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PREFACE. 



Many of the facts detailed in this work will possess no novelty for students 
of history. The writer does not profess to have derived his materials 
from any extraordinary sources. With most, if not all, of the books he 
has consulted, the literary world is, more or less, familiar. 

His object has been simply to present, in a popular form, the history 

of a great people, concerning whom the mass of English readers have 

no information except what can be gleaned from the stray and scanty 

allusions contained in the various accounts of the wars and revolutions 

of the German empire. He has dwelt at considerable length upon 

the relations existing between Hungary and the House of Hapsburg, 

because it is mainly upon the peculiar nature of these that her claims 

to the sympathy of Europe are founded. He has endeavoured throughout 

to make the narrative as plain and succinct as possible ; and for the 

attaiament of this object has, in many places, sacrificed a great number of 

collateral details. Foreign wars, as the least interesting episodes in a 

nation's life, when they leave behind no marked results, he has in many 

instances passed over with a mere mention. His great aim has been to 

oonvev a clear idea of the nature and the orij^in of the late revolution to 

tie minds of those who have hitherto given but little attention to 

Eiiropean politics. For information regarding the war of independence he 

TO consulted most of the works which have since appeared on the subject. 

To that of General Klapka, as the most trustworthy, perhaps, he is imder 

greater obligations than any. The interest which the Magyars excited in 

1849 is kept alive by the certainty, which every one who pays any 

attention to the state of affairs on the continent must feel, that, in the 

Bext great European convulsion, they will play, if possible, a still more 

important part than in the last. 

A history of Hungary, which will satisfy all the requirements of 
criticism, can never be written imtil her archives are in the hands of the 
rightful owners, and until the restoration of her liberties shall have enabled 
foreigners to study her institutions with the attention they merit. To 
8nch a character, therefore, this one lays no claim. 

Lo.NDOX, September, loth, 18a3. 
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CHAPTER I. 



BOKAN PERIOD. 



If the reader will look at a map of the Roman Empire, as it was in the third 
and fourth centuries of the Christian era, he will find that large tract of 
country now surrounded by the modem empires of Austria, Turkey, and Russia, 
^et down as Pannonia and Dacia. This formed the north- western frontier, 
and was the scene of the fiercest struggles recorded in history. As it lay right in 
the course of all the hordes of various races who poured from the forests of the 
north and the plains of the east, during the earlier part of the Christian era, 
hurried on, as if by an irresistible impulse, to precipitate themselves upon the 
declining empire, it was seized and ravaged now by one and now by another 
— ^belonging to all of them by turns, but to none of them long. 

The Romans were the first to lift up the veil which shrouded all that region in 
ancient times. The Greeks, who knew more of everything than they did of 
geography, bad a vague notion that it was peopled by a simple pastoral race whom 
they called Peones. The face of the country was covered by vast forests, with 
here and there a swampy meadow, intersected by great rivers rolling on darkly 
to the ocean, with no sound on their banks but the howl of the wolf or the cry of 
the heron. The Gauls, it is said, invaded this district about the year 587 B.C., 
one detachment settling in the part now known as Western Hungary, and the other 
pushing on into Greece, where, amongst other outrages, they pillaged the temple at 
Delphi. The Romans themselves for a long time peopled northern and western 
Europe with ogres, until Cesar's victories in Gaul helped to dissipate their delu- 
sions. The legions under Drusus, Germanicus, and Tiberius, were engaged in the 
snbjugalion of Dalmatia, when they were suddenly assailed by wild hordes from 
the banks of the Danube and the Teyss, whom it required all the strength of the 
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empire to beat back. But Tiberius did not rest satisfied with repulsing them ; he 
followed them to their fastnesses, and, after a tremendoiLS struggle, Pannonia and 
Dacia became provinces of the empire. 

It was part of the wise policy of the Romans never to rest content with sub- 
duing ; they always endeavoured to assimilate as well. No sooner was resistance 
at an end, than the work of civilization commenced. Scholars, lawyers, artists, 
merchants, artizans, nobles, oven, settled in the newly-conquered territory, and soon 
made it reflect back the image of the mother country. In this way, Pannonia and 
Dacia were soon numbered amongst the most flourishing and civilized of the 
provinces. The frequent visits of the lieutenants of the emperors, or of the 
emperors themselves, for ^he purpose of repelling the incursions of the barbarians 
who hung about the north-west boundary of their dominions, brought, every year, 
fresh bands of colonists, who mixed freely with the natives, and soon inspired 
them with the tastes as well as the wants of civilized life, taught them their 
language, the rich and sonorous Latin, made them sensible of the advantages of 
a well-administered system of law. 

The face of the country soon became changed. Cultivated fields and smiling 
meadows took the place of the waving sedge of the marshes and the half- 
scorched reeds of the steppe. The axe of the Roman backwoodsman soon 
opened fields and roads in the heart of the thick oak forests, wherein the wolves 
had howled, and the Druids sacrificed for centuries before ; and the ploughman, 
with his goad and his rudely-yoked oxen, following in the track of the pioneer, 
soon presented to the astonished gaze of the natives a smiling garden, on the 
ground where previously stood the thick fastnesses through which their forefathers 
had hunted the wild boar. The labours of the legionaries soon covered the pro- 
vince with a net-work of great roads, built as if to last for ever, and private 
enterprise lined them all along with inns, and post-houses, and farms, and 
gorgeous villas ; and on all the sumiy slopes, the vine, the present of the Emperor 
Probus, flourished under the watchful eye of the husbandman. Wherever a 
military fort had been built, splendid mansions of the rich provincials sprang up 
around it, furnished with all the luxury that distinguished the voluptuous retreats 
at Tiburnum or Tusculam. Cities soon rose, which received their priests and 
magistrates from Rome, and w^ere decorated with magnificent temples, and statues 
of Greek workmanship instead of the rude images of the Celtic divinities. The 
Roman polytheism supplanted the Gallic pantheism ; and the transition was the 
easier, as many of the divinities differed only in name. Phoran was another 
Jupiter, Hesus another Mars, and 13aal an Apollo. 

But this period of glory and prosperity did not last long. Even when Dacia and 
Pannonia were conquered Rome was in her decline. While her hands were stretched 
forth to grasp the uttermost ends of the earth, a cancer — the cancer of corruption 
and vice — was preying at her vitals. Slowly, and not without many a struggle, 
did she succumb to the assaults of her enemies. But the cri.sis, so long averted. 
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came at last ; the legions slowly retired, and the harbarians of the north swept 
like an avalanche across these scenes of luxury, art, and wealth, leaving naught 
behind but a howling waste, in which children, amidst blackened ruins, sought 
nourishment from the slaughtered bodies of their mothers. 

Of all the great works executed during the period of Roman domination, a few 
remains only are to be seen at the present day, and these can give but a faint 
idea of the splendour they have outlived. Below Columbacz the Danube rushes 
rapidly between high walls of rock, which give an air of grandeur to its course. 
In this neighbourhood traces of the Roman occupation become more numerous, 
and at last the most remarkable of any is seen after having passed Rogacs. This 
is known as Trajan's Tablet, and is an elegant piece of sculpture graven in the 
solid rock, and containing the inscription 

IMP. CESAR DIVI. XERVAE P. TR.VJANUS. \V(i. GERM. POXTIFEX MAXIMCS. 

TRIB. P. O. XXX. 

The tablet is supported by two wings, and is surmounted by a Roman eagle. 
It is supposed that this was intended to commemorate the piercing of the rocks 
by the legions when making the great road called after the emperor J'ia Trajana. 
Another of his mighty works is seen in the remains of the bridge which he 
threw across the Danube, near the modern town of Orsova, in his expedition 
against the King of Dacia. It was erected over a formidable rapid that no boat 
could pass without imminent danger. Upon each side of the river there still 
stand two enormous piles of masonry, about twenty feet in height, which were no 
doubt used as supports for the two arches at the extremities, spanning the bed of 
the river; the piles upon which the others rested still remain, until the debris has 
formed a small island around them. Dion Cassius, who was governor of part 
of Pannonia in the reign of Adrian, Trajan's successor, has left some few details 
of the construction of this gigantic work. According to him, every buttress was 
sixty feet in circumference, and the distance from one to another 170 feet. The 
passage was defended by two towers of solid marble, one at each end. The 
erection of the whole was superintended by Apollodonis, the architect of the 
Fomm, and of Trajan's Column at Rome. The bridge was destroyed seventeen 
years after its erection, by Adrian, in the year 120, upon pretence of securing 
the frontiers against the incursions of the barbarians, or, as some say, through 
mere jealousy. 

The last relic of this period which wc shall notice is one in some respects more 

interesting than any. 

About two leagues from Karanscbes, upon a hill in the midst of a charming 
landscape, stands a small square tower of great antiquity. This is knowh as 
Ovtd'9 Totoer, and popular tradition asserts that in it the poet was confined, when 
he was banished by Augustus, professedly because of the immorality of his 
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ishment was Toiiii, in Thrace; but the popular tradition which Iransfeis ii 
tbia romnnlic spot will, without doubt, in ihe case of moat people, oulweifth 



ihc sobeter leatimony of history. An Eagliiib tourist,* who has giveu a good 
deal of attcDljon to the subject, aidei with the TraDsylvaniaos, and in support of 
^Vm BrgumenU, asks, and not without plttusibility. where could Ovid with more 
■ truth than in this country have exclaimed, 

Heu qiimn 
I It scaicely fatU within our province to balance the argumeutd ou either side. 




S OF THE GOTHIC CHl'BCH OF ZAMBKK. 



It ia al least certain that the memory of Trajan and Ovid still lives amongst the 
Wallacks ; and the peasant of the valley of Temes still telU. wilh an air of 
authority, that when the Roman army passed that way, the soldiers crowded 
eagerly to visit the prison in which their great countryman had heen confined. 



• Paget'* " HungFiry anil TiinsyWsnia," Lor.don, I 
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After the Roman power had been overthrown, and the erowd of unknown races 
rushed across the Danube and laid \Yaste Pannonia, Dacia, and Dalmatia, no 
people, of all those who from time to time occui)ied liuiij^ary, left any permanent 
records of their stav excei)t the Gollis. These were converted to Christianitv. at 
a very early period of their occupation, by a bishop named I'lphus, and in the 
ruins of their religious edifices which still remahi, we have ample testimony to 
the ardour of their faith, and the rapid progress in the arts which they had made 
through contact with the people whom they had vanquished in arms. 

One of the most beautiful of these relics is the ruins of the Gothic church of 
Zambek. It is supposed to have been built by the Visigoths, who, when dominant 
in Hungary, sent forth armies to the conquest of Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and Spain. 
It is a splendid specimen of the first attempt at a style of architecture which has 
since covered Europe with some of the grandest monuments which have ever been 
raised in honour of religion. 



C E A P T Ell II. 

XHt HUNS — ATTIIA. — A,D. »*537-463. 

The va&t plains to the north of China, from time immemorial, were i)eo|)led, or 
rather possessed, by a number of hardy nomade tribes, who were known to the 
Greeks and Romans under the general appellation of Scythians, and who bid 
defiance to the mightiest conquerors of tlie ancient world. The skill and 
discipline of the armies of Cyrus and- Alexander were useless against a foo 
whose valour exhausted itself in a single unset, fu' in distant discharges of arrows, 
and whose retreats were so rapid tliat pursuit was out ot the ijuolion. Their 
wliole wealth lav in their liorses, liucks, and herds. Thev were bound bv no tie to 
anv one spot on the vast expanse of their native steppes more than to another. 
Removal caused them no regret, for they left behind neitlier hoxises nor the fruits 
(»t' labour. The wor.>t that an invader could do was Uy drive them prematurely 
irom a luxuriant pasturage, but witliout r»;aj)ing any reward fur his pains. 
Wherever he turned he found himself as>aile(l in Hank and rear bv an active 
;nd vigilant enemy, wliu continually attacked, but ne^er gave battle. Dis- 
tomtiturc and disaster were the unvarying result of ail the attempts we read of 
that were made to subjugate them. 13ut in those early times in no instance 
were they the offenders. If unmolested, they were content to roam peaceably 
from one grassy plateau to another : and they were known to the western nations 
only as a distant and barbarous people, of exceeding fierceness, who skirmished 
on horseback, and whose subjugati«)n was the topmost point in the ambition of 
their great militar}' leaders. 

But to the old and civilised empire of China they proved troublesome 
neighbours. AVlien chance brought them to the borders of the celestial dominions, 
ihey could not help looking with greedy eyes upon the wealth and magniticcnce 
which the skill and industry of the inhabitants had created, and the Great AVall 
remains to our day a gigantic testimony to the fierceness of their marauding 
attacks and the tenor with which they inspired the Chinese. The latter, with 
rare condescension, ascribe to these Tartars an origin as remote as their own. 
Their historians relate that previous to the year 200 u.c ., many dynasties had 
reigned over them, and that they had had chiefs and legislators, renowned for 
their valour and wisdom, who ruled an extent of territory wider than that of the 
Roman empire in its palmiest days. The same authority informs us that under 
the reign of an emperor rejoicing in the euphonic appellation of Pou-nou-Tanjou. 
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a great nation amongst these Tartars or Scythians,— the Huns became greatly 
enfeebled by a devastating famine, and that their old enemies, taking advantage 
of their forlorn condition, proceeded to wreak vengeance upon them for all their 
former outrages. So heavily did the weight of their misfortunes press upon them, 
that they determined to separate into two tribes or divisions, one of which 
was subjugated, and remained in bondage on their native soil for a long period. 
The other, called the northern tribe, set off in search of a new country and better 
fortune. This was about the year 87 of the Christian era. 

After having wandered about Asia for more than two centuries, this tribe had 
the hardihood once more to attack the Chinese, who, however, inflicted upon them 
80 signal a defeat, that they turned their faces towards Europe, and bid adieu to 
Asia for ever. This was the commene^ment of that series of inroads upon the 
Roman empire which ended in its fall. The southern Hims, some centuries 
afterwards, followed the example of their. brethren, and appeared in Europe under 
the name of Turks, and established their head-quarters in Constantinople. It is 
from the former, however, that the modem Hungarians claim descent, and to 
them, therefore, our attention must be confined. 

But if we omitted to mention that a great deal of what we have been here 
stating rests upon no better foundation than vague tradition, which national, and 
certainly pardonable, vanity puts forward as history, we should be concealing a 
part of the truth. Very little of what the Chinese tell us of their own origin is 
credible, and the temptation to give exaggerated accounts of the power and 
numbers of the Huns was increased by the fact, that the greater their strength 
could bs made to appear, the greater would be the glory of having defeated and 
expelled them from their territory. Gibbon is of opinion that the connexion 
between the modern Hungarians and the ancient Huns, in point of descent, is 
feeble and remote in the extreme, but he acknowledges the identity in origin of 
the Turks and Magyars. Recent philological researches have, however, gone far 
to show that the Fins, the Turks, Magyars, as well as the Mogols, and the less 
civilised Tartars of central Asia, all belong to the same stock, just as the different 
nations of modern Germany ; but in the vast political changes which they have 
undergone, have lost their similitude of language. This question of origin, how- 
ever, is one which, with regard to nations as with regard to great men, it is almost 
always difficult to settle satisfactorily. It is, therefore, gratifying to know, that in 
neither case is it of much moment, and in ceasing to trouble its head about it the 
world shows that it is making some advance in good sense. 

When the Huns precipitated themselves upon Europe, they found that the 
Goths and Vandals had preceded them, had done their share in the work of devas- 
tation, and were already enfeebled by luxury and success. They drove them 
before them triumphantly, and abandoned themselves without restraint to plunder 
and rapine. But they, too, soon exhausted their strength in intestine quarrels 
^nd petty predatory excursions, so that their power seemed on the point of dissq- 



lulioa, wben a leader arose ia the person of Atllla, whoHC vtilaur, ferocity, and 
ability reakired to their name its ancient tenor. 

His uncle and predecessor, Rugilas, was u man of great power and ability, and 
wu diatioguiabed by his warlike exploits, lo bis time, beyond uU doubt, the 
Huns did cucump in the country now called Hungary, and thus placed, as it were, 
midway between the eaBlerd and the western empires, were enabled lo keep bath 
in a coatiiiual stitte of alann. At the solicitution of the celebrated eonaul Aetius, 
W behnU of the usurper John, Ku^ihis, upon one occasion, marched I3U,000 mea 




I 

\ Is the very borders of Italy ; but nothing short of the tola! cession of the province 

of Pannonia was sufficient to induce them to return. He also threatened Con- 
stantinople itself, and with such appearance of sincerity, that Thcodosiu«, the 
Greek emperor, was obliged lo ward off his displeasure by the payment of an 
annual tribute of SOOlbs. of gold. So open an acknowledgif'.ent of the greatness 
of their power was not the way, however, lo pacify the rude barbarians, whose 
impatience occasionally broke through all bounds ; and war was impending, and 
only prevented by tedious iiL-giitiiilions, when Itiigilas died. (*.d. 434). His 
ewB, Altila and Bleda, succeeded Uini, and by them a treaty was concluded. 
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by ^vhich the unfortunate Groeks underwent still greater humiliation. Bleda was 
8oon deposed and executed, and Attila became the sole sovereign of the Hunnic 
iration. This extraordinary man is chiimed by the Maj^yar historians as one of 
their kings, and this, independently of tlie wonderful part lie played in the history 
of his time, entitles him to a full sliare of our attention. The modem Hungarians 
trace his descent till, in the thirly-iifth degree, il reaches Ham, the son of Noah ; 
but, unfortunately, they are not acquainted with the real name of his father. He 
himself, with less ambition, was content to deduce it from a noble or royal house 
amongst the old Huns who had battled with the Chinese along the Great Wall. 
The only descriptions of him that liave come down to us have been traced by the 
hands of enemies, who had every reason for hating him, and very little scruple 
about doing him injustice. His portrait, however, presents all the features which 
characterise a Calmuck Tartar at the present day — a large head, swarthy com- 
plexion, deep-seated eyes, a fiat nose, a few hairs in place of a beard, and a short 
square body possessing great muscular strength. But. whatever might be the 
disadvantages of his personal appearance, he had tlie soul of a hero. In his 
walk, in his look, almost in every act of his life, he gave evidence of ctmscious 
superiority to the rest of mankind. He had a custgm of rolling his eyes in a 
peculiarly fierce fashion, and seemed highly to enjoy the terror which his very 
looks inspired. He was fond of war, and was undoubtedly in possession of great 
perianal courage ; but it was not his mere valour which gained him sway over his 
countrymen, so much as his skill in working upon their passions and credulity. 
The latter is a prominent characteristic in all barbarou.s nations. The more won- 
derful an affair is, and the less support it receives in the shape of evidence derived 
from experience, the greater is their disposition to believe it. Craft, therefore, is 
the quality which amongst them is the surest guarant(;e of power and influence. 
In Attila this was united with great military talent, an iron will, and a command- 
ing presence. By making a good use of the national superstition, he gained an 
ascendancy over his countrymen which no amount of warlike success could ever 
have bestowed upon him. The Huns, like all other nations of antiquity, wor- 
shipped the god of war with more than ordinary devotion ; but too rude to mould 
a statue, they adored him under the form of an iron scimitar. One of their shep- 
herds having perceived a wound in the foot of a heifer, followed the track of the 
blood, till it led to an old sword sticking up out of the ground. He dug it uj) 
and presented it to Attila, who received it with a devout air, declared that it was 
the sword of Mars, and that he, as its possessor, had a divine right to the dominion 
of the earth. He henceforth assumed, in the eyes of his subjects, the character 
of a deity, in whose service it was as honourable to fight as it was glorious and 
fortunate to die. 

He may be said from this time to have divided the empire of the world with the 
Komans. They po^jsessed the civilised portion of it — he the barbarian, ^'ot only 
did he hold undisputed sway over the Scythian tribes, but over the German also. 
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The Franks and Burgundians trembled at his nod; he received a tribute of furs 
from the cold regions of northern Europe, which more civilised potentates had 
it.*«!$iuled in vain ; his power was felt on the banks of the Volga ; the Geugens 
thought him a magician, wlio, by means of the enchanted stone yczi, could excite 
storms of wind and rain. He made an alliance upon equal terms with the 
Emperor of China, and the great and powerful tribe of the" Ostrogoths were 
amongst the most submissive of his supporters. All the kings and chiefs— and 
their name was legion — who acknowledged his supremacy, took it in turn to 
attend on his person as guards and domestics; and when he took the field, 
he could muster an army of five, or as some say seven, hundred thousand 
men. 

When Attila ascended the throne, he was by no means disposed to continue the 
negotiations which his uncle had been carrying on with the Greek emperor 
Theodosius, and only wanted a pretext for commencing hostilities. This was a 
thing which no barbarian ever wanted long, and i)arlicularly a Hun in the fifth 
century. A free market was at that time held on the northern, or Hunnic, side of 
the Danube, under the protection of a Roman fort called Constantia. The Huns one 
(lay made a foray into the market-place, killed the traders, and levelled the fortress 
with the ground, and justified the outrage by asserting that it was committed 
by way of reprisal for the trespass of the Bishop of Margus, who entered their 
territory with the desfgn of discovering and concealing a secret treasure belonging to 
their king, and they demanded the extradition of the prelate, and of those who 
aided and abetted him. But the Byzantine court had not yet reached so low a 
pitch of degradation as to surrender a Cliristian into tlie hands of pagans, and 
refused to comply. The people of Margus were amongst the first to applaud the 
emperor's firmness. MTien the Huns, however, crossed the frontier with fire and 
sword, and destroyed two towns in tlieir immediate vicinity, tlie citizens changed 
their minds, and began to think of surrendering the bishop themselves. But that 
worthy individual, however, was not of opinion that a bishop should be sacrificed to 
save a town, but, on the contrary, that a town ought to be, by all means, sacrificed 
to save a bishop. He, therefore, sent a secret message to Attila, secured his pardon 
by a solemn oath of allegiance, and testified the sincerity of his submission by 
opening with his own hand, at an appointed hour, the gates of the city to a 
chosen band of the barbarian armj*. 

The career of the invader was after this but a series of successes. Town after 
town fell before him, and the whole extent of Europe, from the Euxine to the 
Adriatic, was laid waste and desolate. 'J'he Roman armies, hastily collected from 
various quarters of the empire, wanted both the courage and the skill to make an 
effectual resistance. They were defeated in three successive battles, and the 
ravages of Attila were extended to the very walls of Constantinople itself. 
Seventy cities of the eastern empire, rich in all that the art, industry, and 
commerce of the time could achieve or collect, and crowded bv a busv, civilised. 
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and luxurious population, were totally destroyed and up-rooted, so that nothing 
s$ive charred and blackened ruins marked their sites. From this one fact alone 
some idea may be formed of the ferocity of the invader, and the terrible calamities 
the unfortunate inhabitants had to undergo. Gibbon * endeavours, in the absence 
of all positive testimony upon the subject, to form some idea of the treatment of 
the vanquished by the Huns, by supposing an analogy between their practice and 
that of the Moguls, men of the same race and same manners. The mode of 
procedure followed by the latter upon the capture of a town has been accurately 
recorded. The inhabitants, if they had surrendered at discretion, were assembled 
in some open space near the city, and divided into three classes. The first, 
consisting of the young men able to bear arms, were either enlisted in the ranks of 
their conquerors, or slaughtered on the spot. The second, consisting of young and 
beautiful women, artificers, professional men, or merchants, from whom a ransom 
might be expected, were distributed in equal shares. The remainder, consisting of 
the old, and decrepid, and poor, were dismissed, with contemptuous pity, and 
obliged to pay a tax for being permitted to live amidst the ruins of their 
homes. 

But all this took place only when the conquerors had been received with abject 
submission. The smallest amount of resistance, a smile, a look, which could be 
construed into a token of defiance, were sufiicient to cause the massacre of the 
population of a whole province. Acts like these caused a hermit in some cave in 
Gaul to apply to Attila the epithet of The Scourge of God, and the tradition runs, 
that on its reaching his ears it so pleased the haughty conqueror, that he adopted 
and inserted it amongst the titles of royal dignity ; and so great was the terror that 
his very name inspired, 4hat in the far- ofi* provinces of theempi:e, it was commonly 
believed by the people that the grass never grew on the spot where his horse had 
once trod. 

In this war great numbers of the Romans were carried off captive to the 
Huns, and employed as domestic slaves. Those who could exercise some useful 
handicraft, such as masons, smiths, armourers, were highly valued and well 
treated. The clergy were respected ; lawyers were despised or abhorred ; physi. 
clans, naturally enough, held the highest rank in their estimation ; but the lowest 
of all in the scale were the Greek sophists or philosophers. All these, however, 
notwithstanding their servile condition, must have been the means of diffusing 
amongst their masters a taste for the arts, and love for the luxuries of civilised 
life. 

The conditions of peace which Attila imposed upon the Greek emperor were 
humiliating enough. Theodosius was compelled to surrender a fertile tract of 
country lying along' the southern bank of the Danube, fifteen days' journey in 
breadth, or according to others only five ; f to promise an annual subsidy of 

♦ Vol. HI, p. 233. Milmaa'a Edition. f Nlebuhr's Byz. Hi»t., p. 147. 
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' SJOOlbii. of gold, and to paf without delay 6,0001bn. of gold to defray the 
pspenses of the war. The treasury was eshausted at this period by the cost 
r)f military preparation and the shameless extravagance of the court, RO that the 
latter demand had to be met by a personal cor.tribution imposed upon the 
members of the senatorial order, and rigorously exacted. Attila was so impatient, 
or the nobles were so poor, that they bad to raise the amount by the public sale of 
flieir wires' jewels and the heir-looms of their palaces. Among the latter, 
according to Chrysostora, evety wealthy house possessed a semicircular table of 
massive silver, such as two men could scarcely lift : a vase of solid gold weighing 
forty pounds, and cups and dishes of the same metal. 
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The third and last condition was more humiliating than all ; it stipulated that 
■II Hnns, who had been taken prisoners in war, should be restored without 
nuisom; that all Roman prisoners, who had effected their escape, should pay 
twelve ounces of gold each, and that all barbarian deserters from the standard of 
ihe conqueror should be delivered up without promise or condition. The 
pcrfonnance of this part of the agreement occupied a considerable length of time. 
It was an easy matter to restore the captured Huns, but it was by no means ea«y 
to oblige the Romans, who had made their escape from captivity, to pay a ransom, 
or to oblige the deserters, who had fought under the imperial standard, to return 
to a certain and cruel death. 

Almost every week embassies arrived ttom Attlla to reproach the Itoman 
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emperor in haughty terms with the delay in carrying out the treaty, and to declare 
that he could with difficulty restrain the impatience of his followers. Theodosius 
did the best he could to appease the anger of the barbarian, by making rich 
presents to the envoys ; and the private secretary of the king of the Huns having 
demanded a wealthy and noble Roman wife, his master supported his request with 
such zeal as to make it an affair of state. After a good deal of hesitation, a rich 
widow, a woman of great beauty, and renowned amongst the aristocratic matrons 
of the day for her virtues, was selected as the victim, for so her friends considered 
her. ^^^len this had been resolved upon, Attila demanded that the Romans 
should send an embassy to him in return for the many that he had sent to them. 
His request was complied with it, and it is to this that we owe most of our 
knowledge of the manners and customs of the Huns, and of the usages in force at 
the court of their king. The chief of the embassy was a certain Maximin, a 
courtier of considerable talents, both civil and military, and he invited his friend, 
Priscus, the historian, to accompany him. The latter has recorded every 
circumstance of their journey and reception, as Lord Macartney his progress to 
the court of the celestial empire ; and his relation gives us a curious insight into 
the manners of the time, as well as places in ominous contrast, along every step of 
the way, the haughty insolence of the Huns and the fallen pride of the Romans, 
courtly and magnificent even in their degradation. 

They made their first halt at Sardica, where the Romans gave a banquet to the 
barbarian envoys, who were returning with them from Constantinople ; and Priscus, 
with quaint minuteness, tells us. what one said to another at the table, of the 
quarrel which arose between the representatives of the two nations, and of the 
presents that were made to heal the breach. Proceeding thence upon their way, 
the Romans soon saw enough to make them tremble for the fall of the empire and 
the imperial city, and convince them that the existence both of one and the other 
depended on the nod of Attila. They found Naissus — which had been a mighty 
city in its time, and had given birth to the great Constantine, whose name, in his 
day, had made barbarians tremble — a heap of blackened ruins, amongst which a 
few sick and cripples, whom the conquerors thought beneath their vengeance, found 
a precarious shelter ;"and all along, for many a mile beyond, the bones of the slain 
lay thick on the ground, like the track of a plague-stricken caravan in the Arabian 
deserts. Upon entering Hungary, they passed rapidly through the forests and 
over the rivers in small canoes, until they arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
royal camp. Attila haughtily forbad them to pitch their tents upon an eminence, 
because his were below upon the plain ; and sent messengers to them, to whose 
keeping they were requested to commit their business and instructions. Upon 
their making the well-founded objection, that this would not only be disrespectful 
to their own sovereign but in direct contravention of the established law of nations, 
they received no decisive answer, but were compelled to undertake a long and 
toilsome journey to the north, so that Attila might have the satisfaction of receiving. 
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at one and the same time in his camp, envoys from hoth the eastern and western 
empires. During this long circuit they were supplied plentifully with provisions 
from the neighbouring villages ; mead indeed instead of wine, millet in place of 
bread, and a certain liquor, called comus^ distilled from barley — rough fare certainly 
when compared with the dainties of Constantinople, but under the circumstances 
very acceptable. Upon one occasion they were overtaken, when encamped upon 
the edge of a morass, by a violent storm, which overturned their tents, drenched 
themselves and their baggage, and sent them wandering in the darkness along 
unknown roads. They at last reached a village, the property of the widow of 
Bleda, Attila's murdered brother. The good lady roused her people, prepared a 
blasdng fire of reeds, before which the travellers dried their garments ; and she 
appears to have embarassed them by her singular politeness, in placing at their 
disposal a number of beautiful and obliging maidens. In return for all these 
kindnesses, they presented her with silver cups, red fleeces, dried fruits, and 
Indian pepper. After this they fell in with Attila's march, and at last reached 
his capitaL 

About its precise situation there has been an immense deal of disputation. 
Gibbon only guesses at it ; the description of Priscus is too vague to enable 
us to come to any positive conclusion ; so that we are at last compelled to fall 
back upon the popular tradition, which, in the matter of places, is seldom far 
from the truth. According to this, it was on the spot where the modem village of 
Jasbereny now stands, in the midst of the district inhabited by the Jasyges, between 
the Danube, the Teyss, and the Carpathian Hills, in the plains of Upper Hungary. 
These Jasyges, though now mingled with the Magyar population, had inhabited 
the country from a very early period ; and it is even said, that when the Emperor 
Trajan marched against the Dacians, they followed his standard as auxiliaries. 
They were distinguished by the rapidity of their evolutions, by their courage, and 
by their armour. Both horse and man were clothed in mail of very stout texture, 
which rendered them almost invulnerable. They were extremely dexterous in the 
use of the bow and arrows, and were able to launch javelins both in front and 
towards the rear at the same moment. Their descendants may still be distinguished 
by the pure orientalism of their accent and intonation, and by their daring feats of 
horsemanship, which caused them, during the last war, to be numbered amongst 
the ablest defenders of the national libcrtv. 

In the midst of these, according to the most probable accounts, Attila fixed 
his camp. It was at best but a huge village, composed of rows of tents, 
which the king's long residence here had rendered permanent ; it afforded ample 
accommodation, however, for the host of servants, retainers, and tributaries, who 
fc^owed the march of the barbarian conqueror. The habitations of the common 
Boldieis were merely huts of mud and straw, but those of higher rank dwelt 
in wooden houses, in which there was some attempt at a display of rude 
magnificence, and the nearer the palace of t-he king the more honourable the posi- 
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tion. The palace itself was built entirely of wood, and covered an immense space 
of ground ; it was surrounded by a lofty wall, also of wood, flanked by high towers. 
Inside this enclosure lay the houses of all who were attached to the royal person. 
£ach of the king's wives had separate apartments. The mansion of Cerca, the 
queen, was supported on lofty round columns, and the wood was curiously carved and 
turned. When the ambassadors paid her a visit, not only were they graciously 
received, but, such was the charming simplicity of her manners, were all permitted 
to kiss her. When they first saw her, she was reclining on a carpet, and 
her maids around her engaged in some sort of embroidery, just as we may suppose 
any of the ladies in the days of chivalry, or even tn later times, passed the long 
hours in their husbands* gloomy castles. The interior of the houses of the nobles 
was profusely decorated with gold and silver plate and ornaments ; their swords, 
and shoes, and bucklers, were set with jewels ; and they dined off plates and vases 
of the precious metals which the Ghreek captives had made. But in the palaces of 
the monarch the severe simplicity of the andient Scythians still reigned. He and 
his household eat off wooden platters ; flesh was their only food, for bread was a 
luxury that the great chief never tasted. Other curious details of Attila's domestic 
life have been handed down to us, and they all display the same mixture of severe 
simplicity and barbaric pomp. 

Amongst those who accompanied the Romans from Constantinople was an 
ambassador of the Huns named Edecon, who, during his stay at the imperial 
court, had been induced by a large reward to enter into an engagement to 
murder his master upon reaching home. This had been effected through the 
instrumentality of a eunuch named Chrystaphius, and with the full cognizance and 
approbation of Theodoaius. At the eleventh hour Edecon repented, and revealed 
the plot to Attila. The latter, with a high-minded heroism which in a Pagan 
contrasted favourably with the baseness of the Christian emperor, sent a message 
full of stem rebuke to Constantinople, and contemptuously pardoned the delin- 
quents. Theodosius did not long survive this humiliation : his horse fell when out 
hunting, and, by breaking his rider's neck, ridded the world of a base and 
effeminate tyrant. 

His sister Pulcheria succeeded to the imperial throne, and soon after married 
a senator of high standing named Marcia. This man had ideas of Roman dignity 
which would have been better suited to the days of Julius Ceesar than his own, 
and upon Attila pressing for the payment of the tribute, he returned a haughty 
and disdainful answer. The barbarian king instantly prepared to invade the 
empire. But he affected to despise the eastern empire, and determined to 
postpone the conquest of it until he had overthiown the western. This was not, 
however, so easy a matter as he imagined. The leader of the Roman armies at 
this time, a lieutenant of the emperor Valentinian, was Aetius, «* the thrice- 
appointed consul," to whom *« the wretched Britons" vainly sent *' their groans 
and tears," when fiercely attacked by the wild hordes of the northern highlands — 
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a man of great military talents, who for twenty years was the stay and support of 
the declining majesty of Rome. Through his tact and dexterity, an alliance was 
entered into with the powerful nation of the Visigoths, the ancestors of the 
modem Spaniards, who at that time possessed the southern part of the province 
of Ganl, and he was thus enabled to present a formidable front to the invader. Bat 
Attila was not easily daunted, and with such a host as he could muster he should 
have been a mighty warrior who could have stayed his progress. 

But even in that rude age the still small voice of right and justice was heard, 
though in faint accents, above the din of arms, and the loud clamour of the camp ; 
and it reached even the ears of Attila, fierce fighting-man though he was, who had 
marched to power and fame across hundreds of thousands of corpses. He had 
the men, the horses, the armour, the courage, the skill, and prestige, necessary 
to assnre him of success in his enterprise. There was but one thing wanting, — a 
reasonable excuse that would satisfy his own conscience, and do homage to the 
public opinion of the world. The emperor of the east had refused to pay him the 
tribute his predecessor had agreed upon, and had accompanied his refusal with 
insult. But from Valentlnian he had received no wrong. The pretext came at last 
in a way that he little expected, by an afiair which might well be considered a piece 
of incredible romance, if it were not verified by the unanimous testimony of 
contemporary historians. Valentinian, the Roman emperor of the west, had a 
sister named Honoria, to whose beauty not written descriptions merely, but 
medals still extant, testify. Her brother feared that if married, her husband might 
[HTOve a dangerous rival, and in order to elevate her above the hopes of any of his 
subjects, he bestowed upon her the title of Augusta, Honoria felt but little pride 
in her new greatness, and never ceased to deplore the unhappy fate which had 
placed a bar between her and the gratification of the fondest wish of a woman's 
heart. At the age of sixteen, in a moment of weakness or folly, she so far forgot 
herself as to favour the advances of her chamberlain Eugenius. Her shame soon 
became apparent, and was made more widely known by her banishment from the 
imperial court, after a long term of imprisonment. The unhappy princess fixed her 
residence at Constantinople, and passed her time in retirement, brooding over her 
sorrows and misfortunes. While here, she 'daily heard the name of Attila on every 
lip. His ambassadors passed frequently in barbaric pomp before her window, and 
many were the wild stories that were told of their master's power, and valour, and 
ferocity. Whether it was that she wished to revenge her disgrace upon her 
relatives at Ravenna, or that her imagination, nursed and strengthened by suffering 
and solitude, was dazzled by the splendour of success — always so powerful in its 
influence on weak minds — and pictured the barbarian conqueror as the ideal of her 
dreams, the soul of poetry and love, will never be known ; but, at all events, she cast 
aside not only the prejudices by which Roman women had been bound for more than 
9 thousand years, and Which in their eyes rendered the daughter of the humblest 
citizen too good for a foreign king, but all the restraints which nature, as well as 
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custom, has in every age imposed upon her sex, and wrote to Attiia, offering him 
her hand,' and sending: him a ring as the gage of her love. Her proposal was at 
first receiTcd with cold and silent contempt ; but when he Came to perceive the 
vantage ground upon which it would place him in a quarrel with Valentinian, it 
Yf9» eagerly nccepted, and her hand formally demanded of her brother. In ^U 
his weakness and danger, the emperor still retained some spark of the family 
pride of the old Koman patrician, and the demand was peremptorily refused, and 
Honoria shut up in a prison, from which she never issued in life. 

Attiia instf^ntly invaded Gaul at the head of a numerous host. All the nations 
of Germany and Scy thia, from the Danube to the Volga, thronged to his standard ; 
and ^vfren he poured his myriads across the frontier, city after city fell before 
him, nqtwithstanding the performance of divers miracles by the patron jiaints of 
the various localities, which our space ^ill not permit us to record — an omission 
the less to be regretted, however, as they do not seem to have had the smallest 
influence upon the general results of the invasion. 

At last the Huns laid siege to Orleans, but all their attacks were baffled by the 
courage of the inhabitants, until the arrival of the combined army of the 
Visigoths and Romans compelled them to raise the siege. Attiia then retreated 
into the great plain around Ch&lons, then known as the •' Catalonian Fields,*- and 
th^re offered battle (a.t>. 451). For the first time in his life he seems to have been 
doubtful of the issue, and sought to animate the, courage of his followers by a martial 
address, when on all other occasions his presence alone had been considered 
sufficient to ensure a triumph. 

The conflict which followed was one of the bloodiest on record. The magnitude 
of the interests at stake, the skill and fame of the opposing leaders, the difference 
of race, language, and religion, the hopelessness of safety or escape in case of 
defeat— all combined to add fresh fuel to the ardour and animosity of the combatr 
ants. There was but little attempt at manoeuvring. The total want of discipline, 
the wide dissimilarity in the arras, mode of fighting, manners, and language of the 
barbarians, precluded the possibility of any display of tactics on the part of the 
leaders, so that the result was left entirely to the isolated efforts of individual 
valour. The battle began by a discharge of arrows and javelins, in which the 
superior dexterity of the Huns gave them the advantage, but these weapons were 
soon cast aside, and the cavalry and infantry, on both sides, closed in a frightful 
meUe. Theodoric, the king of the Visigoths, was knocked off his horse by the 
stroke of a spear, and was trampled to death under the feet of the combatants ; 
and Attiia, who exposed his person in the thick of the carnage, was exulting in 
the confidence of victory, when the rashness of the Huns gave an unexpected turn 
to the fortune of the day. They had broken through the Jloman centre, but 
rushing forward witli too great impetuosity, they were surrounded, attacked in 
the fiank, and the darkness alone saved them from total destruction. They passed 
the night behind entrenchments formed of their waggons, in disheartened mood 
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enough, and Attila himself, with a ferocious desperation worthy of his past career 
and exploits, ordered the rich furniture of the cavalry to he collected into a funeral 
pile, ready to be fired, and on which, in case the enemy forced his position, he 
was prepared to end his life, rather than fall into their hands. 

Bat the Romans and Visigoths had purchased their victory too dearly to think 
of following it up by any such attempt. Between 160,000 and 200,000 men lay 
dead upon the field, nearly one-half of whom had belonged to the allied forces, and 
in those that remained were placed the hopes of the Western Empire. Aetius 
and Torismond, the son and successor of Theodoric, assembled their scattered 
forces and retreated, leaving Attila at liberty to pursue his march. The latter^ 
alter remaining for several days in his entrenchments, through fear of some 
tra^ or ambuscade, at last sallied forth and directed his course once more to 
Hungary, the Franks all the way hanging on his rear. His course was marked 
by the horrid cruelties perpetrated upon the inhabitants of the adjacent districts by 
the Thuringians, one of the tributary nations who served under his standard; 
They massacred hostages as well as captives ; and one is led to excuse the ferocity 
of the North- American Indians in the early border wars, when we read, that on 
one occasion during this retreat two hundred young maidens were first tortured 
with exquisitely ingenious cruelty, were then torn asunder by wild horses, or 
crashed piecemeal beneath the wheels of baggage- waggons, and their remains 
abandoned to the dogs and the wolves. 

In the following spring ^a.d. 452) Attila collected his forces afresh, and set out with 
the intention of invading Italy, and on reaching Aquileia laid siege to it as well as he 
was able. A siege in that age was a slow process, and the barbarians had neither 
the skill nor the patience which Roman armies would have brought to the work. 
Bat-the town was at last carried by storm, after a breach had been effected by the 
aid of battering-rams, and though Aquileia was one of the most populous and 
wealthiest cities of the western world, after this the site was scarce marked even 
by ruins. All modem Lombardy fell before the resistless arms of the conqueror. 
Vicenza, Verona, Milan, and Pavia were, sooner or later, obliged to open 
their gates and admit him, and the treatment received by the inhabitants was 
good or bad in exact proportion to the amount of resistance they had offered. In 
Milan, Attila saw in the royal palace a picture which represented the Roman 
emperor seated in awful state upon a^ throne, and some Scythian princes prostrated 
in submission at his feet. He called for an artist, and with a ferocious smile 
ordered him to reverse the figures and attitudes — place the Scythians on the 
throne, and the Caesars as suppliants. 

The King of the Huns was in the habit of boasting, that the grass never 
grew where his horse had once trod ; but it must for ever remain a striking 
monument of the vanity of earthly wisdom, and the weakness of human valoui*, 
that the ferocious conqueror of the western empire should have laid the founda- 

c2 
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tion of one of the mightiest states of modern Europe ; and that the fierce hands, 
who gave form and consistency to feudalism, should also have provided a nursing 
mother for commerce and art. 

The province of Venetla, or Henetia, included, in ancient times, a large fertile 
tract of Italy, and was the seat of many flourishing and populous towns. Two of 
them, Aquileia and Padua, were the chosen residence of opulent knights and 
senators, and were renowned for the vast extent of their agricultural and manufac- 
turing industry. But when the barbarians for the first time entered Italy, and 
effaced whatever traces yet remained of the prestige of ancient power, this fertile 
garden was turned into a howling wilderness. Those of the population who, 
bereft of property and liberty, were still left in the enjoyment of a precarious 
and degraded existence, looked around for some refuge in which they might dwell, 
it might be in hardship, or perhaps in want^ but at least in security. Within half 
an hour's sail of their coast, a hundred muddy islands rose feebly from the sluggish 
waters of the Adriatic. These sand-banks — for they were little else— were the 
deposits carried down, during the course of many centuries, by the thirty rivers 
which discharge iheir waters into this part of the gulf. The narrow channels 
which separated them could only be navigated by skilful and experienced pilots, 
and were a sure defence against the approach of a foreign invader. To these the 
terrified Venetians fled in crowds from the mainland ; and here, for many a year, 
noble families, who had been accustomed to revel in luxury, were content to earn 
a scanty subsistence by fishing, and the extraction of salt from the waters of the 
sea. Cassiodorus compares them to water-fowl which had fixed their nest« on the 
bosom of the waves, and expresses his earnest sympathy with their poverty and 
misfortune. Nothing tends so much to the growth and formation of energy and 
determination of character as a struggle against adverse circumstances and unpro- 
pitious fortune. Devotion and heroism, which slumber in the lap of prosperity, 
spring into life and action when prosperity has deserted us and fled. The first 
efforts of the Venetians were directed towards the supply of the necessaries of a 
coarse and hard existence ; but when the continued exercise of self-reliance had 
proved more than sufficient to satisfy these demands, the desire for wealth and its 
concomitant power rapidly succeeded. The far-famed Rialto— a sort of port to 
Padua — was already in existence, and other buildings began to spring up. Ships 
were built, an commerce and navi(|;ation extended. The foundation of some of 
the principal buildings was laid on the 25th of March, early in the fifth century ; 
"' the day," says the old historian, ** on which Christ was conceived in the womb 
of the Virgin, and Adam, the parent of mankind, was formed by God.*' 
The neighbouring sands were soon peopled by other fugitives, and, with a 
feeling of devout thankfulness for the refuge they had found, the townsmen 
of Altino gave to their adopted asylum the name of the " Port of the Deserted 
City.' 

The barbarian conqueror was now encamped amidst the scenes which the 
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genius and glory of the Augustan age had consecrated ; and groves and valleys, in 
which poets had mused and senators sauntered in luxurious indolence, rang with 
the loud laughter and coarse revelry of the northern soldiers ; and Attila at last 
declared his intention of marching upon the imperial city itself. The emperor 
and the nohles sent him a deputation, headed hy the wealthiest and proudest of 
the senators, humhly imploring him to spare the last relics of imperial greatness. 
Their request was granted upon condition that they paid him over Honoria's 
dowry as a ransom. This was done, and the army of the Huns once more turned 
homewards, as much surprised as the Romans at their master*s moderation. But 
tradition says that it was not due altogether to a feeling of pity for the mis- 
fortunes of the vanquished, hut to a superstitious fear of the consequences of laying 
sacrilegious hands upon the majesty of the eternal city. The old men of the 
camp whispered to him mysteriously that Alaric had not long survived his assault 
upon Rome ; and his imagination was still further impressed by the venerable 
aspect of Leo, the aged Christian bishop, who was one of the ambassadors sent to 
solicit his clemency. We suppose it was with the viev/ of rendering the whole 
story more effective that the monks have related, that the blessed Apostles Peter 
and Paul appeared to Attila in the dead of the night, and threatened him with death 
if he did not desist from his enterprise. Whatever merit the legend may posse83, 
it has been immortalised by Raphael, whose picture of the apparition still hangs 
in the Vatican. 

The conqueror, at all fevents (a.d. 458), turned his face once more towards home, 
threatening, however, to return in the following year, more wrathful than ever if 
Honoria were not in the meantime delivered up to him. To solace himself in the 
interval, he added to the number of his wives a beautiful girl named Ildico, and the 
wedding was celebrated with great pomp in one of his wooden palaces, close to 
the Danube. He and his bride retired to bed early, and at a late hour in the morn- 
ing they had not re-appeared. The attendants at last became alarmed, and 
entered the chamber. Ildico was weeping by the bedside, and on it Attila, the 
terror of the world, lay dead. A blood-vessel had burst in the night, alBd he w&s 
suffocated by Internal hemorrhage. It was reported by the Romans that his wife 
had slain him ; but, we believe, without any good foundation. His funeral rites 
were celebrated with great pomp. His body, covered by a silken pavilion, was 
placed in the midst of a plain, and the Huns rode round it in squadrons, singing his 
glory and exploits in measured strains, and lamenting him as a hero *' glorious 
in his life, invincible in his death, the father of his people, the scourge of his 
enemies, and the terror of a world." To show their grief, they cut short their 
flowing hair, and, as so great a chieftain should be mourned, not with women's 
tears, but the blood of warriors, they gashed their faces with frightful wounds. 
The body was then enclosed in three coffins — the first of gold, the second of 
silver, and the third of iron ; and thus he was buried, silently and in the dead of 
night ; and, that the prisoners who dug his grave might never insult the hero's 
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memory by eEgaging in any less sacred employment, they \yer§ all slaughtered oft 
the spot 1 , - 

He was no sooner dead than the Hunnic empire went to pieces, it 
was buih up by conquest, and it existed, only as long as the conqueror 
was living to give it support and glory. The nations who had been bound 
together by admiration of his military genius or the terror of his arms, were 
pnce more left free to follow the dictates of their avarice or love of adventure'. 
The Huns themselves dispersed or fell back upon Asia ; and from this time their 
primitive name no longer appears in history. Other tribes of the same family 
succeeded them upon the political arena, and the history of Pannonia for a long 
period presents only the spectacle of incessant struggles. Before the entrance of the 
Hans into Europe, the country which is denominated Hungary at the present day, 
and which was the centre of their empire, had been peopled from remote ages by the 
Pannonians and IlljTians, races of Greek oricjin, with some mixture of Celtic 
blood. In the northern part, on the borders of the Danube, dwelt the Quadi and 
Marcomanni, two tribes often mentioned by Ca?sar in his Commentaries, who were 
Germanic in their origin. To the east, in modern Transylvania, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia, the great nation of the Dacians, belonging to the Thraco-Greek family, 
had established itself. Last of all, in a corner at the foot of the Carpathian 
Mountains, between the Quadi and the Dacians, were the Jazyges, a people 
belonging to the Sclavonic stock. The Huns found all these people in subjection 
to the Romans, or Goths. Their invasion had set in motion many other tribes of 
the same race as themselves, wlio were then encamped near the shores of the Black 
Sea, in the way of the Asiatic races in their march towards Europe. The Avars, 
a branch of the Huns of the south, arrived upon the confines of Europe about the 
year 558. They resembled the Magyars of the present day, in their physiognomy 
and general appearance. The lightness of their complexion, and the regularity 
of their features, attracted the attention of the Greeks and Komans. They wore 
their hair in flowing tresses, tied with gaily-cgloured ribbons, a custom which still 
prevails among the Magyar peasantry, but in other respects they were dressed as 
the Huns. 

This people precipitated themselves upon the Roman empire with the same 
violence as their predecessors, and established themselves in Pannonia. Their 
sway extended in 582, under their Khan Bayan, from Thuringia to Italy. In 646, 
having lost Dalmatia, and some other provinces in succession, they retained 
possession of Pannonia alone, and the countries bordering on the east. Charle- 
magne, who had extended his empire as far as the Ebro in Spain, resolved to 
drive them beyond the eastern frontiers of Europe. It took four campaigns, 
however, when he was in the zenith of his power, to accomplish this. Having 
obtained possession of Upper Pannonia, he formed it into a margravate. One 
division of the Avars then returned to Asia, and the remainder became blended 
with the rest of the population, so that their famous name entirely disappeared 
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from history. Their ruin was achieved by the same people who had overthrown 
the Hunnic empire. The Franks and Germans put an end to their domination 
after it had lasted for three centuries. 

Then came the Croats, from the foot of the Carpathian Mountains, to occupy 
the countries now known as Croatia and Dalmatia. Swatopluk founded in^ the 
north-west the kingdom of Great Moravia ; and the Bulgarians, who were another 
branch of the Hunnic race, established themselves in the countries lying to the east. 
It was about this time, also, that some other tribes of the Sclavonic family com- 
menced to settle in some parts of those districts, now known as Hungary and 
Transylvania. 



CHAPTER III. 

A.D. 884 — 954. 

THE MAGYARS— ORIGIN MANNERS FIRST APPEARANCE IN EUROPE— 

THEIR RAVAGES IN GERMANY AND ITALY FINAL OVERTHROW 

BY OIHO THE GREAT. 

The Magyar historians, anxious as they are to trace the descent of their country- 
men from so renowned a race as the soldiers of Attila, are still compelled to 
acknowledge that the connexion between them is so faint as to admit of no better 
proof or support than conjecture. That there was an aflRnity of origin and a 
striking resemblance of manners and customs between the Huns and the immediate 
ancestors of the modern Hungarians is a fact that hardly admits of dispute, but 
all evidence of any nearer relation was lost in the whirlwind of war, change and 
devastation, which for three centuries after the death of Attila swept the plains of 
Pannonia. 

The Hungarians first made their appearance in Europe about the year 884 of 
the Christrian era. Their national and oriental appellation was Magyar, but they 
were known to the Greeks as a tribe of Scythians, called Turks, from the same 
region as that from which the Huns had issued. They were undoubtedly the 
brothers of the fierce Mahometan hordes who afterwards overthrew the imperial 
city ; and it is said that they for a long time kept up a correspondence with their 
comitrymen on the confines of Persia, and that when some of their missionaries, 
after their conversion to Christianity, visited the ancient seats of their ancestors, 
they were welcomed as kinsmen by the rude tribes which still lingered there, 
spoke the old language and bore the name of Hungarians. 

The Magyars were first looked upon by the inhabitants of the western world 
as the Gog and Magog of the Scriptures,* and their appearance as a warning that 
the end of all things was at hand. The clergy took the matter into their most 
serious consideration, but, unfortunately, could not come to any decision that 
would either allay or confirm the fears of their flocks, until their response, what- 
ever it might have been, woidd have assumed the form of a prophecy after 
the event. And in truth there was good reason for alarm, and excuse enough 
for those freaks of imagination in which superstition and fanaticism are ever prone 

Mihnaa's Gibbon, vol. v. p. 294. 
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to indulge. The new comers fell by no means below the standard of the Huns in 
ugliness or ferocity. Men usually disfigure what they fear and hate, but after 
making all due allowance for the exaggerations of terror, we may presume there 
was enough in the manners and appearance of the invaders and in the wide- 
spread devastation which they committed, to enable the inhabitants of western 
Europe, whose condition already presented some resemblance to the peace and 
luxury of the empire, to connect them without difficulty with the bloodshed and ruin 
which the prediction had taught them should precede the second coming of 
the Lord. 

The Magyars were a people of Fennic origin, as is clearly proved by the 
affinity between the idioms of their language and those of the language of the 
Fennic race, a barbarous people who once occupied the northern parts of Europe 
and Asia. The name Ugri or Igours is still found in the countries bordering on 
the west of China, and a similar one has been discovered in the southern quarters 
of Siberia. The remains of these Finnish tribes are now scattered thinly through 
northern Russia and Lapland. But how great the difference between Laplanders 
and Hungarians of the present day! — the one a hardy, athletic, warlike, and 
intellectual race, jealous of their independence and fond of oriental pomp^ not 
in language only, but costume and style of living, the very types of life in its 
highest material development ; the other grovelling savages, wresting a scanty 
subsistence from an inhospitable climate and a barren soil, small in stature, animal 
in their appetites, and possessing few marks of intelligence w'hich can be classdd 
much higher than instinct. In comparing the two peoples, we are presented 
with an impressive lesson of the folly of associating peculiar traits of character 
with patticular races, without reference to the circumstances by which they have 
been surrounded through a long course of years. Oppression would make slaves 
and liars of Spartans just as a polar climate has made Laplanders of Magyars. 

The tents of the Hungarians were of leather, and their garments of fur. They 
shaved their hair and scarified tlieir faces. They Were slow in speech and prompt 
in action. They possessed most of the vices as well as most of the virtues of 
barbarous nomade tribes. Pardonable national vanity has induced some Magyar 
historians to describe the social life of their forefathers as one of charming 
simplicity, in which the crimes, follies, and meannesses of civilisation were 
unknown. In this they are not alone. Shepherd hordes, from whatever cause, 
have in all ages been objects of admiration to those whom a more advanced stage 
of culture has fixed to one spot, and employed in the soberer pursuits of conunerce 
or Uie tillage of the soil. Arcadia has always been the chosen seat of simplicity 
and contentment. But in reality there is no connexion between herding 
flocks and roaming from place to place, and the practice of virtue, save in the 
imagination of poets and enthusiasts. The Magyars, like other nations in a 
state of barbarism, were content with what they had, only because they saw 
nothing better ; when they saw it, they coveted it, and used force to gain pos- 
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j^ession of it. Rude warriors, whose proudest boast was their valour, and to whom 
£ghting was an exciting pleasure, they seldom lied, because lying is a sign of fear 
and weakness ; but where force could not avail them, they had no hesitation in 
calling in the aid of fraud. Engagements and treaties, however solemn, were 
readily broken, when they could be broken with impunity. 

They supported themselves partly by fishing and hunting, and partly by 
keeping immense herds of sheep and oxen. Accompanied by the latter, they 
moved from place to place, abandoning each as soon as the pasturage became 
scanty. At the close of a day's march their tents were pitched, without order, and 
without defensive precaution, save what was afforded by their troops of light 
cavalrj-, which scoured the country for miles round, and soon detected the 
approach of an enemy. When they first entered Europe, their only arms were 
the bow and arrow, in the use of which they possessed wonderful dexterity. From 
his earliest boyhood ev^^ warrior was practised in horsemanship and archery. To 
ride boldly and aim surely were the two great accomplishments, to the acquisition 
of whieli his life was devoted. In the most rapid charge or most hasty retreat, he 
could discharge his arrows in any direction with equal force and precision, before, 
behind, or into the air. Onsets were made with disordered ranks, loosened reins, 
and wild cries, and the army fled without hesitation, if it were not at the first moment 
successful, but woe to the enemy that ventured too far in pursuit. He was soon 
taught that when the Magyars turned their backs it was no sign of fear, but part 
of a system of tactics. When successful, they made a terrible use of the victory 
As they never asked for mercy, so they never gave any. Their dreadful ferocity 
astonished and horrified those who remembered the attacks of the Saracen and the 
Dane, and whose grandfathers had handed down to them traditions of the devas- 
tating vengeance of Attila. They not only sacked and pillaged the towns, but 
slaughtered the inhabitants of ever)' age and sex. This barbarian cruelty was 
relieved by one trait of honour and humanity. In tlieir wildest ravages they 
never inflicted upon women any worse injury than death — and this shows the 
existence, even then, of a spark of nobility, which has since kindled into the chi- 
Talrous gallantry by which modem Hungarians are distinguished. In the laws they 
enacted for their own internal government, they evinced good sense and discern- 
ment, and a strong spirit of justice. Theft, as the commonest and most disgraceful 
offence in a camp, where all property was exposed, was punished with death, and 
all other crimes with less, but proportionate severity. 

Their manners in domestic life were simple as possible. The ceremony of 
inarriage was unknown. A man lived with one, or two, or three women, as 
melination prompted or his means allowed, and some traces of this easy arrange- 
ment are to be found in some of the Magyar idioms at the present day. A man is not 
stid to marry, but *' make a house or a household."* A Magyar virgin still calls 
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herself hajadon, or ■• girl with uncovered hair ; " the married women wear bonnets. 
There ia still another phrase, meaning " a girl for sate !" which, perhaps, implies 
the existence of a custom in those primitive times, on the part of the bold warriors, 
of purchasing with money or cattle the partners of their domestic joys and sorrows. 
Some of their proverbs give evidence of a knowledge of higher and better princi- 
ples than their manners indicated : " The three things moat conducive to happi- 
ness are. labour, sobriety, and moderation in pleasure.'* " Man's life is but a 




migration," &c. They measured lime by the changes of the moon. Sunday received 
the name of ra», or vamrnap, from the circumstance that on that day wan held a 
great iron-market, when they were settled in the vicinity of Mount Altai, in Asia.* 

Of their reliRious belief previous to iheb conversion to Christianity little 
known. That they were monotheisttt is certain, for the word Isfen, God, is Ihe^^ 
only word in the language, even to the present day, which expresses the idea of 
supreme being ; but they sacrificed white horses, on some o?Ciuions, to d< 
subordinate position, but whether good or evil cannot be ascertained. 

Their first conquests and final settlement in Europe extended beyond the 
Roman province tif Pannonia, or the modern kingdom of Hungary. Up to that 
period it had been thinly occupied by the Moravians, a tribe of Slavonian origin. 
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which Charlemagne had partially subdued. Their dukes, however, refused to 
obey his successors, and Arnulph invoked the aid of the Magyars to subdue them. 
The latter joyously answered to the call; but, having once entered the confines of 
the ciTilised world, they made up their minds never to return. During Amulph's 
lifetime they remained peaceable ; but, during the minority of hb son Lewis, they 
made such good use of their opportunities, that, in a single day, in the year 900, 
they laid wa=te a tract of countrj- fifty miles in circumference. At the battle of 




-Augsburg, theChriEiian army was totally routed, and the Hungarians carried fire and 
"nvrd throaghBavaria.Swabia.andFrnnconia. To the terror they inspired the feudal 
(uties and walled towns owe their origin ;* for both barons and burRhers had to 
take precautions against the attacks of a foe who swept over the countrj' with 
<hc rapidity and destructiveness of a simoom of the desert. The Germau empire 
Wi! for thirty years compelled to pay tribute, through the fear of seeing put 
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into execution a threat to carry all the women and children into captivity, and 
slaughter all the males above the age of ten years. At last they approached the 
confines of Italy, and pitched their camp on the Brenta. But they were surprised 
and alarmed at beholding the apparent strength and populousness of the coimtry 
which lay beyond, and asked leave to retire. The Itahan king, in the first flush 
of eJLultation, rashly refused it In the battle which followed, 20,000 of his 
soldiers were slain, and his army totally defeated. The invaders now poured over 
the country like an avalanche. Pavia, the first city of the west in wealth and 
splendour, was burnt and plundered, forty-three churches being consumed in one 
day, and of the population only two hundred were spared, who bought their li^es 
by a quantity of gold and silver collected from amongst the smoking ruins. The 
churches that escaped during the inroads of which this was but the commencement, 
embodied in their litany the fearful prayer, *' Oh, save and deliver us, thine unworthy 
servants, we beseech Thee, from the arrows of the Hungarians I" 



" Nunc te rogamiis, licet servi pessimi, 
Ab Ungerorum, nos dcfendas jaoidis !" 



The sum of ten bushels of silver was paid as a ransom for Italian subjects who 
had fallen into the invaders' hands, and were threatened with death; but 
it is said the latter were cheated in the settling of the account. The Hungarians 
next turned their attention to the eastern empire, routed the Bulgarians, and 
presented themselves before Constantinople. The Greeks were protected by their 
walls ; but one of the Magyar warriors, in a spirit of haughty defiance, rode up, 
and struck his battle-axe into the Golden Gate. They were at last, by the united 
infiuence of tribute, expostulation, and entreaty, induced to retrace their steps, 
and leave the imperial city to be sacked two or three centuries later by another 
horde of the same race. 

At last, in the year 934, the power of the Hungarians was broken, and 
a stop put to their ravages by Henry the Fowler, and his son Otho the Great, two 
Saxon princes. The former rose from a sick bed to take the command of his 
army when he heard of their approach. He advised his countrymen to receive 
the first discharge of the Magyar arrows upon their bucklers, and prevent a 
second by closing with their lances. They obeyed his injunctions and won a 
complete victory, which Henry commemorated by having it painted upon the 
walls of the great hall in his castle of Merseburgh. 

Twenty years afterwards (954), when Henry was dead, they again invaded the 
dominions of his son Otho the Great, with 100,000 horse, and passing the Rhine 
and the Mouse, penetrated to the heart of Flanders. The vigour and energy of 
Otho stayed the torrent. The German princes united against the common foe, 
and passed their combined forces in solemn review upon the plains of Augsburg. 
They consisted of eight legions, composed of various tribes from the different 
provinces. All the aid which religious devotion in a superstitious age could give 
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to support the courage of the troops, was called into requisition. They were 

• 

purified by a fast, and the camp was blessed by the relics of the saints and martyrs. 
Otho girded on the sword of Constantine, the first that had ever conquered under 
the banner of the cross, grasped the spear of Charlemagne, and waved the banner 
of St. Maurice. He carried with him likewise, as his surest ground of hope, the 
holy lance, the point of which was made from the nails of the true cross, and 
which had been purchased from the Duke of Burgundy by the gift of a produce . 
Thus fortified, the Christian warriors awaited the pagan onslaught. The Hunga- 
rians crossed the Lech secretly, and followed on the rear of the German army, 
plundered the baggage, and carried confusion into the ranks of the Swabian and 
Bohemian legions. The Franconians came to the rescue, and restored the fortune 
of the day, and the Saxons, incited by the example, and inspired by the voice of 
their leader, performed prodigies of valour, and achieved a victory surpassing in 
magnitude and importance any that had been won for three centuries before^ 
The Hungarians were totally routed, and their retreat being cut off by the rivers 
of Bavaria, they were slaughtered without mercy, their past cruelties having 
deprived them of all claim on the pity of their conquerors. Three of their princes 
were hanged at Ratisbon, and the fugitives who escaped were but too glad to settle 
down in weakness and disgrace upon the plains from which they had so often 
issued to spread terror and dismay throughout Europe. There the Magyars 
mingled with the Jazyges, the Moravians, and the Szeklers, and derived fresh energy 
from intermarriage with the thousands of robust captives whom they had carried 
from all parts of Europe in their forrays. They now began to adopt the customs 
of civilised life, and established a regular form of government, under the most 
famous of their chiefs or dukes, Arpad. The country was divided into a number of 
districts or counties, each governed by an electoral chief. Cities somewhat resem- 
bling those of the Romans, but ruder and less solid, began to spring up. All 
great state affairs were decided by a mounted assemblage of the warriors in the 
plains bordering on the river Teyss. The colonies of foreign races and the western 
captives were suffered to pursue their occupations in peace, and enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the law ; but the men of pure Magj'ar blood retained a supremacy, which 
in later days ripened into the'modem Hungarian nobility. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A.D. 894—1095. 

THE DYNA8IY OF AEPAD. 

Abfap reigned, in 894, over a million of Magyars, over whom 215,000 composed 
the armed force of the nation, and with wisdom in advance of his age, he devoted 
his attention to the consolidation of his power, as the surest means of securing 
it; and for this purpose he convoked an assemblage in a large plain, under 
the open sky, to consult upon the measures to be adopted. In this we find the 
origin of the Hungarian Diet, and of the privileges which the Magyars reserved 
to themselves alone, to the exclusion of the conquered tribes, and which at that 
time were necessary for the preservation of their conquests. The Magyars were 
all equal, and those of them who have not preserved their nobility down to the 
present day, have lost it in consequence of their long refusal to become converts 
to Christianity. Arpad's memory is still held in veneration amongst the Hun. 
garians, as he is considered the real founder of the nation. 

Of his immediate successors little is known. The Magyars were separated from 
the rest of Europe as well by language and religion as by the memory of their 
past cruelties and the dread of future inroads. The last instance upon record in 
which they revived the ancient terror of their name, was an attack upon Venice in 
the reign of Duke Zoltan, Arpad's successor. Under him the Magyar hordes once 
more abandoned the plains on which they had settled, and, forcing the passes of the 
Alps, penetrated to the shore of the Adriatic (a.d. 900). Excited by rumours of the 
wealth and magnificence of Venice, which even at that early period was renowned 
for the enterprise of her merchants and the extent of her commerce, they deter- 
mined to cross over and attack her. They hastily embarked in the first boats that 
came in their way, and Citta Nuovo, Equilo, Capo-d'Argere, and Chiozza speedily 
fell victims to their fury. The chain of islands forming a sort of pier or jetty, the 
two extremities of which touch the mainland, was now invaded, and they had 
but to cross the narrow arm of the sea which separates Venice from Malamocco. 
Terror and disorder reigned in the capital. The Doge, Pietro Tribuno, hastily 
equipped the fleet, and rousing the courage of the Venetians by reminding them 
of their victory over Pepin in the same place and in as great an extremity, led 
them against the enemy. We can hardly suppose that the Magyars, unacquainted 
as they must have been with the art of navigation, and provided only with such 
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veswla as ihey happened to find in the ports on their route, were in a i>osition to 
offer a vigorous icsietance to the hardy aud experienced sailors of the " city of the 

sea." There was little to sustain their courage save the thirst for plunder, and 
fury at being opposed when Ihey had ail but grasped it. The doge, profiting by 
his knowledge of the locality, and the desterity and skill of his crews, speedily 
rented fhem. The majority made a hasly escape lo Ihc mniniand, but ihe sea 




^^nname^oovered with the arms, clothing, and dead bodies of a great multitude^ 
o( the slain. • 

The successor of the ihree terrible dukes, Arpad, Zoltan, and Zoxis, Geyaa, ' 
married a Bavarian princess, and caused himself to be baptised into the Ctuistuui 
Faith. Doling the reign of Charlemagne in Germany, missionaries had. under Iu< 
'tispiee-i, made strenuous efforts to introduce the Christian religion into Hungary, 
Md bad been partially successful : bat no sooner was he dead than most of the 
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converts relapsed into paganism, and the few wlxo remained faithful to their 
principles were compelled to worship in secret, in order to escape the violence and 
persecution of their countrymen, who looked upon them as innovators and impious 
contemners of the religion of their forefathers. The Christians met hy. night, as 
the Roman churches had done eight centuries before, to celebrate the rites of 
baptism and the Lord's supper, and sought to keep alive the fire of faith by 
frequent intercourse with the people and clergy of the neighbouring nations. 

After Geysa had ascended the throne, his inclination towards the new faith was 
soon made manifest. Making due allowance for exaggeration in the eulogies 
which the church and the national historians have heaped upon him, he appears 
to have been a man superior in intellect, and perhaps in cultivation, to the mass of 
the people whom he was called upon to govern, and to have seen with regret that 
robbery and murder were looked upon by them as the only occupation worthy 
of Magyars. He perceived also the vast superiority possessed by the neigh- 
bouring nations in the arts and sciences and the comforts of life, and ascribed the 
whole, or at least the greater part of it to the religion they professed. He 
resolved to act the part of Numa, and become the reformer of the creed as 
well as of the manners of his countrymen. He therefore collected great 
numbers of Christian missionaries from various parts of Europe to instruct them 
in the rudiments of the true faith. All the national prejudices were at once 
roused against him. The old Magyars, who recounted with pride the exploits of 
Zoltan and Zoxis, the dangers and glory of which they themselves had shared, 
and told how Italian mothers soothed their perverse children by the mere mention 
of the terrible warriors of Pannonia, were enraged at his departure from the 
faith in which their fathers and brothers had conquered and died ; and the young 
jaen, and even the women, mocked at the effeminacy of a chief who was more 
intent upon empty ceremonial and the idle jargon of foreign priests than the 
exercises of the oamp and preparation for war. The duke was, however, supported 
by the adjacent nations, particularly the Saxons, who were not a little pleased 
to see their troublesome neighbours about to undergo the softening influences of 
the Christian faith, and was thus enabled to bring his reign to a peaceful close 
without any open demonstration of discontent on tlie part of his subjects. He 
founded a consiaerable number of schools and colleges for the education of the 
cl^^'gy* and made some attempts to put down robbery and murder — then but 
trifling offences in the eyes of the people, to whom it seemed almost natural that 
the warriors, who had inflicted so many evils upon foreigners, should now and 
then, by way of relaxation, turn their arms against their own countrymen. He 
died without seeing the darling object of his life — the conversion of the nation — 
in reality much nearer its accomplishment than when he commenced his reign ; 
but he had at least sown the seeds of Christianity. 

Upon his death, his son Stephen ascended the throne, of whose birth a curious 
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Story is told as to the means taken by the saints to announce to his parents ihe great 
destinies that were in store for their ofispring. Its truth to us seems more than 
doubtful ; but as at the present day there are almost as many degrees in faith as 
varieties in physiognomy, we leave our readers to judge. 

The name of Qeysa*s wife was Saroltha, to whom, while pregnant, the proto« 
martyr Stephen appeared in a dream, and thus addressed her :— •*' Woman, be of 
good courage, and put thy faith in Christ ; know that thou shalt bring forth a 
fortunate son, unto whom this kingdom shall be given. Such a wonderful man 
as he shall be Pannonia has never seen, nor after his death shall ever see again ; 
and after his departure he shall be numbered amongst the saints. I am Stephen, 
the protomartyr ; give him my name.'* 

Upon awakening, Saroltha returned thanks to Qod, and ordered masses to be 
said in honour of the saint upon all the christian altars in the kingdom ; and after 
her son's birth, he received in baptism the name of Stephen. The boy was care* 
Ittlly educated, and his father, shortly before his death, presented him to the people 
in a solemn assemblage, expressing his belief that it was reserved for him to 
win them to civilisation and Christianity, as the Lord had appeared to him in a 
dream, and informed him that the part he had taken in war and rapine in his 
youth had unfitted him for succeeding in so holy a work. Stephen was immediately 
saluted duke by the assembled warriors, and after his father's decease entered 
upon the government under the most favourable auspices. Geysa's work of 
evangelisation was steadily carried out ; and though the earlier part of his reign 
was disturbed by conspiracy and rebellion, his efforts were completely successful. 
Churches were built in all parts of the country, parishes marked out, and priests 
appointed to their cure, and the ancient Scythian rites finally abandoned. The 
altan were decorated with sumptuous magnificence, and everything that eccle- 
siastical ingenuity could devise was displayed in profusion to impress the untutored 
imaginations of the people. Having accomplished to his satisfaction this change 
in the religion of the country, Stephen turned his attention to the chastisement and 
subjugation of the various tribes surrounding his dominions, who under his father's 
peaceful rule had grown insolent with impunity. His arms were in every case 
successful, and, with a propagandist zeal quite in keeping with the character of 
the man and the spirit of the times, the adoption of Christianity was made an 
essential condition in every treaty made with the vanquished. * For all these 
pious labours he received from Pope Sylvester II. a royal crown, and the title of 
^Apostolic King," which the emperors of Austria bear at the present day. 

His political reforms were scarcely less important than his religious ones. The 
influence of the Catholic clergy, and daily contact with the neighbouring states, 
whose government was rather feudal than democratic, induced Stephen to substi- 
tute a constitutional monarchy for the rude and loosely organised military republic, 

* Bonfinios Rer. Hung. Dec. ii. p. 216. 

B 2 
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of which his ancestors had simply been the chieftains. He established three 
different orders in the state — ^prelates, magnates {seniores domim), and the inferior 
nobility {mhiles servientes regales). Each of these orders had an actual share 
in the administration of the government, but in the diets they could come to 
no decision unless they were unanimous.* The palatine {Nagy-ur) was, next 
the king, the most important personage, and filled the monarch's place during his 
absence ©r illness. Stephen afterwards appointed a supreme judge {orszdgbir^, 
a treasurer, and other superior officers and magnates, who constituted the order 
of barons of the empire. Under this head were included the chiefs of the 
ancient Magyar class or tribe. It will be seen that the republican government 
was thus entirely destroyed. In the new order of things the church, as usual, 
came in for the lion's share of power and profit. The clergy, by working on the 
religious disposition of the king, managed to secure a high 'political position and 
the first rank in the three orders. Stephen, also, was the first to establish 
the districts called counties, which exist down to the present day ; and each of 
these retained the right of administering its internal afiairs independent of all 
others. The members of the nobility generally occupied seats in the council, and 
the king himself was frequently present at the meetings. The counties were, in 
almost every respect, minor republics, and, besides, had the right of convoking 
periodically assemblies which excicised a direct infiuencc upon the general 
administration of the central government. This whole arrangement has always 
been so highly prized by the Magyars, that tradition says that Stephen made 
it under the inspiration of the Deity. 

The military organisation difiered in some respects from the civil, but was found 
tp be extremely well adapted for the defence of the country. The military 
division consisted of sixty-two or seventy-two citadel counties^ the commanders of 
which resided in the fortresses — hence their title of Comites Casfrt. For purposes 
of defence simply there was a sort of militia upon a scale suited to the habits 
and traditions of the people. The magnates formed the *' king's army" {Kir6ly 
Sereg)^ and the nobles in general — the national army at present called the insw* 
rection^ and it was obliged to be always in readiness to repel any attempt at foreign 
invasion. As a natural consequence of this, the possession of land in Hungary 
was even more intimately connected with the rights of the nobles than elsewhere. 
Two general principles regulated the privileges of the nobles, or, in other words, of 
the conquerors. First, that ever after Stephen's reign, the crown was the proprietor 
of all the land in the kingdom. In strict law, the nobles were only the possessora 
or occupiers of their estates ; what we call the right of property being known 
amongst the Magyars as the right of possession {Jus possefstonarum). Secondly, 
all persons not noble could not possess land, and were, consequently, not called 

* This is the statement of the national historian Michael Horv&th. Other writers assert 
that at this period there existed merely a senate with a considtatiTe voice. 
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Upon to defenil the kingdom. The entire soil was thus divided amongst ihe 
woiriora, the companions of the first dukes or chieftaini, just as in England 
liter the Xomuin conquest. The original inhabitants met with the tame 
bte as the Saxons, but. unhappily, the same good fortune was not in store 
for them. 

The usual condition attaching to a gift of land in Hungary was the oTdinaiy 
feudal one of a milituTv senicc. In e' erj- case the sovereign stipulated that in 




; of failure of heirs male of the grantee, who alone could fulfil the duties 
atluchinf; to the lenure. the estate should revert to the grantor, or his heirs, or 
succcsiJorE. 

Stephen wishing, a. short time previous to his death, to appoint a successor to his 
Jungdom in some way related to tiimaelf, now that bis son Emerik was dead, sent 
Jiastily for \''azu], the son of his cousin, a young man who, for his licentiousness, 
liad been shut np in prison, and ordered him to be liberated and tirought to him 
ivnhwitb- But uwn Uysla. the nueen. hearing of thi«. nhc entered into i> 
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conspiracy with Buda, the messenger, to frustrate the king's intentions, in orddr 
that a favourite of her own might succeed to the throne. She, therefore, g^rt 
orders to Sebus, Buda's son, to precede his father to Vaz^uPs prison, and there put 
out the eyes of the latter, and fill up his ears with molten lead. Sebus literally 
carried out his instructions, and then fled into Bohemia. On the following day 
Buda arrived and led the unfortunate Vazul, thus mutilated, into the presence of 
the old king, who, on seeing him, gave way to the loudest demonstrations of grief 
and indignation. But his advanced age, and increasing infirmities, had so far 
detracted from the vigour of his earlier years, that he was unable to take any steps 
either for the discovery or the punishment of the perpetrators of this foul crime, 
and after a feeble attempt to secure the safety of the sons of his cousin Ladislaus, 
by advising them to fly into Poland, he resigned himself to die, about the year 
1034, after a long and glorious reign of nearly forty years. 

The changes he had wrought in the religion, manners, and government of the 
kingdom, having won a barbarous and cruel people from habits of rapine and 
violence, and having taught thcni to cultivate the arts of civilised life, and dwell in 
peace with their neighbours, would have been suflicient, in the infancy of the world, 
to procure hit translation to Olympus, without the pain or humiliation of death, 
and would have Oftused ten thousand altars to smoke with incense for ages after- 
wards in honour of his memory. In the eleventh century they were quite sufficient 
to admit him to the goodly company of the saints and martyrs. For forty years 
his body lay unnoticed in the tomb, until, in the reign of Ladislaus, a missive was 
received Arom the Pope, according the honours of canonization to those who con- 
verted Hungary to Christianity. Chief among these was the deceased king. 
Upon the receipt of the authorisation, Ladislaus ordained a fast of three days' 
duration, and directed all persons of every class to implore, by prayers and suppli- 
cation, the Divine blessing upon the ceremonial they were about to perform. A 
solemn procession marched to the tomb, but, on reaching it, it was found that no 
efforts could remove the stone fh>m the entrance. After several attempts had 
failed, the popular voice began to ascribe the difficulty to a miraculous manifesta- 
tion of Divine displeasure, and the king looked around in sore perplexity for 
the explanation of the mystery. A certain virgin named Charis came to the 
rescue, by informing Ladislaus that the reluctance of the stone to quit its position 
was due to his having imprisoned his brother Soloman a short time previously, 
in consequence of a quarrel ; and prophesied that until he had been released all 
efforts to remove it would prove futile. Her advice and rebuke were attended 
to : Soloman was released, the stone thrown aside, the body carried forth, and 
a Tolume would not suffice to enumerate all the blind who on that day received 
their sight, all the deaf who heard, the lame who walked, the lepers who were 
cleMised, and all the doubting who were confirmed, or blasphemers who were 
confounded. So runs the chronicle or tradition. 

Peter, the grandnephew of Stephen, having obtained the crown through the 
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macbmations of Oysla, the old king's wife, had no sooner ascended the throne 
than he disgusted all parties by his tyranny. Not only did he rehise to tread in 
the footsteps of his uncle, whom the Magyars loved to call the Charlemagne and 
CloTis of Hungary, but he did not even fill the kingly office with ordinary show 
of outward dignity and decorum. From the very first he insulted and professed 
to despise the nobility; evinced marked partiality for the Germans and other 
foreigners, invited them to his court, and acted in everything in accordance with 
their advice. German garrisons^ contrary to the express laws of the kingdom, 
were placed in the towns and fortresses, and Germans were appointed to fill some 
of the highest offices in the state. The courtiers afiected to contemn the natives of 
the country as untutored barbarians, and were encouraged in their insolence by Peter 
himself. In addition to this, he outraged the feelings of the people by an open 
licentiousness foreign to the national manners, and hitherto unknown in Hungary. 
The wives and daughters of some of the first families in the kingdom were sub- 
jected to the most cruel insults from himself and his satellites. 

The magnates at last sent a deputation to lay before him in detail the various 
grievances of which they complained, and to implore him to restore the high offices 
of the state to men of his own nation, to drive the foreign favourites firom his 
court, and last of all to reform his own manners. Their prayers were listened to 
m contemptuous silence, and rejected with insult. Peter declared that not only 
would he not expel the Germans, but that he would load them with still greater 
honours ; that these complaints were dictated by the native turbulence of the 
Magyars, and that he would show them right speedily that he was sole rtder in 
his own dominions. 

The result was such as might have been expected. The deputation retired in 
indignation, and the nobles instantly met in council, and solemnly entered into a 
league to dethrone the tyrant, and fixed upon Aba, a man of royal blood, as his 
successor. Aba was forthwith led before a public assemblage of the armed 
warriors of the nation, and by them unanimously saluted king with loud acclama- 
tions, and instant preparations were made to march against Peter. When the 
latter hea^d of what^ad occurred he was seized with consternation, and finding 
himself deserted by all those who in the days of his prosperity had been loudest 
in their protestations of fidelity, he fled precipitately into Bavaria. 

Aba then called together a grand council of the nobles, explained the cause of 
the rebellion, defended the part he had himself taken in it, and after enumerating 
Peter's crimes and outrages, solemnly declared his intention of restoring and 
upholding the ancient order of things, and of governing in accordance with the 
laws and constitution of the kingdom as established by Stephen of blessed memory. 
All the illegal decrees of the late king wer§ forthwith revoked, the civil and 
military officials who had been dismissed to make way for the foreigners were 
restored, and all Germans expelled from the\:ountry. Aba had scarce reigned for 
three years, when (1042). Peter suddenly prepared to invade the kingdom at 
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the head of a large German army, sent to his aid by the emperor, Uenry UL, 
who himself accompanied the expedition. Ambassadors were forthwith despatched 
to learn from Henry the cause of this sudden attack. The reply which that 
monarch gave proves that even at that early period, and amongst a people whose 
history and manners were a standing protest against irresponsible power, the 
doctrine of divine right, in these latter days productive of so much evil to 
mankind, was beginning to gain ground. He declared that he could never lightly 
pass over injuries done to his friends, and in particular the outrage upon Peter, 
as kings should, from the very nature of their office, be held sacred amongst all 
nations. Aba replied, that amongst them, the persons of their kings were held 
sacred, but to tyrants they could never submit. Henry was, however, inex- 
orable, and Aba resolved to anticipate him by suddenly raising an army, and, 
entering Austria and Bavaria, laid waste the country on both banks of the Danube, 
and slaughtered the inhabitants, and re-entered Hungary with a vast amount, of 
plunder and a great number of captives. Henry was celebrating the feast of Easter 
when he heaid of the occurrence, and instantly enumerated, in a full assemblage 
of the German princes, all the atrocities that had been committed by the Magyars, 
and announced his intention of marching instantly to inflict summary vengeance 
upon the perpetrators. Scarcely had he finished, when ambassadors from Hungary 
presented themselves, who, on learning the intention of the Germans, declared that 
Aba was quite ready to return the captives and the booty, but as to the restora- 
tion of Peter, it was a thing not to be thought of, and which they would rather die 
than submit to. But Henry had already pledged himself to Albert, Duke of 
Austria, whose sister Peter had married, that the restoration of the exiled king 
should be accomplished at all hazard »» and therefore dismissed the ambassadors 
without any answer. Internal troubles in his own dominions, however, caused 
the postponement of the intended expedition, and Aba, in the meantime, end«i- 
voured to amuse him by fair words and fine promises which he neither intended 
nor had the ability to fulfil. 

In the interval dissensions and discontents arose in the kingdom, the exact 
origin of which we have now no means of ascertaining. By his attempt to improve 
the condition of the peasants, or serfs, Aba appears to have excited the hostility 
of the nobles, but what measures he adopted for that purpose, or in what manner 
he attempted to carry them out, we know not. The descendants of the ancient 
Dacians, and the debris of all the tribes who from time to time had settled in 
Pannonia in the earlier centuries of Christianity, and been obliged to submit 
to more powerful invaders, had, as we have already said, under the Magyar domi- 
nation sunk into the abject condition of tillers of the soil for their conquerors' 
benefit, and came at last to be numbered amongst the chattels on the farm. The 
condition of these people, as in alt other countries of Europe where a conquest 
had taken place, was deplorable. T]iey were not allowed to change their place 
of residence, except by consent of thtir owners ; were incapable of acquiring 
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property ; and were daily subject to all the outrages which unbridled power in a 
mde and barbarous age could inflict. 

It is more than probable that Aba was a man of philosophic mind, and 
humane disposition^ that he pitied these unfortunate men, and risked his crown 
in the attempt to liberate or elevate them ; but as all the accounts of his quarrel 
with the nobles and its consequences which have come down to us are not only 
meagre in the extreme, but are from the pen of chroniclers whose prejudices 
were in favour of the conquering party, they must be received with great sus- 
picion. 

His attempts at innovation and intrenchment on their rights and privileges 
excited the ire of the nobility to such a degree, that they considered the offences of 
Peter small in comparison,* and forthwith began to conspire to bring about his 
restoration. The plot was discovered before it was ripe : some of the conspirators 
were arrested, tried, and put to death ; some fled to Henry's camp ; and others, 
being induced to appear at court for the purpose of discussing their grievances 
openly with the king, were secretly despatched by his guards. The fugitives 
implored the German emperor to rid the kingdom of this cruel monster, who 
would never fulfil his engagements, who had insulted the nobility, and degraded 
the kingly office by frequent and familiar intercourse with serfs and ploughmen, 
and whose crimes called loudly for vengeance. Henry listened to their supplica- 
tions with a willing ear, and began his march, under the guidance of the refugees, 
and coming up with the Hungarian army, instantly ofiered battle. The contest 
was long and bloody ; but while the issue was still doubtful, the defection of a large 
body of his forces threw Aba's army into confusion, and led to his total defeat. 
The Germans ascribed their victory partly, of course, to their own valour, and 
partly to the timely appearance of a sign in the heavens, upon which a great wind 
arose, and blew into the faces of their antagonists a thick cloud of dust which 
blinded and disheartened them. Whatever we may think of the miracle, there is no 
doubt about the result of the engagement. Aba fled precipitately across the 
Danube, until, on arriving at a village on the Teyss, he was slain by some of his 
own followers, and buried in a neighbouring church (1044). 

Peter was now restored to the throne which he had lost by his folly, but he 
appeared to have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing in adversity. He again 
surrounded himself by foreigners, repaid the services of the nobles who had joined 
Henry's army by insult and neglect, and soon convinced them that the exchange 
they had made was by no means for the better. A spirit of discontent spread through 
the whole nation, and when the three princes, Andrew, Bela, and Leventa, whom 
Stephen had sent into Poland for safety after the mutilation of Vazul, appeared once 

• ** Usque adeo insolens efiectus est, ut competltore perniciosior esse videretur, quippe qui et 
foTere humiles agrestesque, et in nobiles immaniter eaevire, coeperat." — Bot\fin, Dec. ii. 
Ub. ii. p. 219. 
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more on the scene, their advent was hailed with acclamation. They had been 
received by Misco, the king of Poland, with great kindnest and cordiality, and one 
of them, Bda, had distinguished himself during his stay in his dominionaby an act 
of romantic valour, which in that age powerfully impressed the imaginations of the 
people. A dispute had arisen between the Poles and the Pomeranians as to the 
payment of tribute, which the former claimed from the latter. The contending 
parties were about to decide it by an appeal to arms, when it was proposed that, 
instead of a general engagement of the two armies, a champion should be chosen 
on each side, to whose strength and valour should be confided the assertion of the 
rights of his countrymen. If the Pole proved victorious, the Pomeranians should 
pay the tribute ; if not, not. Bela came forward, and volunteered his services as the 
champion of Poland. They were accepted, and in the first onset he unhorsed his 
antagonist, and then despatched him with a single blow of his sword ; for which 
exploit Misco loaded him with favours, bestowed on him large estates in Pome- 
rania, and gave him his daughter Gysla in marriage, by whom he had two eons, 
Geysa and Ladislaus. The other two brothers, Andrew and Leventa, after 
various wanderings amongst the Cumans and the Russians, returned at last to 
Hungary, upon hearing of the feeling of discontent which pervaded the minds of 
the people. • Here they were presented to large assemblages of the Magyars, who 
imanimously saluted them kings, and called loudly for the destruction of all 
foreigners and priests, the overthrow of the Christian religion and the chxirches 
built for its worship, and the restoration of the ancient Scythian rites — a striking 
proof of the superficial nature of tlie conversions effected at that period amongst 
the barbarians of northern Europe. Putting themselves at the head of the 
multitude, the two princes marched rapidly towards Buda, the chief city of the 
kingdom. Some priests, and most of the bishops, were slaughtered on the waj". 
Peter attempted- 9nce more to find safety in flight, but found himself encom- 
passed on every side by enemies, and was at last captured in the village of 
Zamur ; and his eyes having been put out, he died of grief and vexation three-days 
afterwards, in the third year from his restoration to the throne. 

The foreigners having been everywhere expelled, Andrew and Leventa marched 
to Alba Regia, the royal residence, where the former was solemnly crowned king, 
with the consent and approbation of the magnates, but only three bishops could 
be found to assist at the coronation, the others having been slain or having taken 
flight (1047). 

Andrew had no sooner ascended the throne, than he. issued an ordinance, com* 
manding all Hungarians, upon pain of death, to abandon all pagan rites and 
ceremonies, and return to the worship of the true God, and of his son Jefius 
Christ ; and ordering all towns and villages in which any church or chapel had 
been destroyed, to repair or rebuild it forthwith. As far as we can learn, 
these injunctions were obeyed without a murmur, the more readily, as Leventa, 
who was a firm adherent of the pagan faith, died a few days after his btother*8 
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coronation. It seems as if the people disliked Christiamty simply because, 
during Peter's reign» it had come to be associated in their minds with foreign 
influence and domination, and they returned to paganism because it was the 
religion of nationality. Our own history contains a similar instance of the 
antipathy of a people to a creed, because it was the creed of alien oppressors. 
If England had not been Protestant, in all likelihood Ireland would not now have 
been Catholic. 

Andrew's attention for the next few years was occupied with the settlement of 
differences, either by the sword or negotiation, with the surrounding nations. To 
enter into the details of these squabbles would be tedious and uninteresting, even 
if it were instructive. Amongst the semi-civilised people of northern Europe, at 
that time, they were perpetually arising, and exhibit the same monotonous features 
of treachery, violence, and rapine, redeemed by no better trait than physical 
courage. 

When Andrew found himself childless, and in the decline of life, he sent a 
message to Bcla, his brother, who, as we have said, was settled in Poland, 
requesting him to come into Hungar}- with his wife and children, that he might 
tssist in calming the contentions and disorders by which the nation was agitated, 
and that they might divide the kingdom between them (lOdl). Bela, immediately 
upon the receipt of this, laid aside the dukedom with which Misco had invested 
him, and started for his brother's dominions. He was received with the utmost 
joy, not only by Andrew, but by the whole population ; and an assembly having 
bem held, the kingdom was divided into three parts, two-thirds being reserved for 
the king, and the remainder being assigned to Bela. The two monarchs ruled 
Over their respective dominions for some years in perfect harmony, but the calm 
Wis mdeiy broken by another vigorous attack from Henry III., of Germany, who 
had collected a large force with the avowed intention of avenging the injuries 
smtmined by Peter, and the perfidy and inconstancy of the Hungarians. He 
entered Himgary at the head of a powerful army, and laid vigorous siege to 
Presburg, a town on the Danube. He launched floating towers upon the river, 
and attacked the walls by the aid of every machine in use at that period, at the 
same time maintaining a strict blockade on every side, so as to starve the garrison 
into Aubmisaion. Upon the latter the attack had come unexpectedly > and being 
totally unptepared for a lengthened defence, they were obliged to resort to 
itMtagvm to open np the passage of the river. A skilful s>vimmer, named Zoth- 
ttttad, dropped tilently from the walls into the water in the dead of the night, and 
iwimming round the enemy's vessels, bored holes in their sides below the water- 
mark, and before morning the majority were sunk, in spite of all the eiSbrts of the 
eitws ; and the emperor • was compelled to raise the siege in haste. The news 
litving animated the courage of the Hungarians, the Germans were attacked upon 
etery side, and compelled to retreat precipitately into their own country. 

In the following year, Henry, chagrined by his failure, fitted out another 
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expedition, and again invaded Hungary. Andrew and Bela hastily collected their 
forces, laid waste the frontier districts, so as to deprive the enemy of all supplies 
on his march, and then awaited the issue. The Germans, after enduring terrible 
sufferings, were impatiently expecting their fleet by the Danube, when a letter 
from the admiral to the emperor having fallen into Andrew's hands, a forged 
answer was returned, commanding him to sink his vessels and join the army at 
Ratisbon, as the expedition was abandoned. The order was obeyed, and Henry 
was still in uncertainty, when his camp was suddenly attacked in the night by a 
large force of Hungarian archers and slingers, who, in the darkness and confusion, 
slaughtered a vast number of the Germans. He was now fain to solicit peace. 
Some years previous to this; Andrew, haunted by the fear of dying childless, bad 
muried Agmunda, the daughter of the Duke of the Muscovites, and by her had 
two sons, Soloman and David. To the elder of these, Soloman, the emperor offered 
to betroth his daughter Sophia, as a pledge of the peace and amity which he 
wished henceforth to maintain with the king of Hungary. His offers were 
accepted ; a treaty was made, provisions were sent in abundance to the German 
camp, and a short time afterwards the nuptial rites were celebrated witb 
great pomp. The former had not yet emerged from boyhood, and was thus 
but too soon made acquainted with the cares and anxieties of the world, 
Andrew was now seized with paralysis, and believing his end to be approaching, 
declared Soloman his heir, before an assembly of the prelates and magnates, by 
whom he was solemnly crowned. At the ceremony, according to custom, the 
words of Isaac to Jacob were chanted or recited : ''Let the people serve thee, 
and nations bow down to thee. Be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's 
sons bow down to thee ; " * and .although this was interpreted to Bela as 
signifying Andrew's intention that he and his two sons,- Geysa and Ladislaus, 
should be subject to the sway of Soloman, it does not appear that he made an 
objection to the claims of the young prince to what was certainly his lawful 
inheritance. 

But in a very short time some of the nobles, who bore no good will to Bela, 
made it appear to Andrew, that as long as his brother lived, his son would never 
enjoy the kingdom in peace, and they advised him to employ stratagem to leam 
Bela*s intentions. The latter was accordingly invited to court, and Andrew 
received him reclining on a couch in the open air, having a sword and a crown 
placed on the ground at his side. The former symbolized the dukedom, the latter 
the kingdom. Bela was to be offered his choice of the two as a present ; if he chose 
the crown, it was to be taken as a proof that his intentions were sinister, and he was 
to be slain on the spot, if he chose the sword, that he was content with his position, 
and would never attempt aught against his nephew's supremacy. The plot was 
revealed to Bela by the treachery of a servant, and he prudently chose the sword. 

♦ Gen. xxvii. 29. 
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Transported with delight, the old king sent him away laden with presents, and being 

coimnced of the sincerity of his attachment, solemnly committed the interests of his 

son to his keeping. But Bela was so alarmed by the dangerous position in which 

bis Itfother's suspicions had placed him, that in three months afterwards 

lie fled with all his family to the court of Misco, his father-in-law, told him of 

aO the injuries and insults he had receiyed from Andrew, and besought him 

to aid him in taking possession of the Hungarian crown, supporting his 

pnyer by drawing a glowing picture of the advantages that would result 

fiom the dose alliance of the two kingdoms. Misco complied with his request, 

nd placed a strong force at his disposal, with which he invaded his brother's 

dominions. 

Andrew* on his side, was not idle ; he sent an embassy to Henry representing 
the dangers of his situation, and asking for an auxiliary force. The emperor 
instantly sent him 12,000 men, and a similar contingent was furnished by Bratis* 
lass. King of Bohemia. The two armies met on the banks of the Teyss ; the 
Geiman troops crossed the river, and fiercely attacked the combined Polish and 
Himgarian forces of Bela. The battle which ensued was long and bloody, and 
ended in the total defeat of Andrew, who was taken prisoner, and died on the 
following day, leaving Bela in undisturbed possession of the kingdom (1C62). 
Bela, immediately after his coronation, turned his whole attention to internal 
reforms. He established a regular system of coinage, appointed places and limes 
for the holding of markets, and even took upon himself to fix the prices of com- 
modities, and admitted the use of Byzantine coins. He secured to all Soloman's 
family and relatives the full and undisturbed enjoyment of their property. The 
exercise of pagan worship throughout the whole of his dominions was strictly 
forbidden upon pain of death. To him also belongs the honour of organising the 
two legislative chambers. His energy, impartiality, and pure administration of 
jiutice, tended greatly to the development of the national resources, and it was 
not without unfeigned sorrow that his subjects received the news of his death, 
which was caused by the falling of a ruined wall, which broke his limbs in such a 
maimer as to baffle the skill of the physicians of the time (1065). Soloman, 
Andrew*s son, inunediately called upon Henry IV. of Germany, the son and 
snecesaor of the late emperor, to restore him to his father's throne, and by his aid, 
Qeysa and Ladislaus were compelled to fly into Poland, and Soloman was put in 
undisturbed possession of the kingdom. In a short time the two brothers again 
made their appearance npon the frontier with a Polish army, and there appeared 
every probability of another civil war. By the mediation of the clergy, however, 
a reconciliation was effected, by which the kingdom was ceded to Soloman, and 
to Geysa was reserved his father* s dukedom. 

This was a period of new conquests. Between the years 602 and 641 great 
hordes of Serbs and Croats, quitting the countries in which they dwelt beyond 
the Carpathian mountains, settled in the northern part of the Greek Illyria, that is 
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to Bay, in the south of modern Hungary, Those who took up their abode in the 
extremity of the district adopted the name of the town of Delminium, in order to 
distinguish themselves from the others, and called themselves Dalmatians ; the 
Croats, at present established in the countries to the south-west of Hungary, pre- 
served their original appellation, as did also the Serbs, who retired further towards 
the east. The name of Sclaves (Schiavoni) was given by the Venetians to a 
tribe dwelling between the Croats and the Serbs. Crecimir, the first Croat prince, 
attained to a very high degree of power, which was the means of securing to bis 
son, Dirsizlaw, the title of King of Croatia, about the year 970, In the time of 
Soloman, Peter Crecimir, a descendant of the great Crecimir, an able and 
courageous monarch, occupied the throne, and enlarged his dominions by wrest- 
ing Dalmatia from the Venetians, and subduing a part of Sclavonia. Having 
been attacked by Bcrthold, the Duke of Carinthia, Crecimir invoked the aid of 
the Magyars, which Soloman cheerfully rendered; by his help, Berthold wu 
totally defeated (1089). 

Soloman and his two cousins did not long continue to exhibit an example of 
fraternal unity and concord. Urged on by evil counsellors, Soloman began to long 
for the expulsion and destruction of his rivals ; and after laying a variety of snares 
for them, all of which they escaped, he at last openly took up arms against them. 
After several battles, he was at length totally defeated, and was driven out of the 
kingdom. In his reign the incursions of the Cumans and Bohemians had been 
checked by a long series of wars, into the details of which it would be impos- 
sible to enter. 

When Geysa and Ladislaus found themselves victorious, they marched forthwith 
to Alba Regia, the state residence of the Hungarian kings, where the former, as the 
elder brother, was formally crowned and proclaimed king, with the approbation of 
the majority of the nobles, and Ladislaus was by him appointed duke or palatine 
of the kingdom. 

Soloman immediately sought the aid pf his brother-in-law, Henry IV. of Ger- 
many, who led a large army, well provided with stores of every description, into 
Hungary, while a well-cquipped fleet followed his march down the Danube. The 
two brothers were not slow in making defensive preparations, and marched reso- 
lutely to meet the invaders. While besieging the town of Nitria, the garrison 
made a sally, and engaged hand to hand with the Germans ; but the conflict was 
like some of the battles between the rival states in Italy in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, in which, after the combat had lasted from early mom until eve, 
none were slain and but few hurt. One of the Hungarian ofiicers,'Opus Batbor, 
being at last disgusted with what he considered child's play, rode straight into the 
ranks of the enemy and killed a man before the eyes of the citisens. HiA horse 
immediately fell, pierced by a hundred javelins, but Bathor, nothing daunted, 
valiantly maintained his ground on foot, and fought his way out uninjured. The 
German emperor beheld the feat with astonishment, and asked Solonuui how manv 
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sddiers of equal strength Ladislaus and Geysa had in their army. Soloman, more 
contiderate of the fame of his country than of his own success, replied that the 
Hungarian forces contained not only many that were equal, hut thousands that 
were superior. " Then helieve me/' was Henry's rejoinder, " you will never 
leeover your kingdom." 

It was not the intention- of Geysa, however, to decide the quarrel by force of 
anus* as long as other means remained open to him ; and he diligently set about 
bribing the German nobles and military leaders to dissuade Henry from following 
up his enterprise, and by the same instrumentality a serious mutiny was excited 
amongst the soldiery. The emperor was persuaded that he was unwisely risking 
the safety of his own army in a quarrel in which he had no sort of interest ; and, 
OTcrcome by his fears, he struck his camp, and returned precipitately into his 
dominions. Soloman, in the meantime, took refuge in Presburg, and, by means of 
the intrigues which he carried on, gave great uneasiness to the' two princes. They 
then commenced negotiations with him for peace and reconciliation, in the midst 
of which Geysa died, after a reign of three years. 

idX/et the funeral ceremony was over, the question of a successor began to be 
agitated. Legitimacy was undoubtedly upon the side of Soloman, but the people 
fbnnd it impossible to forget the splendid services which Ladislaus had rendered 
to the state, and his piety, wisdom, fortitude, and prudence ; and he was, in 

■ 

consequence, unanimously elected by the prelates, magnates, and nobles. Shortly 
after he had ascended the throne, Zelomir, the king of Croatia and Dalmatia, his 
sister's husband, died childless, leaving his kingdom to his wife. The widow was 
soon attacked by her enemies abroad, and assailed by sedition at home, and in her 
perplexity appealed to her brother for protection and assistance. He immediately 
aarched with a powerful army to her aid, and soon restored peace ; but as she had 
no children, and was wearied by the cares of state, she resigned her dominions to 
Ladislaus, and Croatia and Dalmatia were henceforth subject to the Hungarian 
crown. ^ 

Soloman, in the meantime, did not desist from his intrigues for the recovery of 

hia father's kingdom ; but a treaty was at length concluded by w hich he abai|« 

doBad^hia claims, and consented to retire into Germany, upon condition that ha 

rceeiYed a yearly stipend sufficient to support him in princely style. He soon 

becapie* tiled of his forced exile, and sent to request an interview with Ladislaus, 

ibr the imrpose, as he pretended, of more cordially confirming their reconciliation, 

but in reality in order to seize him and carry him oflf. Ladislaus received timely 

of ih'e snare, and placed a powerful body of troops in ambush in the 

the place of Meeting. Everything turned out as he expected. The 

^itenduits of S<9oman arrested him^but, as they were marching away, the captors 

"^rere snrroonded and led captive, and Ladislaus released. Soloman, chagrined 

^jid humStated by the want of success attendant upon his treachery, was led 

prisoner to Viaegrad, and there kept. In a very short time he managed to 
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enter into a conspiracy with a tribe called the Chuni, and induced them to 
attack Hungary ; but on hearing of their utter defeat by Ladislaus, fearing that 
proofs of his complicity might have been discovered, he effected his escape, and 
sought refuge amongst his discomfited allies, whom he once more stirred up to 
invade Bulgaria, where they laid waste the country and slaughtered many of the 
inhabitants. Nicephorus, the Greek emperor, forthwith led an army against them, 
and routed them with great slaughter. Soloman, with a few hundreds of his 
followers, rode off the field towards the Ister. On the way they stopped in a 
small deserted town, where, to their surprise, they suddenly found themselves 
surrounded by a body of Greek troops, who closely invested the place, and seemed 
determined to starve them into subjection. The unfortunate Soloman, with a 
courage worthy of a better reward, resolved to die in a manner becoming his 
descent, and, calling around him the most devoted of his adherents, boldly charged 
the besiegers, and, to his own surprise, succeeded in cutting his way through them 
unhurt, and, pursuing his course with such of his companions as had survirfid the 
fray, found the Istcr frozen over, and crossed it in safety. Upon reaching the 
other side they took refuge in a wood, in order to rest themselves and their horses. 
Soloman, after giving them a few directions, laid aside his arms, and, disappearing 
through the trees, was never afterwards seen. It was long believed that, wearied 
of the strife and turmoil of the world, and despairing of recovering his inheritance, 
he had taken up hife abode in some remote fastness, and was expiating by a life of 
prayer and penitence the crimes and follies of his early years. 

Not very long after his disappearance from the scene, the Chuni once more, 
taking advantage of the absence of Ladislaus in his newly acquired dominion of 
Croatia and Sclavonia, entered Hungary, laid waste the country with fire and 
sword, and carried great multitudes away captive. Ladislaus, upon hearing of 
the outrage, returned by forced marches, and coming up with the enemy on the 
banks of the Temes, roused the fury of his soldiers by pointing out the 
probability that their own wives and children were amongst the number of the 
captives whom they saw winding down the side of the hill in a long line, and 
falling upon the barbarians, who, laden with booty and intoxicated with success, 
were incapable of making an effectual resistance, he committed so great havoc 
among them, that in all probability but few of the tribe would have survived to 
tell of their defeat, had not the king stayed the impetuosity of the Hungarians, by 
reminding them that the conversion of these pagans to Christianity would cover 
a multitude of sins. 

The Chuni, upon hearing of the loss of their bravest warriors, and of their chief 
Kopulk, who had been slain in the combat, ordered a general mourning through- 
out their territory, and seeking the alliance of the various tribes in their 
neighbourhood, prepared once more to march against Hungary, to avenge their 
defeat and recover the captives. Previous to setting out, however, they 
sent ambassadors to Ladislaus to demand satisfaction, with an air of insolent 
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haughtiness that would have comported the victor much better than the 
▼anquished. He sternly refused to comply with their requests, and anticipating 
their attack, advanced to the frontier to meet them, and fell in with them once 
more upon the banks of the Ister, upon a Sunday morning. He rode forward in 
front of his forces and challenged the bravest of the enemy to single combat. All 
remained silent. He . then loudly called their leader by name, who could not, 
when thus addressed, decline the contest. He came forth, but in a few minutes, 
Ladislaus ran him through the body and killed him on the spot. Upon seeing 
their general fall the Chuni fled, and thus ended the last attack they ever made 
upon Hungary, Invasions made by the Russians and Poles were repulsed with 
equal vigour, and it is said that for the purpose of chastising the latter he pushed 
his victorious arms to the very walls of Cracow, which surrendered to him after a 
vigorous resistance, but that after receiving an humble submission from the 
inhabitants, he, with rare moderation, restored them their city without condition 
and without injury. He then turned his arms against the Bohemians, and 
soon made that turbulent people sensible that they could not offend him 
with impunity. 

With peace abroad and tranquillity at home, he had now an opportunity of 
gratifying his inclination and soothing his conscience by the performance of works 
of piety and devotion. Churches and chapels, dedicated to the Virgin and various 
saints arose at his command in all parts of the kingdom, as tokens of gratitude 
for the uniform good fortune that had attended all his enterprises, for the victories 
which had shed lustre on his name, and for the care which had covered his head 
in the day of battle, and sheltered him from the snares of his enemies. There 
was stiU, however, one duty which he longed to fulfil, ere he rested from his 
labours, — to aid in rescuing the Holy Land from the infidels. Peter the Hermit 
was at this time horrifying all Europe by his account of the terrible indignities 
which the Christians who sought to worship at the tomb of Christ were receiving 
at the hands of the infidels. Ambassadors were sent to Ladislaus from the 
Crusaders, solemnly invoking his aid in their enterprise, for the defence of the 
religion of which he had all his life shown himself so devout a professor. He 
listened to their tale with tears and lamentations, and dismissed them with the 
im>mise that during that very year he would set out for Palestine with as large 
a force as he could collect. He therefore apprized his nephew, the king of Bohe* 
mia, of his intention, and desired him to prepare to join him with all the troops 
at his command. Conrad had no sooner commenced to carry out his instructions, 
tlian he was obliged to defend his crown against a competitor of his own blood, 
who seized Prague in the night, and with the consent of the archbishop, pro- 
claimed himself king. Ladislaus instantly marched to his assistance, but on the 
way, sickened and died, bequeathing his kingdom to his nephew Almos. He 
was buried in the church of Varadin (1095), which he himself had founded, 
^ith extraordinary pomp and solemnity, and so great was his reputation for 
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sanctity of life, that for a long period miracles were believed by the dommon 
people to have been performed at his tomb, as at the tomb of a saint. 

Almos did not retain the cro^vn more than a few days. His elder brother, 
Coloman, whom Ladislaus had compelled to enter the church, but who had fled 
into Poland to avoid performing the duties of his office, returned to claim his 
birthright, and it was surrendered to him without a murmur. 

Up to this period Hungary had been almost isolated from the rest of Europe. 
She was the youngest of the nations which had risen upon the ruins of the Roman 
Empii'e, and the difference of language and manners, and the reminiscences which 
the more civilised states of the south and west retained of the ferocity of the 
inhabitants, combined to cut off all communication between them and the Magyars. 
The Crusades were now about to break down this barrier, and, by the diffusion of 
geographical information, to place her among the great family of Christian nations. 



CHAPTER V. 

DYNASTY OF ARPAD CONTINtJfiD. 
A.D. 1095—1301. 

It was in the reign of Coloman that the army of the Crusaders first appeared 
upon the frontiers of Hungary. The preachings of Peter the Hermit, and 
of the Pope, had done their work, and throughout the whole of Europe, an 
eager desire pervaded all classes of men to march against the Saracens, for 
the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. The serfs hoped by these means to escape 
from bondage; the debtor to avoid the claims of his creditor; the supersti- 
tious and fanatical (and who was not?) to atone for a multitude of sinsj the 
warrior to crown himself with military glory in a conflict which religion sanctified; 
and the licentious luxuriated in the marvellous stories which pilgrims had told of 
the passing splendour of Saracen palaces, the gold, and silver, and silk brocade 
which adorned them, the flavour of the Greek wines, and the beauty of the eastern 
women. None was to fear danger, for the might of the foe would be feeble before 
him who fought for the Lord ; none was to fear want, for he who won the Lord 
was abundantly rich ; no one was to be kept at home by the tears of those he 
was leaving behind, for the grace of the Lord would abundantly protect them. 
Daring the whole winter of 1095-6, Europe resounded with the bustle of prepara- 
tion. The demand for horses, arms, and accoutrements was so great, that the 
prices of these articles rose enormously, while so numerous were the sales of 
houses, lands, and goods, that their value was depreciated in an equal degree. 
Those who were prevented from joining the expedition by age, or infirmity, or any 
other cau^e, contributed money towards paying the expenses. The 15th of August, 
1096, had been fixed by the Council of Clermont as the day on which the army 
should commence its march ; but so great was the enthusiasm, that when spring 
arrived, the great bulk of the lower orders could be restrained no longer, but 
prepared to set out forthwith. 

'' The husbandman,'* says the old chronicle, '' let the plough stand, the herds'* 
man the cattle, the wife ran with the cradle, the monk out of the cloister, the nuns 
too were among the rest.*' The people abandoned their towns and villages, and 
encamped in tents and booths, awaiting the signal to march. And in these 
assemblies^ vice, disorder and profiigacy were mingled with piety and sanctity 
and military ardour in strange confusion. The runaway debtor was seen side-by-« 
side with the armed gentleman, who had fought in fifty tournays ; the chaste and 
devout virgin, with the unholy prostitute, but both in male attire. 

F 2 
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In the month of May, thousands assembled in the province of Lorraine of those 
who had assumed the cross, for the most part rabble, whom the princes had 
rejected, or those whose impatient zeal could abide no longer delay. So great was 
their ignorance, that when they got out of the immediate neighbourhood in which 
they lived, every castle or town they saw, they cried, " Is that Jerusalem ?" Eight 
knights only appeared amongst them, one of whom, Walter the Penniless, led 
fifteen thousand footmen from France. At Cologne he and his followers 
abandoned the Hermit and pushed on for Hungary. Neither Coloman nor his 
subjects had ever shown any great enthusiasm for the holy war, but nevertheless, 
when Walter and his horde presented themselves on the frontier, and craved a 
free passage and market, their requests were readily granted, and they passed on 
unmolested until they reached Bulgaria, a province at that time in subjection to the 
Greek emperor. Their mbery and distress increasing at every mile of the journey 
their turbulence and licentiousness increased at the same time, and the governor 
of Belgrade, having refused to furnish them with a provision market, they spread 
themselves over the surrounding country, burnt the houses, carried off the sheep 
and cattle, and slaughtered such of the inhabitants as offered any resistance. The 
Bulgarian peasantry instantly rose in arms on every side, * and falling upon 
Walter's soldiery in the midst of their revelry, and when laden with booty, slew 
great numbers of them. Sixty Crusaders perished in the midst of the flames in 
a church in which they had sought an asylum, and the others found safety only in 
flight. Walter made his escape with a chosen few, and pursued his march 
through trackless forests, suffering incredible hardships, till he arrived at Nissa, 
the governor of which afforded him and his followers food and clothing, and 
guides to lead them on to Constantinople, where quarters were given them outside 
the walls, to await the arrival of Peter the Hermit, f 

The latter, having traversed Bavaria and Austria, arrived in safety at the gates 
of a city called Sempronia by the Romans, and Soprony by the Hungarians, and, 
at the present day, Oedenburg. From this he sent ambassadors to Coloman, to ask 
a free passage through his dominions, which was granted him upon condition that 
the Crusaders kept to the road, and paid for their provisions. Peter then led his 
forces towards the western point of the great lake Balaton, descended into the 
valley of the Drave, and then, marching along the banks of the Danube, arrived 
without obstacle at Semlin, to which the pilgrims gave the name of Mala Villa, on 
accotmt of the misfortunes which there befel them. 

Coloman appears to have taken some very natural precautions against the 
excesses of the Crusaders, which Peter, instead of endeavouring to preserve 
discipline, magnified into a plot against him and against his followers. The report 
got abroad that the Hungarians had determined to attack them upon one side of 
the river and the Bulgarians upon the other, and while in a state of alarm, their 

♦ Keightley's " Crusaderg," vol. i. p. 41. 
t Michaud'8 * * Histoire des Croisades," torn. i. p. 100. 



tean were confirmed and their anger roused by the sight of the arms and clothes 
of wsteen Cnisaders, whom they supposed to have been murdered, — suspended 
oidaide the walls of Semlin. The trumpets were insUntly sounded, the pilgrims 
nited their arms and flew to the assault ; the garrison, taken by surprise, 
ftbatidoned their post and fled, and the inhabitants, having quilted tbc town and 
taken refiige upon a height, defended upon one side by rocks and woods, and on 
the other by the Danube, were pursued to their retreat, and more than 4,000 




rouily slaughtered, and the dead bodies, floating down tiie river, brought the 
"'ftit news of the massacre to Belgtadc. 

The victors remained in the town for five duys, feasting on the provisions and 
plundering the houses. At laat a monk, settled in Hungary, brought them the 
tluming tidings that Coloman was approaching, with an army of 100,000 
men, to avenge the slaughter of his subjects. The Crusaders, who fought under 
lie influence of blind fury, were totally wanting in real courage, and their leader 
possessed a far greater amount of enthusiatm than of militarj- skill. They, 
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therefore, immediately collected boats, formed rafts of timber, and reached the 
other side of the lake, not, however, without loss, as the Bulgarians, moving about 
in light canoes, shot many of them with their arrows. After suffering great misery 
and loss, they at last reached Constantinople, where Alexis, the Greek emperor, 
strongly advised them to await the approach of the arrival of the princes and 
commanders, who were to lead the most effective and best organized of the sol- 
diers of the cross. This was salutary counsel, and the Hermit afterwards had reason 
to regret that he did not take it ; but the great chiefs were not yet ready to set out, 
and other bands were still to precede them on their march, with the same want 
of discipline, and the same blind zeal. 

A priest, named Gotschalk, had preached the crusade in many of the German 
provinces. Incited by his harangues, about 20,000 men assembled in arms and 
took an oath to fight against the infidels. Gotschalk, who, like Peter* the Hermit, 
was looked upon as a man inspired by God, was chosen to lead them. Towards 
the end of the summer they reached Hungary, and as the vintage had been 
plentiful, they found abundant temptation to excess. In the midst of their 
debauchery, they forgot alike the cause to which they were engaged, the motives 
that had induced them to leave their homes, and the object they had in view ; and 
plunder, rape, and murder marked every step of their march. Coloman, in whom 
a courageous spirit was concealed beneath a feeble and deformed body, assembled 
a large body of troops to restrain their violence and outrages. But the soldiers of 
Gotschalk were not wanting in valour, and defended themselves so vigorously that 
the Hungarians began to fear that, if driven to desperation, they might prove more 
than a match for them, and therefore resolved to have recourse to stratagem to 
subdue them. Coloman's general therefore pretended to desire a cessation of 
hostilities, and the Hungarian chiefs entered the camp of the Crusaders as friends. 
The Germans laid aside their arms in perfect confidence, but no sooner had 
they done so, than, on a signal being given, the Hungarians fell upon them and 
slaughtered them without mercy. 

We should feel some surprise in reading of these excesses of the first Crusaders, 
if we failed to remember that they belonged to the lowest and most degraded class 
of the people. The ciAdl wars, which at that time were of daily occurrence in 
every country on the continent, had created great numbers of vagabonds and 
adventurers, who wandered from place to place, subsisting upon whatever chance 
or robbery threw in their way. Germany was the scene of more troubles than any 
part of western Europe, and was consequently full of men brought up in brigandage 
— ^the very scum of society — and almost all these enrolled themselves imder the 
banner of the cross, and carried with them into the holy war the licentious an 
mutinous spirit which had animated them in their native land.* 

The notion which at first possessed the Crusaders was that they were bouna 
only to war against the Saracens, for the delivery of the Holy Sepulchre ; but ther 

• Keigbtley'a " Crusaders," vol. i, p. 54. 
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soon began to believe, that, as soldiers of Christ, it was their duty to commence 
hostilities against His enemies wherever they met with them. " What !*' they 
cried, " what ! are we going to seek the enemies of God beyond the seas, when the 
Jews, His most cruel enemies, are close at hand ?" And upon the poor Jews feU 
all the weight of their fanaticism. In many of the chief towns of Germany—- 
Worms, Treves, Mentz, and Spires — they were massacred en masse; from the child 
unborn to the toothless old man — ^none were spared. When this pious duty had 
been performed, the scattered bands who had been engi^ed in it united under the 
command of a certain Count Emico, and a man named William the Carpenter, so 
called from the weight of his blows, and some other knights of evil fame, noted 
ioT deeds of violence and cruelty. At their head were carried a goose and a he- 
goat, which they believed to be filled with the Holy Ghost, and on whose aid they 
relied for safety and success. On they went, burning, plundering, robbing, 
massacring, until they arrived at Merseburgh, a town on the confines of Hungary. 
They threw a bridge across the Danube, and attacked the town. Coloman was 
within, and, hearing that the Crusaders had mounted the walls, he was preparing 
for flight, when a panic seized them, and they fled precipitately, leaving their 
baggage behind. The Hungarians pursued them, and slaughtered great numbers ; 
Uiose who escaped returned home, or joined other armies of pilgrims in Germany 
or Apulia. Count Emico died in Germany ; and the old traditions of the country 
related that long afterwards the ghosts of himself and many of his companions 
might be seen at night in the neighbourhood of Worms, cased in red-hot armour, 
uttering the most fearful groans, and imploring the prayers and alms of the 
faithful to deliver them from their torments. 

The main body of the Crusaders at last prepared to march. The misfortunes 
which had befallen the forces which had preceded them furnished a useful warning 
of the dangers of neglect of discipline. Consequently, when Godfrey of Bouillon 
and the other distinguished leaders began their journey, they maintained the 
strictest order, and inflicted instant punishment upon all who were found guilty of 
any misdemeanour in the countries through which they passed. When they 
arrived upon the confines of Hungary, Godfrey sent forward to Coloman twelve 
knights, who were instructed to say that they had heard that several pilgrims had 
lost their lives in his dominions ; and that they were come to avenge them, if they 
had perished unjustly, but if otherwise they would exercise no hostilities. Coloman, 
in reply, gave a faithful account of the atrocities which the pilgrims had com- 
mitted, and in the following letter expressed his desire for an interview with the 
duke :— * ** King Coloman sends greeting to the Duke of Bouillon and to all the 
Christians. Thy reputation, my dear duke, hath assured me that thou art a 
powerful and just man in thine own country, and pious and honourable wherever 
thou goest, esteemed and praised by all who know thee. I, also, have always 

• Michaud's " ffist. dcs Croisades," vol. i. p. 109, 
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loved thee, and my chief desire at present is to see thee, and to kno>w thee.'** 
Godfrey consented to the interview, and on the appointed day repaired to the 
Castle of Leperon with three hundred nobles, where the king advanced to meet 
him. All difficulties were speedily arranged ; Coloman granted a free passage 
and a market, but required that Godfrey's brother, Baldwin, and his wife and 
attendants, should be given as hostages for the fulfilment of their agreement. 
Baldwin, either suspicious of danger, or scorning to become a pledge, positively 
refused to consent. " Then," said the duke, " I will be the hostage myself, in 
reliance upon the honour of the king and the good conduct of the pilgrims." 
Baldwin was thus shamed into compliance. The Hungarians were commanded 
to furnish a market, and to sell the provisions with good weight and measure^ and 
the pilgrims were strictly enjoined by their chiefs to abstain from plunder cm pain 
of death. The stipulations were strictly observed upon both sides. The Crusaders 
pursued their march in peace to the frontier, where the Hungarian king took an 
affectionate leave of the duke, and offered up prayers for the success of his 
enterprise. 

Coloman, who, from his love of learning, was sumamed Bibliophilus, or the 
book-lover^ had his attention speedily called away from the Crusaders to affairs of 
no less importance in Croatia. That kingdom, it may be remembered, had been 
secured to Helena, the widow of Peter Crecimir, a daughter of Bela, king of 
Hungary, by the arms of Ladislaus. When she found herself firmly esta- 
blished upon the throne, she chose, as her principal adviser, Almos, the nephew of 
LfadLslaus. On the death of the queen, Ladislaus took possession of her dominions 
by the right of succession and of conquest ; but, in place of incorporating them 
with Hungary, bestowed them upon Almos, as a kingdom dependent upon the 
Hungarian crown. 

In Coloman's reign, a noble named Peter laid claim to the supreme power, and 
the former took up arms for his subjugation. In a battle lost by the Croats, Peter 
was slain, and the Hungarian king finally abolished royalty in that country, and 
annexed it to his own dominions. Dalmatia, which had been bought back by 
Alexis, the Grecian emperor, and placed under the protectorate of the Doge of 
Venice, Vitale Fallieri, had been invaded by the Normans. The Venetians, whose 
land forces were but feeble, sought aid from Coloman, who after having expelled 
the Normans, carried his arms as far as Apulia, where Duke Roger was forced to 
agree to a treaty, the terms of which were dictated by his enemies. From that time 
(1096), Dalmatia became a part of Hungary, and Coloman, having been crowned 
king of Croatia and Dalmatia, re-organised the ancient rights of the Dalmatian 
people. Quarrels with the Venetians and Bussians, which, neither in their details 
nor in their results, possess much historical interest, save that in one of the battles 
with the Venetians, touching the territory of Dalmatia, the Doge Ordalafa Fallieri 

• ** La Hongrie Historique," p. 28. 
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was slain— occupied the remainder of Coloman's life. After long wars and 
intrigues with Almos, his youngest brother, the latter fell into his hands, and with 
barbarous cruelty he deprived both him and his son Bela of sight. The king died 
soon after, in 1114, in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, which, by his warlike 
exploits abroad and diligent and wise attention to the arts of peace at home, 
would have been dignified and glorified, if it had not been stained by this 
domestic tragedy. He left his crown to his son Stephen II 

When Stephen ascended the throne he was but a beardless boy,and a council of 
magnates was appointed to advise him, and under their auspices the affairs of 
government were adminbtered for nearly eight years with great wisdom and 
discretion. No sooner had the king attained his majority, however, than he 
asserted all his prerogative with an impetuosity that alarmed and astonished his 
subjects, and procured for him, the surname of the Lightning. In pride, caprice, 
and cruelty, he was fully equal to his father, and in promptness for war he was in 
nowise his inferior. The Venetians had began to ravage Dalmatia, and he 
instantly resolved to chastise them for their insolence, and in the ninth year of his 
reign marched an army into that province, where he was received by the inhabit- 
ants with joyful acclamations, and ha\dng sent reinforcements to the garrisons of 
all the towns, he assured the people of his watchful care and protection, and 
returned into Hungary. He then turned his arms against the Poles, whom he 
accused of offering many insults to his father in times of difficulty and danger, and 
of having encroached upon the frontier, wreaked vengeance upon them by laying 
waste the country for many miles with fire and sword, and carried off a great 
number of captives. 

Disputes next arose with the king or duke of Bohemia, whom Stephen 
invited to an interview, at which their mutual differences might, if possible, be, 
amicably settled. A Hungarian refugee in Bohemia, wishing, if possible, to 
prolong the discord between the two courts, wrote to each of the monarchs, 
informing him that the other had formed a plot to carry him off by force from the 
place of meeting, and warned him against coming without a guard. The con- 
sequence was, that each appeared attended by a large armed force, and incensed by 
the other's treachery, their followers were not long in coming to blows. The 
Hungarians, seized with a panic, speedily took to flight, and rode furiously into the 
camp. The king and his officers, taken by surprise, mounted their horses and 
galloped off the field in dismay. The palatine at this moment came up with a 
reserve, and staying the fugitives, restored the fortune of the day. After a sharp 
and murderous encounter the Bohemians gave way and fled, and the palatine and 
his companions had the satisfaction of hearing from the lips of Stephen a warm 
eulogium upon their valour and watchfulness. The mistake was afterwards dis- 
covered, but too late to inflict upon Soltha, the cause of all the disturbance and 
loss of life, the punishment which his deceit merited, as he had secured his safety 
by timely flight 
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The king, by this time as impetuous in his passions as in his policy, was 
exciting great and general indignation by the notorious licentiousness of his 
manners, by which the ladies of some of the highest families in the land were 
daily subjected to insult and outrage. The magnates urged him strongly to niarry, 
and to their great surprise, he, without much hesitation, signified his intention 
of complying with their request, and shortly after espoused the daughter of Robert 
of Guiscard, the Norman duke of Sicily and Apulia, a woman famous for her 
beauty and virtue. The nuptials were celebrated with great pomp ; but scarcely 
had they been concluded, when he prepared to interfere in a quarrel between two 
rival claimants of the ducal throne in Russia, one of whom claimed his aid. But 
so opposed were the magnates to any intervention in a dispute which in nowise 
concerned Hungary, and which, however it might be decided, could bring her no 
advantage, that he was compelled to abandon the enterprise, even after he had 
entered the Russian territory. 

He next turned his army against the Greek empire, his indignation being 
roused by a domestic broil, which, if had not given rise to a bloody war, history 
might well have passed over in silence. Ladislaus had given his daughter Prisca 
in marriage to Kalo (John), the son and colleague of the Greek emperor Alexis 
Commenus. This monarch thought fit upon one occasion to apply to Stephen the 
epithets ** inhuman'* and '* cruel," which his wife, jealous of her kinsman's 
honour, instantly repelled and retorted, whereupon her lord, forgetful of his 
dignity, inflicted upon her a severe beating. She appears to have taken the 
chastisement greatly to heart, as she immediately laid her grievance before the 
Hungarian king, who resolved to avenge the insult by force of arms, and invaded 
the emperor's dominions, laying'them waste with fire and sword. The Hungarians, 
•after sustaining several severe reverses from the disciplined phalanxes of the Greek 
infantry, were fain to sue for peace, which was at last made, when each party had 
done the other vast injury without obtaining any real advantage for itself. During 
the campaign, Stephen distinguished himself by his merciless cruelty to tiie 
captives, upon whom he heaped every indignity that ingenuity could devise or 
hatred prompt. His blind old uncle, Almos, he banished into Macedonia, where 
he was cordially received by the Greeks, and lived many years in dignified 
retirement, affording shelter and hospitality to all those of his countrymen, whom 
the intrigues of faction or the displeasure of the monarch had driven from their 
native land. 

When Stephen found his end approaching, and that he would, in all 
probability, die childless, he sent for his cousin Bela, whom his father had 
cruelly blinded, adopted him as his son, and named him his heir. This was 
his last public act of importance. He died in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
in 1131. 

Bela II., though blind, proved himself a man of signal ability. He incorporated 
Bosnia with Hungary, and expelled the Venetians from many seaports on the 
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Adriatic, of which, during the closing years of the late king's reign, they had 
taken possession. He also successfully suppressed a combination formed against 
him by the Poles and Russians by the machinations of Borick, an illegitimate son 
of the late king. He left four sons, Geysa, Ladislaus, Stephen, and Almos, the 
eldest of whom, Qeysa II., succeeded him, in 1141. 

Oeysa had not attained the age of manhood when he ascended the throne, but 
he already gaye evidences of great ability, combined with great gentleness and 
humanity. He was crowned with great pomp at Alba, on St. Cecilia's day, and 
immediately chose for his ministers some of the ablest men in the kingdom. In 
the very first year of his reign, a war broke out with Germany, of which Austria, 
then as now, restless and grasping, was said to be the cause. Henry, duke of 
AuBtria, learning that a mere boy had succeeded to the crown of Hungary, thought 
this would be a favourable opportunity for making a descent upon his territory 
and appropriating to himself whatever' fortune might throw in his way. He was 
at that period enabled to bring a large auxiliary force into the field, as he was 
guardian of Henry the Lion, a minor, who ruled over Saxony and Bavaria, and 
whose troops he could employ in the furtherance of his designs. His first step 
was to surprise and capture Presburg, a town on the frontier, which was con- 
sidered the key of Hungary. When the news reached the court, the consternation 
was great. The diet was instantly summoned, and by their advice the king 
ordered a general levy of all the forces of the country for its defence against the 
invaders. The insurrection and the Kir^ly Sereg instantly rose in arms in answer 
to the appeal, and called upon the young king with the utmost enthusiasm to lead 
them against the enemy. Upon reaching the frontier, tliey found the Germans 
drawn up in order of battle to receive them. Geysa instantly gave the signal for 
action, though his own army was inferior in number. The engagement was long 
and bloody, and for a great length of time it seemed doubtful to which side fortune 
would assign the victory. The Germans fought under the eye of their leader, who was 
himself present in the heat of the encounter, encouraging them by his voice and 
example ; and their heavy cavalry seemed several times on the point of over- 
whelming the light squadrons of the Magyars. But the fate of Hungary depended 
on the issue ; and the hussars, returning again and again to the charge, flung 
themselves on the enemy with a reckless hardihood which at last began to take 
eflect, and Henry's veteran legions — many of them grown grey in the western 
wars — turned and fled, and a general route followed, in which the duke had great 
difficulty in escaping. Seven thousand Germans were left dead upon the field, 
and of the Hungarians not more than three thousand. The spoils of the van- 
quished were appropriated by Geysa to the endowment of churches, and the 
ofiering of masses for the repose of the souls of the slain. 

A short time after this battle, the preaching of St. Bernard aroused in the minds 
of the people of France and Germany the desire for another crusade. It was 
represented to them that Godfrey and Tancred, and their small bands of followers, 
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who held the holy places in Palestine against hosts of infidels, were in danger of 
being overwhelmed by their adversaries, if they did not receive speedy succour. 
Great excitement was soon raised, and the scenes which occurred in 1096 were 
now enacted over again. The principal leaders of the second expedition were 
Louis VII. of France, and Conrad, emperor of Germany. The latter led his forces 
through Hungary ; and notwithstanding the sacred character of the mission upon 
which he was engaged, he could ill conceal his lurking enmity to the Magyars. 
Although Geysa had cheerfully granted him a free passage, the German troops 
extorted money from the monasteries and churches upon their way, and committed 
various outrages upon the peasantry. 

Louis of France soon after passed along the same route, but he carefully 
restrained the pilgrims from outraging the hospitality which had been granted 
them. The fate that awaited them was terrible : wasted by pestilence, famine, 
thirst, and the arrows of the enemy, they led back their shattered forces in 1152, 
without having attained one object for which they had set out. 

The Crusaders had hardly passed on their way, when more troubles arose on 
the side of the Russians, who ever seemed weary of their frozen wastes, and 
longing to precipitate themselves upon their neighbours. They were, as usual, 
defeated. 

Under the reign of Geysa II., emigrants from Germany and Flanders settled in 
Sepucza in the north of Hungary, where they formed a distinct people, and were 
governed by their own counts. This was another addition to the evils of divided 
races, so detrimental to Hungarian nationality. When Stephen III. ascended the 
throne, his younger brother, Bela, was named by the emperor of the East heir 
presumptive to the Byzantine empire, and received in possession the duchies of 
Sirmia, Sclavonia, and Croatia. But afterwards, in consequence of the empress 
giving birth to a son, his claim was destroyed, and he became simply king of 
Hungary. Some time afterwards, troubles began to break out in Gallicia, now 
known as Poland ; and the coimtry was put under the protection of the king of 
Hungary. In 1188, Bela III. asserted this claim against Casmir, the old duke of 
Gallicia, and for some time the Hungarian king bore also the titie of king of 
Poland. It was in virtue of this right (if right it may be called) that Austria took 
part in the dismemberment of that unfortunate country. Bela III. married, as his 
second wife, Margaret, daughter of Louis VII., king of France. This lady was 
the means of introducing into Hungary a great deal of the refinement and elegance 
which, even at that early period, distinguished the French court. The Magyar 
youth began to repair to Paris to complete their education and study foreign 
manners ; and a university, upon the model of that of Paris, was established in 
Vesprim, a central town of Hungary. After the death of Bela, Henry VI., 
emperor of Germany, determined upon sending an army to aid the Crusaders in 
Palestine. At the head of the quota furnished by Hungary, Margaret, the 
youthful widow, set out in person. What was her motive for this strange under- 
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taking we know not, milees it were that weary longing for rest and consola- 
tion in another world, which finely- wrought natuted then thought pmchaa 
able only by privation and toil in this. But this picture of female youth ai 
heauty setting out upon a distant and perilous expedition, surrounded hy the fierce^ 
warriors of the eioss, ts one of those pleasing gluams of light which now and tlieq 
shoot across the heavy darkness of the middle ages. Margaret died in Palestine. 

Eraeric, who succeeded Bela III., followed up the conquests of his predeoessop,j 
iind suhdued Bulgaria and Scrvia, Andrew, a brother of the king, governed 
Croatia, as a vassal of the Hungarian crown. 

We have now arrived at one of the most memorable periods in the history o] 
Hungary, that which witnessed the reform of the constitution. The cloM 
resemblance existing between this important event and the grant of our ovn 
Magna Charta by King John, must possess the deepest interest for every Knglis^ 
reader. Notwithstanding the foreign wars and intestine broils to which Hungaij^ 
had for ceuturieB been a prey, the real power of the government rested entirely in 
the hands of the king. The great dignitaries of the state did not hold their olBceti 
in hereditary succession, or even for life. They could be at any moment deprived 
of them for no better reason than the sovereign's pleasure ; but the very fact of 
their meeting together in the diet, or great council of the nation, secured to thou) 'J 
influence, which was becoming every day more and more powerful, and promised at 
no distant day the right, and perhaps the power, of taking exception to the arbilary 
acts of the monarch. On the other hand the organisation of the counties was 
going to decay, though it formed the best bulwark against domestic tyiaimy or foreign . 
invaaion. Things were in thia position, when Andruw II., sumamed Hierosolymi* I 
tantu, a feeble and vain prince, ascended the throne. He carried on war for a con- fl 
siderablc length of time against the Russians and the Saracens in the Holy Land, 
without redecfing upon the evils caused by bis absence from his dominions, and the 
lavish expenditure of blood and treasure which his long contests entailed upon the 
kingdom. Upon his return he found the atfections of (he people entirely 
alienated, and was astonished by the loud and general outcry raised on every sidi , 
against his eslravagunce. His quarrels with his son Bela still further increased' 
the number of his enemies. His queen, Gertrude, a woraan of very masculina 
disi>osition, but who had acquired Uiis manly vigour at the expense of her woman'» 
tenderness and truth, sought to olluy (he storm by seizing upon the retns o^, 
government in her own name. Her unfaithfulness to the instincts of her aex, and 
to the commonest dictates of honour and religion, wrought her own and ha 
liusband's ruin. She encouraged and aided her brother in an attempt to seduce 
the wife of a proud and haughty noble, Benedict Bor (the famous Bank Ban) the 
palatine of the kingdom, Enraged at the insidt and dishonour, Benedict rushed 
into the palace, followed by some friends, and struck the queen dead on the spot, 
The assassins were executed, but this only irritated the malcontents slill more. 
Andrew lost all authority, and with characteristic imbecility, apphed to the Pope 
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to re-establish tranquillity. After a long struggle, the prince Bela undertook fb 

:t as mediator between the contending parties ; and through his instrumentality, 

iportant concessions were obtained from the king, and ratified by him at a diet 

li.eld in 1231. He acknowledged the legislative assemblies to have the same rights 

himself, and he confessed that those privileges of the nobility, which Saint 

:ephen had established upon a firm basis, but which his successors had failed to 

^cognise fully, had been violated by him also. He solemnly confirmed in their 

ft&llest extent all the political privileges claimed by the nobles and tiie free 

inhabitants of the country, with the addition of the following clause : — ^* That 

e^ery time that the king or his descendants should violate the privileges of the 

Magyar nation, the nobles should be at liberty to rise up, sword in hand, to oppose 

this breach of the law, without being liable to the charge of high treason." This 

was a concession at the same time just and dangerous. The right of resistance 

should be ever present to the eyes of the government ; but the people should never 

look upon it, save as the closing scene in a long vista of unavailing remonstrance 

and entreaty. In addition to the confirmation of their old privileges, the Magyar 

aristocracy obtiuned some new ones. They were declared free of taxes, and none 

of its members could be placed under arrest except for clearly proved violations of 

law. They were obliged to arm at their own expense, and attend the king in 

warlike array as far as the frontiers of their own country ; but, if farther, the 

sovereign should bear the cost. The latter was forbidden to make any office or 

employment hereditary, or to commit the administration of the finances to Jews or 

Mahofmetans; and it was strictly stipulated that a diet should every year be 

convoked upon St. Stephen's day. All these articles, thirty-one in number, were 

united in a code, and became the basis of the aristo-democratic constitution, 

vhidi prevailed in Hungary, with slight modifications, up to the close of the late 

war, commonly called BitUa Aurea^ or the " Qolden Bull." Andrew was the 

first Magyar king who was obliged to take an oath, at his coronation, to be 

&itiiftil to the constitution. Hungary was thus one of the first countries in Europe 

to obtain effectual guarantees for her liberty ; and although her Bulla Aurea, like 

oor Magna Charta, bears unmistakable marks of its feudal origin, it has, never- 

thekes, every claim to be considered a reform of true and lasting value. It must 

not be forgotten that the term ** Magyar nobles,'' or " free men,*' at that time 

incloded the whole of the conquering nation. 

Bela IV. succeeded to his father, Andrew II. After he had ascended the 
throne, he showed great force of character, but, at the same time^ a great leaning 
to arbitiary measures. A calamity fell upon Himgary during his reign, from the 
effects of which she did not recover for many generations. A tribe of the Hunnic 
race arose about this time, and rendered itself powerful by its conquests under the 
leadership of its chief, Mogol, or Mogul, whose name it assumed. Under one of 
his successors, Zengis Khan, it spread terror through the whole of Asia ; but that 
quarter of the world not proving enough to satisfy its ambition, it precipitated 
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Under this terrible calamity, Bela sought in vidn for assistance from the duke 
of Austria. Hungary was cohered with dead bodies and ruined houses, but the 
king was not discouraged. He introduced a number of German colonists for the 
cultivation of the soil, and appealed to the people to support him in the execution 
of the measures designed to ensure their own safety. 

Amongst a number of other useful measures, he provided for the regular meeting 
of the county assemblies. These assemblies were one of the most important of 
the privileges of the Hungarian people. Their rights, their duties, and their con- 
nexion with the supreme power of the state, bore, as we have already said, a close 
resemblance to those of the states of the American Union. The sovereign autho- 
rity was Tested in the king and the diet with regard to questions of general 
interest only. If the student, reading of the thousand perils and disasters through 
which the Magyar nation has passed, unparalleled for their number and magni- 
tude in the history of the world, should ask what was the safeguard of Hungarian 
liberty while imdergoing an ordeal so trying, we can give him no other 
answer than refer him to the county assemblies. The sittings were all in public, 
and the eyes of the country were upon all the proceedings. There was the 
highest of all motives for a man's doing his duty fearlessly. The king or the 
minister might sway- or corrupt the diet, but his labour was in vain whilst the 
freely elected representatives of the people were meeting in every county to 
watdi over the public liberty, and whose interests and sympathies coinciding with 
fliose of their constituencies, in the midst of whom they lived and deliberated, 
were Hie most effectual guarantees against any betrayal of the confidence reposed 
in thin. Individuals may bS traitors, but no treacherous representative body, save 
&• bisli parliament, has ever been heard of in history. It was in these assemblies 
diat ll|e Hmigarians received that political education which has rendered them so 
I superior to all the nations of eastern Europe. The happy distinction 
the legislative and executive powers, the best safeguard of freedom, was 
feodgpifed by them before any other people in the world. 

Behj when he had in some measure repaired the disasters inflicted by the 
famine and ihe invasion, proceeded to chastise Austria for her refusal to assist 
bim in his time of need. Frederic, the archduke, was killed in the campaign, 
and Vy a treaty entered into at its close, Hungary obtained the whole of Styria, 
and an extension of the frontiers of Dalmatia. Bulgaria was also incorporated 
with the Magyar kingdom as a dependent province. A short time afterwards the 

Hognls again appeared, but were this time defeated with tremendous slaughter, 

30,000 men being kiUed in one battle. 
It is at this epoch that the house of Hapsburgh, which was destined to exercise 

so baneful an influence upon the future of the Hungarian nation, first appears 

upon the scene. There was an implacable rivalry going on between Rodolph of 

Hapsburgh and Ottochar, the rightful king of Bohemia, and the duke of Austria. 

The former sought the aid of the Magyar king, and by means of it expelled his 
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antagonist from his dominions, and laid the foundation of his own dynasty. It 
was the eagle lending his plume to wing the arrow that was to drink his own life- 
hlood. The history of the relations of the Hapsburgh family with the Magyars^ 
Kossuth has well designated, " a continued perjury." 

All the national writers agree in their opinion of the great merits of Bela IV. 
During his long reign he surroimded himself and his kingdom with glory. No 
other prince has ever encountered greater difficulties, and none ever surmounted 
them with so much courage and ability. Before his death he gave his grandr 
daughter, Mary, in marriage to Charles Martel, prince of Salerno, a scion of the 
house of A ustria— an alliance which paved the way for the accession of a branch 
of this French family to the Hungarian throne. 

There is nothing worthy of remark in the reigns of his successors, until we come 
to Andrew III., 'the last of the dynasty of Arpad. The Pope, who considered 
Hungary a fief of the Holy See, opposed his election, and claimed the crown for 
Charles Martel, to whom we have just been referring. Rodolph of Hapsburgh, 
on the other hand, wished to place his son Albert upon the throne. Andrew IH, 
espoused Agnes of Austria, and it is upon this marriage that Austria afterwards 
based her pretensions to the Magyar crown. 

With a view of bringing about a reconciliation between the contending parties in 
these disputes, the king convened a grand diet of the nation upon the plain of 
Rakos. This was the first time the great assembly of the Magyars was held in 
the open air. It is curious to find this singular custom equally prevalent amongst 
the Poles and Hungarians. The nobles of both countries met on horseback, to 
elect a king, upon a vast meadow, clothed in their mo^t splendid garments, a single 
gentleman often carrying his whole fortune in his own accoutrements, and the rich 
housings of his steed. There are a number of interesting circumstances, however, 
in connexion with the Polish Diet, into which at present it is not our province to 
enter. 

Andrew III. died in 1301 without any heir, and with him ended the dynasty of 
Arpad. 

At this period the Hungarian people had made no inconsiderable amount of 
progress, not in political knowledge only, but in science and the industrial arts. 
St. Stephen had declared the inviolability of private property, and decreed its 
transmission from one generation to another by hereditary descent. The Magyars 
did not reserve to themselves alone the enjoyment of these political rights and 
liberties. Amongst the free inhabitants of their country were comprised all those 
stranger populations who had voluntarily submitted to their rule, and even the 
immigrants who had more recently entered their territory, and claimed to be con- 
sidered as their guests. Those only who were taken with arms in their hands, and 
those of the Hungarians who were convicted of theft or adultery, who sought to 
escape from military service, or who remained obstinately attached to paganism, 
after the rest of the nation had embraced Christianity, were condemned to a state 
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of slavery or serfdom. The laws against stealing, and against the illicit intercourse 
of the sexes, were more than ordinarily severe; and any freeman who was 
detected in an amorous intrigue with the domestic of another was sentenced 
to have his head shaved. Although the sale of women was strictly forbidden after 
the introduction of Christianity, these rigorous measures were indispensably 
necessary to root out the old custom of polygamy. The military superintendents 
{ewreok) formed a police service, and travellers were obliged to be provided with a 
pafsport or safe conduct. Royal messengers kept up postal communication between 
ill parts of the kingdom, and each coimty was obliged to furnish them with relays 
of horses. This was the origin of those post-houses {vorspann) which are seen in 
every part of the country and of which the tourist is obliged to avail himself at the 
present day. The expenses of the government were defrayed by the revenues of 
the Toyal domains, that is, by the cultivation of the crown lands, and the produce 
of the salt and gold mines, and by the imposition of a small duty upon certain 
articles sold in the markets. The administration of the finances was conducted 
with great prudence and ability. As in western Europe, the towns arose, in nearly . 
every ease, in the neighbourhood of the great fortresses or castles, and became . 
t&Ia^ed and enriched by the extension of industrial employment, and the influx of 
taniga eolonists; the Hungarians, in general, preferring living in the open 
country. Many of these towns became in process of time independent of the 
diatelain, or lord of the castle, and were then called free or royal. All strangers 
paid a tax, by way of compensation for the protection afforded them, and their 
ihaie in the political privileges, and thus greatly augmented the revenue. The 
ooBseqiieBoe of thb fixed internal organisation, and the security afforded to labour 
Mid property, was a rapid increase in the commerce and manufactures of the 
kiagdooL. The agricultural produce was every year more than sufficient for home 
eoasamption, and the utmost attention was given by the government to the promo- 
lum of indnstrial employment. St. Stephen sent shoemakers, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights. Ace., at his own expense, through most of the towns in his dominions, for 
the purpose of imparting a knowledge of the manual arts to those desirous of 
icqiiring them. The Magyars were celebrated at an early period for their skill in 
tanning, and Hungarian leather was in great demand all over Europe ; they 
excelled also in dressing the furs, which formed part of their rich national costume. 
Their foreign commerce was also extensive. Their merchants had large counting 
wd warehouses at Constantinople for carrying on tKeir trade with the East. They 
^opplied the northern countries with linen, woollen cloth, and arms, and the 
Germans with com, cattle, and ale. They received their spices and other foreign 
products from Venice and Dalmatia, and supported a powerful and well-manned 
'^TX for the protection of their commerce. 

The foregoing chapters have shown us a barbarous, nomadic people, from the 
^^tral plains of Asia, possessing all the coarseness and xmbridled passion of the 
*^^^e state, but full of courage, energy, and self-confidence, precipitating itself 
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upon the worn-out civilisation of the Roman empire, and conquering new seats in 
the heart of another hemisphere. From the chaos which succeeded the breaking 
up of the old order of things, it arose a young and hardy nation, girding its loins 
to run the race of civilisation and progress with the other races of modem 
Europe. We have seen its conversion to the mild doctrines of Christianity ; and 
have watched with interest its growth and improvement in the arts of peace, and 
its close adherence to the older and sterner virtues of the warrior. We have seen 
it every day coming out stronger and more self-reliant from the rude shocks and 
rough turmoils of the middle ages, and gradually building up a constitutional 
monarchy like our owiw-an undertaking the more difficult, because there was 
then no model to guide in the formation of free institutions. The progress has 
been hitherto slow, and it may be, at times painful, but always successful. We 
have now arrived at the era of power, influence, and glory, in which Hungary was 
the bulwark of Europe against the terrible assaults of the Turks, and its leader in 
arts, and law, and commerce. 

When the Magyars placed Almos, the son of Arpad, upon the throne, it was 
not so much a recognition of his hereditary right to the succession, as an acknow^ 
ledgment of the great services of his father, and an expression of their yeneration 
for his talents and virtue. From the same motives they gave up entirely their 
undoubted right to elect their monarchs, as long as there remained a scion of the 
house of Arpad to wear the croWn ; but when, at the death of Andrew HI., the 
dynasty became extinct, they resumed the exercise of their prerogative, and four 
candidates immediately appeared to claim their suffrages. Two of them, Venceslas 
and Otho, obtained it one after the other, not so much from their intrinsic merits, 
as because the remaining candidate, Charles Robert of Anjou, was the favourite of 
the Pope, who endeavoured to procure his election by lavish threats of excommmuca- 
tion and anathema. Thf two former, however, having been successively driven 
from the kingdom, the Magyars succeeded in overcoming their repugnance 
towards Charles as the nominee of the Holy See, and chose him as their king; 
Their dislike to him arose from the obnoxious interference with their constitu- 
tional privileges made on his behalf by the Pope, whose sympathies and interests 
have in all ages so often run counter to those of the people. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ACCESSION OP THE HOUSE OP ANJOU.— CHARLES KOBEBT. 

Charles was the son of Charles Martel, and nephew of Charles II. of Naples, who 
was nephew of the celebrated St. Louis, king of France ; and, notwithstanding 
the inauspicious circumstances under which he ascended the throne, the Hun- 
garians had afterwards reason to remember him with pleasure, as one of the wisest 
and ablest of their monarchs. Notwithstanding his legitimate election, some of 
the great nobles refused to acknowledge him, and one of their number, Mathew 
Csak, perhaps better known as Count Trencin, who possessed immense estates at 
the foot of the Carpathian Mountains, refused to do him homage, and shutting 
himself up in his castle, bid him defiance. The king immediately put himself at 
the head of an armed force, and proceeded to enforce submission to the national 
will ; but so powerful was the rebel lord, that it was only after a tedious war, and 
great loss, that he was compelled to surrender. At the siege of the fortress of 
Saros, which was commanded by Demetrius on behalf of Count Trencin, and was 
carried by storm after a gallant defence, the sons of Elias Goergey, the count of the 
German colony of Sepucza, fought with unshaken courage at the side of the king in 
defence of the law and the constitution. Little did they think that a man of their 
race would afterwards make their very name a synonymc through all Europe 
for whatever is traitorous and base. Arthur Goergey, the recreant of 1848, is 
the lineal descendant of one of them. As soon as peace was restored, Charles, 
who was now for the second time a widower, married the Polish princess 
Elizabeth, and fixed his residence in the fortress of Visegrad, upon the Danube. 
Crowning the summit of a lofty hill, it delighted the eye by its picturesque situa- 
tion, and astonished the visitor upon a nearer approach by its grandeur and extent. 
In the hands of Charles, it became one of the most magnificent royal residences in 
Europe. He carried to its embellishment all the French taste for what is showy 
and imposing, chastened and refined by a diligent study and high appreciation of 
the dassic models of antiquity. Nor was his attention diverted from the work by 
the prematore and lamented death of his two sons, or the constant anxiety caused 
by the ambitious designs of Paul 8ubies, who claimed the title of Ban of Croatia 
and Bosnia. 

An outrage, disgusting for its coarseness, and rendered terrible by its sanguinary 
results, at length disturbed the course of this prosperous and happy reign. 
Casimir of Poland, afterwards sumamed the Great, the brother of the queen, a 
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man of dissolute habits and violent temper, paid a visit to the Hungarian court, 
for the purpose of regulating the affairs of the Order of Teutonic knights under 
the immediate superintendence of Charles Robert. Falling violently in love with 
one of the queen's maids of honour, Casimir brought to bear all the tactics 
acquired in a long course of dissipation, declarations of the warmest love, prayers, 
entreaties, and splendid offers, without making any impression upon the cold 
virtue of the Magyar lady. This unsuccessful wooing inflamed his passion still 
more, and, seizing a favourable opportunity, he obtained by brutal force what 
purity and innocence had steadily denied him. 

The unfortunate girl, overwhelmed with grief and shame, fled from the palace, 
and sought relief in pouring out her sorrows to her father, Felix Zacs, a Hun- 
garian noble. Roused to fury by the injury and insult, Zacs rushed to the 
apartments of Casimir, swearing to wash out the disgrace in the heart's blood of 
the offender. But the ravisher had fled immediately upon the perpetration of his 
crime, and the disappointment of not finding him still further increased the rage 
of the unhappy father. Losing all command over himself, he entered the room at 
which the royal family were seated at dinner, and struck the queen with his sabre, 
cutting off* the four fingers from her right hand. In vain the king attempted to 
defend his wife. Zacs wounded him also, and was about to attack his two sons, 
when three noblemen, with their attendants, entering the apartment ; they all fell 
. upon him at once, and cut him to pieces. 

The royal vengeance did not rest satisfied with the summary punishment thus 
inflicted upon Zacs. The gentlemen of the court went armed to his house, and 
seizing his son, dragged him through the town tied to the tail of a horse, until he 
died from sheer exhaustion. We may excuse this outrage, committed in the first 
moments of rage ; but nothing can palliate the after cruelties ordered by the king 
in a calmer mood. Clara Zacs, the unfortunate lady whose injuries had been 
the cause of all, was compelled to walk through the town, having her nose, lips, 
and fingers cut off*; while the crier proclaimed, " This is the punishment of 
traitors !" The king's vengeance extended itself to the second generation, and 
even further. The grandson of Felix Zacs was banished, and the collateral 
members of his family were obliged to save themselves by flight from torture or 
mutilation. 

This terrible event occurred in 1336. 

Charles Robert's attention was soon turned from this dreadful tragedy to other 
and more honourable employments. In the year 1285, the Tartar Noguis, the 
inhabitants of Moldavia, united with the Wallacks, the remains of the Daco« 
Roman colonies, and commenced to devastate Hungary. Having been defeated 
in some sanguinary engagements, they at length settled peaceably between the 
Danube and the right bank of the Aluta, The two tribes into which they were 
divided, uniting under one chieftain, they began to cross the river, and whethei 
it was that Charles Robert was alarmed at their progress, or wished to reduce 
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them to a state of complete subjection, he declared war against them, although 
Bessarab, the waywode, paid him homage as his suzerain. Despairing of 
being able to contend against the king in the open field, Bessarab resorted to 
stratagem. Decoying the Magyar army into a mountain pass by feigning a 
retreat, he suddenly surrounded them on every side, so that, to avoid the destruc- 
tion of his forces, Charles was compelled to sue for peace. The wily waywode 
£eigned the most friendly disposition, and protracting the negotiations to as great 
a length as possible, he in the meantime fortified the entrances to the defile, and 
crowned the heights with men-at-arms and archers, ready to pour down showers 
of arrows, and roll heavy rocks upon the Hungarian army at the word of their 
leader. When the Magyars became aware of the full danger of their position, 
their consternation was great. They saw every odds that can encourage a soldier, 
on the side of their enemies — numbers, position, and the certainty of a safe retreat. 
Their only hope lay in forcing the entrance of the gorge without delay ; but Jong 
ere they reached it, three-fourths of their number were buried beneath the 
mifiilei of their assailants, and the king only, and a few nobles, succeeded, after 
a dd^perate combat, in fighting their way out, sword in hand. 

diaries Bobert had naturally but little taste for war, and this catastrophe com- 
pletely convinced him that he would meet with greater success in the smoother 
field of diplomacy. ^ 

Upon the death of his grandfather, as the heir of Charles Martel, he preferred 
his claim to the Neapolitan crown before the papal court at Avignon. Clement 
v., the Pope, pronounced, however, in favour of Robert, the uncle of the 
Hmigarian king, a brave and experienced warrior, who was very popular amongst 
the Italians* At the death of the latter, so disgusted was he at the .corrupting in- 
fluence exercised over his own heirs by the French ladies of his court, that he 
determined to leave the crown to one of his nephew's children. He therefore 
sent an embassy to Hungary, inviting Charles Robert to Naples, and requesting 
lum to bring with him his second son Andrew. No sooner had the message 
arrived, than the king set out, accompanied by a numerous and brilliant suite. 
Upon their arrival at Naples, Robert betrothed his daughter Giovanna, aged only 
six years, to Andrew, the son of Charles Robert, and declared them his heirs. 
Andrew henceforth remained in Italy with his tutors, and a suite of Magyar 
gentlemen. 

When Charles Robert regained his kingdom, he found a splendid field for the 

exercise of his diplomatic talents suddenly opened up to him. Vladislas Loketck, 

the king of Poland, had died during his absence, and his son Casimir, who com- 

^tted the outrage already mentioned at Visegrad, had succeeded to the throne. 

■*"^ latter was undoubtedly a man of great personal bravery, and possessed some 

celebrity as a warrior and patron of the fine arts ; but he was given to indulgence 

^ *^^nal pleasures, indolent, and averse to the transaction of serious business. 

**^e8 rightly judged that such a monarch would be continually placed in 
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difficulties, from which the resources of his own uacultivated intellect would be 
entirely inautficient to extricate him; and that he would naturally look to Hm 
as a man of ability, and a near relative, for advice and assistance. 

The event anHwered his expectations. He was constantly referred to as ai^ 
arbitrator in the troubles which at that time distracted Poland, and his great lact, 
the gentle and winning courtesy of his manners, and his great superiority when 
thus placed in comparison with their own monarch, gradually won for him the 
etitcein of the Polish nobles, and caused them to listen with a ready ear to repre- 
sentationa which the Magyar king caused to be made to them, of the importance 
of a change in the order of the b 




At a meeting held at Viaegrad, in 13a5, Charles, in the character of a mediator, 
finally succeeded In Bmoothing away the differences which existed between Caaimic 
and the order of Teutonic knights. In many similar cases he rendered like 
serrices, always acting the part of a disinterested arhitiator. but at the same time, 
gaining over the noblesse by his smooth Aaltery and the splendour of his presents. 
He had, nevertheless, a dangerous rival in John, king of Bohemia, Having 
rendered him important services, however, so dexterously did Charles Robert 
manage, that the margrave of Moravia, who was the rightful heir of the Bohemisui 
crown, promised his daughter Margaret in marriage to Louis, eldest son of the 
Magyar king, at the game time enga^g to guarantee to him the 
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case Casimir died without issue. The wife of the latter died childless in May, 
1339, and the Diet of Cracow proclaimed Louis of Hungary heir presumptive. 
Casimir himself came to Visegrad, with a magnificent retinue, to announce the 
good tidings. He was received with the splendour in which Charles delighted, 
and never was the exquisite taste and lofty dignity of the Magyar king displayed 
to better advantage than in this celebration of this consummation of his hopes and 
labours. 

His days were now inihe ^' sere and yellow leaf," and in 1342 he died, after a 

long and brilliant reign of thirty-two years, in which he had done more for the 

promotion of the arts, commerce, and manufactures of his kingdom, and the 

extension of its influence, than any monarch who had gone before him. The 

Hungarians befoie his death had learned to love him with an ardour which more 

than atoned for their former dislike. In the greatness of his talents, and the 

splendour of his services, they forgot that he owed his elevation, in some measure 

at least, to the support of a bigoted foreign priest, and remembered only his 

devotion to the Magyar nation, and the proud position to which his exertions had 

raked it. This forms a splendid trait in their character. This willingness to 

abandon prejudices, this homage to talent, to magnanimity, to personal worth, 

without reference to their antecedents, are the surest evidences of a high and 

genennui spirit. 

Yatt crowds, amongst whom were Casimir of Poland and the margrave of 
MonKfia, IbUowed the remains of Cliarles Robert to the tomb ; and by their 
soo D w ln g aspect, and lowly-muttered lamentations, furnished the last testimony 
to Us irakrar and wisdom. 



CHAPTER VII. 



LOUIS THE G&EAT. 



But the public grief was hushed or forgotten when Louis I. ascended the throne, 
amidst universal acclamations ; in possession of a genius and aptness for affairs 
which gave early promise that his career would, by its greater brightness, obscure 
his father's glory. In the commencement of his reign he showed more than usual 
activity, and in an expedition which he directed against the Saxons, his arms 
achieved the most splendid triumphs. This people inhabited many towns of 
Transylvania, to which some of them had come at an early period to submit tliem- 
selves to the dominion of Charlemagne ; others had been settled in different parts 
of the country at various times as colonists, after the devastations which had been 
committed by the Asiatic barbarians. Presuming upon the youth and gentleness 
of Louis, immediately after the death of his father, they refused to pay the public 
taxes, and the customary tribute exacted from all foreigners. The king, however, 
entered their territory at the head of a large army, and quickly reduced them to 
submission. The Wallacks, also, who had so successfully resisted his father, 
acknowledged his sway, and ever after remained firmly attached to him. 

An event occurred in Naples about this time which occupied the attention not 
of Himgary^only, but of all Europe, and which, from its interest and importance, 
demands as large a share of ours as we can well bestow. Our readers may remem- 
ber the almost premature engagement which was concluded by Charles Robert 
between his son Andrew and Giovanna, the heiress of Robert, king of Naples. 
The young prince, as we have already mentioned, was left at the Neapolitan court 
at the age of six years, to be brought up under the eye of his intended father-in- 
law, who, in order to remove all cause of dispute or division, promised that his 
daughter should succeed him in the kingdom in case she married Andrew. The 
latter, as he grew in years, prepossessed every one in his favour save his future 
bride. It is rarely that the human heart will bend its likings or dislikings to 
accord with the dictates of policy or ambition, and the hatred of Giovanna towards 
the youth whom she was expected to love and honour, but had not been permitted 
to choose, grew every day more violent. She and her younger sister Mary were 
endowed with all the charms of figure and face which poets love to paint as the 
birthright of the women of the south ; but they had also the hot temperament, 
and longing after forbidden pleasure, which destroys domestic peace in the lands 
of sunny skies and starry nights, though comparatively unknown amongst the 
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denizens of less favoured climes. Giovanna's beauty won the attachment of the 
bishop of Cavaillon, a jolly priest and gallant gentleman ; called forth the 
melodious praises of Petrarch, the ardent, but dreaming and sentimental scholar, 
and secured for her the flattering notice of Pope Clement VI., who plumed himself 
almost as much upon being an excellent connoisseur in female beauty, as upon 
wearing the triple crown. All this might flatter the vanity of the young prin- 
cesses, but the bad example of their mother, Margaret of Valois, corrupted their 
morals ; and Filippa, a depraved woman, who, by her influence over Yoland, a 
half-brother of Giovanna, obtained the situation of governess in the royal family, 
finished the work of evil which Margaret had begun. Giovanna's dislike to 
Andrew manifested itself clearly upon the death of the king, her father. Acting 
upon evil coimsel, she declared, that though her marriage gave him a right to 
share her bed, she certainly would not permit him to share her throne, and 
therefore would not concede to him the title of king or allow his coronation. The 
Pope was the universal referee at that time in all disputes relating to crowns and 
sceptres, and Clement VI., who was residing at Avignon, was called upon to 
decide between the husband and wife. In this instance, at least, the successor of 
St. Peter would ten thousand times rather have waived the exercise of his pre- 
rogative. On the one side he feared the great power of Louis, the king of 
Hungary ; on the other, the loss of Giovanna's favour, to whose beauty his vows 
and her marriage did not by any means prevent his paying court. 

In this dilemma he resolved upon sending Petrarch to Naples, to make diligent 
inquiry into the cause of the quarrel. A worse emissary he could not have 
selected. Petrarch's disposition was amorous in the extreme, and he was conse- 
quently prepared to pardon all faults committed under the influence of the tender 
passion, and besides all this, was naturally prejudiced in favour of his old benefactor 
Kobert, her father. Louis, hoping to save his brother's rights and Giovanna's 
reputation before matters came to an extremity, sent on his side his mother, Eliza- 
beth, a high- minded and amiable woman. She therefore set out for Naples, attended 
by a brilliant escort, but had no sooner arrived than she found it would be impossible 
that she could exercise any influence at such a court, where all the worst vices 
irere covered over with a show of refinement which increased their allurements at 
the same time that it deepened their depravity, and where the frank and open 
'^'Azuiers of the Magyars were stigmatised as gross and barbarous. Nevertheless 
'be endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation, which would in all probability 
*^^e been lasting, if her eflbrts had not been frustrated by the harsh sternness of 
* ^xanciscan monk, Robert, Andrew's tutor, who placed himself in opposition to 
^® sentimentalism of Petrarch. Robert governed the kingdom in Andrew's name 
^*^ great vigour and inflexibility, but having no taste for poetry himself, looked 
''Pon all poets with profound contempt. He therefore received Petrarch with 
"*^^ed indifference, and paid no attention to the Pope's instructions. The former, 
^^^b he generally employed his pen in pouring out mournful complaints of the 
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coldness of his mistress, flew to arms, and revenged himself by writing a satirical 
poem, in which he heaped bitter reproaches upon Robert ; a work which 
he had already amply performed in a letter to Cardinal Colonna, giving an 
account of his journey to Naples. " Religion, justice, and truth," said he, " are 
banished. I think I am at Memphis, or Babylon, or Mecca. Instead of a king so 
just, and so pious (Robert), a little monk, fat, rosy, barefooted, with a shorn head, 
and half covered with a dirty mantle, bent by hypocrisy more than by age, lost in 
debauchery while proud of his affected poverty, and still more of the real wealth 
he has amassed ; this man holds the reins of the staggering empire. In vice 
and cruelty he rivals a Dionysius, or an Agathocles, or a Phalaris ! "* Elizabeth 
was still at Naples, when the titular empress of Constantinople, Catharine of 
Valois, provided a lover for Giovanna in the person of her son Louis of Tarento, 
who, in anticipating her husband in the enjoyment of the conjugal rights, rendered 
him still more odious in the eyes of his wife. 

The maternal affection of the Hungarian queen now made her alive to the 
dangers which threatened Andrew, and she wished to take him back with her from 
an atmosphere so tainted with treachery and corruption. The Greek empress, 
however, entreated her to change her determination ; the chancellor of the 
kingdom, Count of Monte Scaglioso, an honest and powerful man, and devoted to 
the Hungarian cause, expressed his conviction, that if Andrew remained,' matters 
might still be arranged ; and Giovanna herself besought her, with tears in her 
eyes, not to deprive her of her husband. She therefore yielded to their soli- 
citations, and took her departure. 

At last the Magyar ambassadors purchased from Clement VI., with a sum of 
44,000 marks of silver, some concessions in favour of Andrew. The amount was 
not sufficient to obtain all. The Pope consented to confer upon him the title of 
king, and crown him as such, but without any stipulation as to the succession after 
his death. 

The Hungarians rested satisfied with this, but did not perceive, till too late, 
that all their efforts would be rendered unavailing by the intrigues of the ladies 
of the Neapolitan court. Agnes de Perigord, duchess of Durazzo, another 
member of the royal family, jealous of the success of the Empress Catharine on 
behalf of Louis of Tarento, determined to counterbalance the influence thus 
obtained. Supported by the Cardinal de Talleyrand, she obtained from the Pope 
permission for her son, Charles of Durazzo, to marry Mary, the younger sister of 
the queen. Prompted by Catharine, however, Giovanna refused her consent, and 
they therefore determined upon carrying off the princess in the night. In this 
there was a fresh insult offered to Andrew, as Mary had been previously aflianced 

• Campbell's "Life of Petrarch," vol. i. p. 248. The tone of this description is no more 
exaggerated than that of Campbell's own account of the whole transaction, which betrays a 
manifest prejudice against the Hungarians. 
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to hia brother Stephen ; and in caac Qiovanna died mthnut issue, the s 
remained to her sister. In thia instance he again gave proof of hia gentleness and 
humanity, or, as some may thinli, hia feebleness and incapacity, by pardoning the 
rarisher. At last a new scandal precipitated the closing scene of this hideous 
drama. The queen's figure began to afford evidence, every day more unmistakc- 
able, of her infidelity to her husband, and the insult and dishonour were rendered 
deeper by her own indifference to her disgrace. Some mentioned Berlrand 




d'AHus, the son of the grand chamberlain, and the sworn enemy of Andrew, 
others Loui«, duke of Tarento, as the cause of it ; but Andrew was too proud to 

exhibit any outward signs of ihe mortification he felt. Soon after, some courtiers 
made a banner, with the figures of a block and an axe displayed upon it, and 
paraded it at a tournament in Andrew's presence, to signify the determination of 
the court to get rid of him, since they could no longer delay his coronation. On 
(he 18th of September, 1344, he accompanied the queen to a party of pleasure at 
a country bouse, near Averaa, nnd riding out in the country, they stopped to dino 
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at the convent of St. Peter of Morono, some distance from the town. In the 
evening a messenger came to the royal apartment to summon Andrew, as if for the 
purpose of delivering to him some important despatches. He had no sooner left 
the room than the door was closed hehind him, and a hand placed on his mouth to 
stifle his cries. Andrew shook himself loose by a tremendous effort, and ran 
toward the hall for his arms ; but he found all the doors shut, and Giovanna lay 
quietly in her bed, paralysed by fear or anxiety. At length the noise aroused hia 
attendant, who cried for help ; but Bertrand d'Artus, the favourite of the queen, 
again seized his victim, and urged the assassins to attack him. After a fierce 
struggle, they hung him from the balcony of the great hall, with a rope which the 
queen herself was said to have provided. The disfigured and bleeding body 
was thrown into the garden, and the monks, when aroused, had to search for it 
during the greater part of the bright summer night before they found it. 

When the news reached the town of Aversa, the tumult was great. The 
women rushed into the streets bewailing the murdered king, and the men went in 
arms to the convent, and forcing the gates, in blind fury slaughtered every one 
whom they met, without inquiring as to his innocence or guilt. All, in the 
bitterness of their grief, thought only of avenging the murder, and forgot to bury 
the body, which lay for many days before it obtained the rites of sepultore. 

The queen, after the first flood of hypocritical tears, set out for Naples, 
and immediately abandoned herself to indulgence in every sort of licentious 
pleasure. The birth of an infant son awakened the memory of her past delin- 
quencies, and filled the minds of the people with horror and disgust. Louis of * 
Hungary instantly demanded an inquiry of the Pope, with a view to the discovery 
and punishment of the authors of this lamentable outrage. It accorded neither 
with the interests nor the inclination, however, of the papal court to throw any 
light upon the matter, as the chief offender was the near relative of his holiness. 
Cutting short the negotiations, Louis required the Cardinal de Talleyrand, and his 
nephew, the queen herself, Catharine of Valois and her two sons, to be delivered 
up to him, that they might suffer capital punishment. Being anxious, however, to 
save his brother*s honour, he consented that Charles Martel, Giovanna's illegitimate 
son, should be educated by Elizabeth at the Hungarian court, and that during his 
minority, his brother Stephen, duke of Sclavonia, should govern the kingdom of 
Naples. But he was resolved in any case to punish the queen, and deprive her 
of the crown, and for that purpose levied an army and marched upon Italy. 

This dispute has been rendered one of the most famous in modem history, by 
the means which were now taken to decide between the contending parties. A 
man at this time sat at Rome in the chair of the ancient tribunes, who united the 
austerity and the severe and inflexible justice of the ancient Brutus with the fire 
of the Gracchi, and the brilliant eloquence of Cicero. Raised from the body of 
the people, he was their idol ; and when he banished from the gates of his native 
city the lawless nobles, the descendants of their barbarian conquerors, and re-esta. 
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blished the reign of pure justice and equal rights, his fellows hailed him as their 
deliverer. He had humbled the power of the great — and ^they looked upoa 
him with a jealous eye ; but the multitude clung to him as a father. He had 
become renowned for the largeness of his intellect, and the far-sighted justice 
of his decisions ; and more fortimate than Mazzini, he had gained the confidence 
of most of the princes of Europe. This plebeian saw crowned heads submit 
their disputes to his arbitration, and upon him Loxiis and Giovanna called to 
decide between them. Giovanna tried him with gold, but foimd him incor- 
ruptible, and then addressed herself to work upon his affections, flattering the 
vanity of his wife by rich presents, whilst she assured the tribxme that she 
sought only an impartial sentence. 

At last the day came on which this great trial, wonderful for the demonstration 
which it affords of the might of moral power and the force of great traditions, was 
to take place. Taking his seat upon a throne beneath the mighty dome of the 
Capitol, with the tribunitial crown upon his head, and the silver ball, the ensign 
of power, in his hand, he summoned before him the advocates of the rival monarchs, 
and bid them plead their clients' cause. 
The Tribune heard but did not decide. 

He feared on the one hand the consequences that might result to himself, in 
case he declared innocent a woman whom the populace generally believed to be 
guilty of her husband's murder'; and on the other, the enmity of a powerful 
neighbour in case he condemned her. He had, however, more elevated views, 
which he kept strictly secret. He postponed his judgment, on the ground that 
the affair was of too important a nature to be decided hastily ; asked for time ta 
deliberate with the principal citizens, and in the meanwhile ordered the various 
documents and memoranda connected with the case, to be deposited in his 
chancery. He knew well what a noise the affair would make abroad, and he 
feared the jealousy of the papal court at Avignon. He resolved, therefore, to 
imte to the Pope, and therein represent himself as a mediator between the 
contending parties. " I have received," said he, " the ambassadors sent by 
Giovanna, and the envoys of the king of Hungary, and I have sent back a 
solemn embassy to endeavour to restore peace between them." In reality, how«i 
erer, the project he had at heart was the dethronement of the queen of Naples, and 
the formation of a league between Louis of Bavaria, Louis of Hungary, and the 
Eoman people, for the purpose of wresting from the Holy See the disposal of the 
crown of the Two Sicilies, and vesting it in the Roman Chamber of Representa- 
tives, which he had established.* 

I^uis could not brook the delay, and he consequently refused any longer to leave 
*^e matter in Rienzi's hands, but determined forthwith to right himself by force. 
Sending forward the main body of his army, under the command of Nicolas Henrici, 

♦ " Hiitoire de Rienai," par M. de Boispreux, pp. 166 et seq. 
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a pious bishop (according to the notions of the times) and a brave soldier, he fol- 
lowed himself at the head of one thousand men, as an avenging coirps, in the 
midst of which floated a black banner, carrying a portrait of his murdered brother. 
Town after town fell before him ; the petty princes of the peninsula sent embassies 
to seek his alliance, and the Pope alone attempted to arrest his tnumphant 
progress. A legate met him, and threatened him with the anathemas of the 
church, unless he consented to desist from hostilities, and make peace with me 
queen. Louis' reply was characteristic of the man and of the nation to which he 
belonged. " The Pope," said he, "has no right to place bounds to my vengeance. He 
promised to punish the murderers of my brother, and his blood still cries against 
them from the ground. The criminals still survive, and are sheltered and protected 
by the Holy See, while I, who have taken arms only for their chastisement, am 
threatened with excommunication. The holy father resei-ves his curses for 
innocence and his favours for crime. Let him excommunicate me. I make no 
objection. I fear not his empty thunders. There is a higher judge than he, who 
knows the justice of my cause, and will one day review the decisions of Popes.* 

He continued his course, and the Neapolitans began speedily to flock to him. 
The queen was deserted on every side, even by her husband, Andrew's murder^, 
whom she married in less than a month after his death. She escaped in the night, 
and landed safely on the coast of Provence. 

Upon taking possession of Naples, Louis guara,nteed to all the free enjoyment 
of their liberty and property, except those who had taken part in the assassination 
of his brother. This promise seems to have re-assured Charles de Durazzo, who 
rested under the gravest suspicions. The Magyar head-quarters were then at 
Aversa, and thither the Neapolitan nobles flocked to pay homage to their new 
sovereign. Durazzo followed their example. This man was a strange compound 
of bravery and ambition, carelessness of his own interests, and great perseveratice. 
He was constantly mixed up in low and vile intrigues, and was consequently 
looked upon with 'great suspicion by the nobles, although his conduct appeared 
less equivocal in the eyes of the people. He had drawn upon himself the hatred 
of the archbishop of Naples, who appeared before the Hungarian king as his 
principal accuser. 

A grand council of the Magyar barons was summoned by Louis to deliberate 
upon the guilt of the culprit and the punishment of his crime. The sentence of 
death was unanimously pronounced. According to the custom of the time, the 
king was seated at a solemn banquet in the midst of his lords, when the unfortu- 
nate Charles was called before him. 

*' Duke,'* said the king, regarding him with a stem aspect, *' your lot is cast— 
you die within an hour. But you must first listen to the recital of your crimes. 
You hindered the coronation of my brother by your machinations ; you ravished 
Mary, the sister of the queen, who was promised in marriage by her father, first to 
me and then to my brother Stephen. You have, it is true, pursued the assa.««sins 
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of Andrew, but only that you might further your own ambitious projects. You 
trere the first to iavite me to this country, and the first to desert my standard when 
I had arrived. You shall now expiate your guilt by an ignominous death." It 
was in vain that Charles begged and prayed for life on any terms ; the king 
ipurned him from his feet in disgust. He was beheaded on the same balcony 
from which the unfortunate Andrew had been hanged. 

It would seem a^ if a curse has lor centuries hung over the kingdom of Naples. 
^Vhen Louis conquered it, it waa as corrupt, as degraded, as void of honour, 
hamanitf, and good faith, as now, when the finest intellects in the kingdom are 
buried in dungeons tlurly feet below the level of Ihe Adriatic. He set to work 
immediately to introduce some sort of order into the hideous chaos, and afford 
•ecurity to the unfortunate people who had been so long plundered by the 
nobles and the court. The task was difficult — but it was one worthy the am- 
biiion of a great man. He protected personal liberty, private property, and the 
ftuitu of honest labour against the open violence of the robber, and the more silent, 
but no less dangerous attacks of fraud and chicane. *' Activity, honour, justice, 
replaced sloth, jobbing, and corruption, assasbination, and dissoluteness of manners, 
and the people began to revive."* 

Louis entertained a feeling of deep disgust at the low slate of morality which 
he found prevailing amongst the mass (if the people, and the total want of prin- 
ciple of the nobility. When, upun making his triumphant entiy into the capital, 
the gfeat lords presented him with a magnificent throne, he declined it with evident 
marks of contempt ; and when the orators appeared with their panegyrics, and 
the poets came tu Tcciic their complimentary odes, he refused to hear them. 

He had to steer clear of two evils. He had on one haad to avoid offending the 
pride of the nobles by too great severity, and, on the other hand, to sec that the 
authors of a great i.-time should not escape with impunity. Under the blein 
severity of the Magyar rule, however, the Neapolitan barons soon begsn to regret 
the gay licentiousness of the old regime, and to long for its return. 

A deplorable calamity soon occurred, which hastened the ouibceak of their 
discontents, and enabled them to give form and consistency to their hatred of 
Hungarian domination. A terrible earthquake shook the whole of Italy, burying 
towns and viUages by the shock, and close upon it followed a pestilence which 
spread, with greater or leas degree of virulence, over the whole of Europe. 
Hungary escaped with little injury, but Naples was the very centre of the wide- 
spread desolation. Louis travelled through the whole kingdom, exposing himself 
to imminent personal danger, in the attempt to alleviate the sutTecings of the 
wretched inhabitants. His labour was, however, in vain; and. after fortifying 
Ihe gatriions and distributing troops through Ihe country, at the earnest solicitation 
of his minL-'ters, he returned to Hungary. No sooner had he disappeared than the 
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nobles threw off the mask, and sent deputies to Avignon, where Gioyanna had 
aken refitge, beseeching her to return with her husband, and resume possession of 
her throne. But she had no money ; and, in order to raise supplies, she sold the 
town of Avignon, and the territory attached to it, to the Pope for a sum of 80,000 
florins, and even pledged her jewels to fit out an expedition. She arrived at 
Naples, and was received into the town, although the Hungarian garrison occupied 
the castle, and Louis of Tarento, her husband, put himself at the head of the army. 
Charles Martel, Giovanna*s son, being at this time dead, Louis wished to marry 
his brother Stephen to Mary, the widow of Charles de Durazzo, and place them ob 
the throne; but the Pope steadfastly refused his consent, and succeeded in 
inducing the German levies to desert the Hungarian standard. This defection 
obliged Louis to suspend his operations for some time ; but in the spring of 1860 
he again appeared with large reinforcements, and carried everything before him. 
He was twice wounded at the sieges of two towns, but still persisted in exposing 
himself in the thick of every fray. At the siege of Melfi, he received a challenge 
to mortal combat from Louis of Tarento, to which he sarcastically replied, telling 
him that if they met face to face in a general engagement he should not decline 
the conflict. 

Marching upon Naples, it surrendered to him without striking a blow. Upon 
taking possession of the town, he informed the inhabitants that he would levy a 
contribution on their goods as a punishment for their treason. This was the 
signal of a general outbreak, and, after a murderous conflict in the street, the 
Magyars, harassed and worn out by the overwhelming numbers of their assailants, 
were compelled to retreat to the citadel. The Pope seized this opportunity of 
renewing his offers of peace on behalf of the queen, at the same time declaring 
his intention of delivering judgment upon the differences exisling between the 
two parties. It was impossible to exculpate Giovanna from the charges alleged 
against her ; but at the same time Clement was by no means willing to have a 
powerful king as his neighbour, instead of a beautiful woman. To end the matter, 
he forthwith formed a tribunal of his own creatures, before whom Giovanna was 
arraigned with a mockery of legal procedure : and, in accordance with the advice 
of her ecclesiastical counsellors, she declared that, instigated by diabolical 
witchcraft, by an excess of folly, of which she could not divine the cause, she had, 
against her will, ordered the murder of her husband, whereupon the Pope declared 
her innocent of the ** witchcraft and its consequences !'* The moment the 
judgment was pronounced, a letter signed " Lucifer, Prince of Darkness," and 
addressed to '• His Holiness the Pope, his representative upon Earth," fell in the 
midst of the astonished consistory. In the epistle, his satanic majesty informed 
them of the satisfaction with which the accounts of the manifold vices, misdeeds, 
and injustice of the Pope and his cardinals were received by the damned spirits in 
the infernal regions. 

The absurdity of this judgment was apparent to every one ; but Louis, 
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perceiving that the kingdom of Naples was as difficult to keep as it was easy to 
acqoire, and being disgusted with the shameless immorality of the papal court, at 
once acquiesced in it. The queen sent him 300,000 florins to meet the expenses 
of the war ; but it was returned with the cold reply, that he fought to avenge his 
brother, not to accumulate wealth. He immediately evacuated Naples, after 
Jutting occupied it for six years. Such was the negative result of a conquest 
achieved by the expenditure of so much blood and treasure. 

New successes compensated Louis for the loss of Naples. He was shortly 
afterwards called by Casimir, the king of Poland, to his assistance against the 
Bohemians and the Russians. He thus became acquainted beforehand with the 
genius of the people over whom he was one day to be called to reign. Although 
the two nations had attained almost to the same stage of culture and civilisation, 
the straightforwardness, frankness, and magnanimity of the Magyars were more 
in accordance with the king's tastes and disposition, than the uneasy, restless spirit 
of the Poles. . Hb partiality for the former was still further increased by the 
efforts made by the Polish nobles to impose new restrictions upon him, in case he 
came to rule over them. They stipulated that ho should be content with the 
revenues which accrued to the crown in the time of Vladislaus Loketek, and 
engage never to attempt to found a right upon the voluntary offerings with which 
any of his subjects might present him ; and, lastly, that he should never visit his 
new kingdom without the permission of tlie Diet, who would not, at the same 
time, bear any part of the expenses of his jouniey. These conditions well 
exemplify the jealous hauteur of this proud nobility ; but, in imposing them, they 
committed a fatal error. By prohibiting Louis' residence in his newly-acquired 
dominions, they taught him to look on them as a distant and dependent province, 
in whose welfare and prosperity he could feel only a secondary interest. He, 
therefore, yielded with indifference to their demand that, in case he or his son 
Stephen died without having male issue, they should possess, without interference, 
the right of choosing their own kings. From that moment Poland occupied but 
Httle of Louis' attention. 

Passing over a successful war against the Venetians, concerning the possetfsion 

Of Dalmatia, and a partially successful attempt to act as mediator in the contentions 

of the i>etty princes of Italy, we arrive at the death of Casimir, the last of the race 

of the Piasts, which had given so many great men and great kings to Poland. 

He was, in many respects, an able and efficient monarch ; and, though often faulty, 

be had that desire to act well which so frequently forms a redeeming trait in listless, 

decisionless characters. He possessed great personal bravery, and, amidst all his 

indulgence in the grosser vices, a tender and feeling heart. He did not die 

^thout leaving behind him some memorials of his zeal for the welfare of the 

eountry. Before his time, there were scarcely any fortified towns in Poland ; but 

during his reign, towns, villages, and castles, built with elegance and solidity, 

^rose upon every side. He had great tact in thft discovery of merit, and, when 

u 2 
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found, he never failed to appreciate and reward it. He created a third estate, 
composed of the bourgeoisie, or middle class ; and if his successors had taken care 
to foster the new element thus introduced into the constitution, Poland would 
have made far more rapid progress. But even Casimir himself did only half the ' 
work, or rather neutralized the good effects of what he did do, by signmg the fatal 
measure, at the Diet of Wiszliza, in 1347, which constituted a powerful and idle 
oligarchy to crush the middle and lower classes.* 

Upon the death of Cusimir, a deputation of Polish nobles repaired to Visegrady 
to request Louis to take possession of the throne, according to the treaties already 
entered into. He received them in state, surrounded by the barons of his empire ; 
but heard their offer with seeming doubt and hesitation. '* You know not what 
you ask,** said he to them ; '' and you/' turning to his barons, '' know not what 
you advise. It is difficult to watch over two distinct flocks ; and, for this reason, 
no bishop is allowed to preside over two dioceses. When the Roman empire only 
counted a few huts as its possessions, two kings were too many to govern it ; so, I 
fear^ one king would be insufficient to reign over two great empires.*' 

At last, however, he yielded to their solicitations, and consented .to go to Poland 
to be croWned. The ceremony took place at Cracow ; and, after it was over, the 
chancellor presented him the conditions laid down in the treaty, by which the 
succession was secured to him. Ue pledged himself to restore, at his own expense, 
all the countries wrested from Poland ; to bestow nu dignity or public office upon 
any foreigner ; to make good to knights and men-at-arms all losses sustained by 
them in carrying on war out of the kingdom ; and, lastly, to impose no ofrvr tax 
upon the property of the church, or of the nobility. This sort of constUational 
charter was accepted by the king of Hungary, 1355, and is considered the first of 
the ^^ Pacta Cotwenta^' or covenant between the nobles and the candidate they 
wished to propose ; covenants exclusively formed for their own benefit, and to 
the detriment alike of kiug and peasantry. 

Louis felt, however, that he and the Polish aristocracy could never work toge- 
ther ill harmony. They were too restless, proud, and discontented ever to submit 
quietly to the rule of any one ; and they were too powerful to be coerced into 
subjection. He had scarcely arrived at Cracow, when his impopularity com- 
menced. One of his first acts was a direct violation of his agreement, namely, 
the bestowal of two valuable fiefs of the crown upon two strangers, who had no 
claim upon them, except their relationship with him ; and he added fuel to the 
indignation which was roused on this score, by removing Casimir's two daughters 
into Hungary, lest they should contract royul alliances, lie committed the 
government to his mother, Elizabeth ; but she, though herself a Pole, found 
herself unable to carry it on. After the occurrence of numerous scenes of violence, 
turbulence and anarchy, into the particulars of which we caimot here enter, he 

* Ui»t. of PAaud. Lazdner's EucycL, p. 92. 
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for ever. Each nation thenceforth pursued its own course, to meet at last as 
companions in misfortune, crushed under the same iron yoke. 

In the following year a great plague of locusts desolated the greater part of 
Hungary, utterly destroying the crops, and leaving but little sustenance for either 
nian or beast, so that it was in no very satisfied spirit that the Hungarians received 
tlie news of the Jting's intention to commence hostilities with the Venetians, who 
had made encroachments upon the Himgarian territories on the Adriatic. He 
marched against them with 40,000 men, in- conjunction with Leopold, duke of 
Austria, and Francesca Carrara, and most of the towns of Dalmatia speedily fell 
before his arms. Peace was at length restored by a division of the territory, in 
which Louis had the lion's share. 

The Tartar tribes, who had not yet lost their taste for plunder, made new 
attempts upon the kingdom during this reign, and several times made invasions 
into Transylvania. Louis, at last, succeeded in overtaking them, and inflicted 
upon them so signal a defeat, that they fled to the shores of the Euxine. The 
Lithuanians, also, who were still idolaters, harassed their neighbours by a succes- 
sion of inroads, and in particular the province of Eussia, which at this period was 
tributary to Hungary, carrying off from time to time great quantities of booty, and 
multitudes of captives. They were at length completely subdued, either by force 
or persuasion, for the Hungarian monarch was an adept in the use of both. 

During these conflicts the Hungarian fleet increased rapidly, and practice gave 
the Magyar sailors an amount of self-confidence and dexterity which could then be 
rarely found except amongst the Venetians. Their navy was at this period one of 
the finest in Europe. 

Louis died, without leaving any male issue, in 1382, after a reign of forty years, 
universally regretted by his subjects. The magnates and nobles, to show their 
admiration of his character and sorrow for his loss, wore mourning for three years 
after his death. His body was interred in the church of St. Stephen, at Alba, 
with great pomp and magnificence. 

The Magyar historians love to dwell upon the glories of his reign, and above all 
upon the splendour of his palace of Visegiad, in which he fixed his residence 
during the greater part of his life. They tell, with pardonable pride, of its vast 
extent, which could afford ample accommodation for two kings and many minor 
princes, with all their suite ; of its 350 chambers, furnished in a style of 
dazzling splendour ; of its gardens stocked with the rarest exotics, and cooled by 
the rush of flowing water ; of the soft and voluptuous music which every evening, 
from one of the highest towers, soothed or delighted the courtly guests, and, 
floating on the breeze, cheered the peasant as he " plodded his weary way ** 
homeward ; of the neighbouring mountains, crowned with wood, and studded with 
pleasant villas or rustic churches ; of the pleasant and shady valleys that sloped 
away to the Dduube's edge, and afforded calm and retirement to him who chose 
to escape for a season from the gaieties of the palace. 
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It is a subject of more importance to us to consider the changes or improvements 

XiOuis wrought in the Hungarian constitution. He had more respect for the 

xights of the people and nobles than his father, Charles Robert, because he was 

less wily, more straightforward in his dealings, and had a great dislike to the 

tlkks of diplomacy. In a Diet, held at Buda in 1351, he confirmed the Bulla 

Aurea, and added twenty.fire new articles. After the happy issue of his first 

campaign in Naples, he established perfect equality amongst the nobles, as an 

acknowledgment of their services. The distinction between the great seigneurs 

and tke simple nobles was thus effaced, and the name harones, proceres, and nohilea 

were applied equally to all. At the Diet of Rakos, under one of the last kings of 

the race of Arpad, the peasants and the johhagy (domestic servants) obtained the 

right of leaving their lords, and taking up their residence on the estates of another. 

This was one step towards their emancipation, and it possesses greater weight from 

the circumstance, that, in all other countries of Europe at this date, the serfs were 

inseparable from the soil on which they were born. Louis gave full force to this 

law, and those who fought bravely under his banners not only became free, but in 

every respect equal to the ancient nobles. The authority and duty of the palatine, 

of the judge of the kingdom, of the treasurer, underwent no alteration of import- 

ance. The palatine. Count de Trencin, already claimed the right of governing the 

kingdom, whenever the throne became vacant — just as the Lord Mayor of London 

does under similar circumstances in England. Charles Robert struck an injurious 

blow at the independence of the counties by placing a number of them in groups 

under one count, instead of each under its own. These supreme counts took rank 

among the first barons of the empire, and gave place only to the waywodes or bans. 

These great nobles received their emoluments, as did all other officials, in kind, 

and had besides the right of purchasing a certain quantity of salt. Each county, 

divided ipto four districts, had a certain number of puisne or deputy judges, pre- 

sided orer by a superior judge {/eobiro). Their assessors, a sort of jury composed 

of nobles, took part in the deliberations, and returned their verdict upon the case. 

These were elected by the nobles of the district, and none were qualified who had 

not real property within the jurisdiction of the court. The king himself named 

the superior courts, and sometimes even the viscounts, who opened the 

af8emblies,-^under Charles Robert with the royal permission, and under Louis, 

when the public safety required it. In these were discussed the legislative and 

legal affairs of the district, matters of police, and other subjects of local interest, 

not within the province of the general diet. 

The military force of Hungary at first consisted, as wc have already seen, 
entirely of the barons and their immediate followers, who ranged themselves under 
the banner of the king : and afterwards of the sixty-two bands furnished by the 
Same number of counties or military districts, who were compelled by law to 
defend the country at their own expense. The Magyars, however bravely they 
xtiight fight at home, were never disposed to carry the war beyond their own 
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frontters, even when the king bore the cost ; and this wr* doubtless the causo o 
the TtiMiy innwions to which Hungary has been exposed. The old military orgaiil 
aation began, however, in coutse of time, to fall into abeyance, and Chartet^ ' 
Robert endeavoured to introduce a number of useful reforms. He ordained that 
the inhabitants living in the neighbourhood of the citadels, and everj- landed pro- 
prietor who was not a noble, should furnish his contingent to the general artnni? 1 
roenL This plan did not, however, answer his expectations, and a sort of r 
was therefore created, called handcrles (from the monkish Latin, handeriut 
the plan of the Italian bands or mercenary troops. This was maintained at tl 
expense of the prelates and magnatCB. who. in their fondness for display, oftei 




appeared in the field at the head of n grealer number of levies than they n 
called upon to furnish. Charles Robert permitted them to keep their respective 
troops distinct, and to bring them into battle under Iheir own orders and their o 
baniiei. 

Besides these, there were the SEsklers, who fought as irregular troops, under n 
orders, where and in what manner pleased them. These were divided into two 
corps, archers and slin^er?. Tlie revenues of the crown lands, it may readily be 
imaginei!, were by no means equal to the outlay of princes so enterprising as (bote 
of the house of Anjou. They were accustomed to a more lavish nnd less scrupu- 
lous system of finance than they found prevailing in Hungary, and in order, 
to meet the eapeases of their long wars, Ihey placed heavy 
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persons not ennobled. Thus, for every load of hay or of Btraw that entered a 
farmer's gale, he was obliged to pay a tax of eighteen denier^, and hence the name 
porta wns given to it. The ninth part of the produce of their labour and industry 
was a tnx which pressed with tremendous weight upon the poorer classes, and 
acted with a veiy injurious influence upon the commcree snd agriculture of the 
country. This was not aboliahed tilt 1848. The landed property of the nobles 
oonld never be sold or aliened in any way, but was strictly entailed upon the male 
Uttt, upon failure of which it reverted to the crown. It van, therefore, almoet 




impoftailiie for any one, who had not a claim to nobility, to become possessor of 
any land, except as a tenant farmer. 

The administration of justice was generally pure, and the forms of procedure 
simple and direct. The ordeal by tire or boiling water fell into disuse under Bela 
lil. and Andrew r\'., and was finally abolished by Lucas Biinfi. These princes 
also introduced advocolen into the courts, appointed mayors for the villages, and 
magbtrates for the government of the towns. The nobles had tribunals silting in 
r county for the trial of those of their own order. The court of the palaline, 
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the tribunal of final resort in all cases, changed the place in which its sittings 
were held four times in every year, for the convenience of those residing in the 
more remote parts of the kingdom. All legal proceedings took place publicly in . 
open court. 

The labours of the strangers who were introduced to fill the place of those 
massacred by the Moguls, gave a prodigious impulse to the commerce and industry- 
of the nation. The vines of Tokay, the juice of which the Hungarians assert ta 
have been the nectar of the gods of antiquity, and which not only ministered to 
the delicate taste of the epicures of the day, but crowned the splendid feasts of the 
Magyar monarchs, owed their origin to an Italian colony placed at Olaszi. The 
immense wealth of the great lords, the splendour of their feasts and entertain- 
ments, and the gorgeous magnificence of their dress and equipages, were not 
without their effect upon trade, whatever might be their ultimate influence upon 
the manners of the people. In the midst of this nianufacturing and commercial 
prosperity, the arts and sciences, and polite literature, were not forgotten. Many 
of the Hungarians repaired, to complete their education, to the universities of 
Paris and Bologna, then famed for the learning and ability of their professors. 
An academy, known as the Siudium Generate^ was founded at Yesprim during the 
thirteenth century. Ladislaus IV. bestowed upon it an extensive library, and 
distinguished professors gave instruction in theology, jurisprudence, and belles 
lettres. But as literature was at that time peculiarly the province of the clergy, 
the national language was, for a considerable period unhonoured by the notice of 
the learned. Though Louis the Great spoke the Magyar with ease and fluency, as 
his mother tongue, still Latin continued to be the language of the refined and the 
noble. Amongst the learned men of the earlier part of Hungarian history, the 
names of Rogerius, archbishop of Spalatro ; of Calanus, the historian, bishop of 
the Five Churches ; Simon Keza, the chronicler ; and the German astronomer 
Klingsohr, are mentioned with honour. In 1367, an academy was established in 
the town of Pecs, and in a short time attained to such a height of celebrity, that 
4,000 students are said to have yearly filled its halls. Michas Madius, the 
Dalmatian chronicler, John Kukeolleo, the secretary of the king, and many others, 
of equal note, owed the eminence to which they afterwards attained, to the 
instruction they received here. 

Following up the course upon which St. Stephen entered, the dynasty of Arpad, 
at all times, displayed the utmost zeal for the honour of religion ; and as Catho- 
licism was the only form under which it was then known in Europe, the popes 
soon obtained immense influence in Hungary. They established a crowd of 
religious orders, and as the clergy entirely monopolised the teaching of the young, 
they secured an ascendancy and an amount of wealth, which remains almost 
unimpaired to the present day. After the conversion to Christianity, there was 
but one archbishop and six bishops in the whole kingdom. When Louis the 
Great died, there were thirty archbishops and eight hundred bishops. 




1382— H39. 

riLX Louis the Great w&b in the zenith of his fplendour, tbc storm was brewinjC 
which was to put the chivaby of Europe on its mettle, and involve her frontier 
nations in tho most serious and momentous contcat of modern times. Amongst 
the tribes which composed the army of Gellaleddtn, the aultan of Persia, in his able 
d«fencG of his kingdom against the desolating inroads of Zengia Khan, was the 
miill obscure clan which gave origin to the Turks, which had formerly dwelt 
near the eoulhem banks of the Otua, in (he plains of Mohun and Neza. After 
the defeat and death of Gellaleddin, Ihev entered the service of Aladin, sultan of 
Iconium ; and in subjection to his sway, and under the rule of one of their own 
chiefs, Orthogrul, they flirmed a camp of four hundred families or tents at Surgut, 
on the banks of the S.ingar. Orthogrul was the father of the caliph Othman, 
iinder whom the Turks first assumed an independent position, and began \o 
commit ravages upon their own account, by making deacenia upon the Greek 
empire, through the passes of Mount Olympus, which the weakness of the empe- 
rors had left without protection. The first of these inroads was made on the 27th 
of July, 1299, and was the commencement of a. series of attacks under which the 
imperial city itself was at last destined to fall. Instead of retreating to the hills, 
v/iih his hoot}' and captives, whenever he succeeded in taking a town or castle, he 
held it and furljfied it, and endeavoured to wean his followers from the roving. 
pastoral life which they hud hitherto followed, and attach them to the arts and 
luxuries of civilization. 

Under the domination of his son Orchan, the Turks increased in power and 
ambition, fixed their head-quarters in the the city of Prusa, which they had taken, 
built in it a mosque and college, struck new coins, and by the fame of the pro. 
feasors whom Orchan endowed, attracted crowds of students from all porta of 
Asia. The office of vizier was established, and bestowed upon Aladin, Orchan's 
brother. A regular body of infantry was enrolled and trained, and instead of 
the mutinous peasants who followed the standard of Othman in loose and undici- 
plincd squadrons, a powerful and well -organized army was formed of the Christian 
captives, who, taken in their youth, were instructed in the principles of the Moslem 
faith, and, with the usual zeal of proselytes, proved themselves its most ardent 

i enthusiastic propagators and defenders. The Turkish power was in this. 
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position when its aid was invoked by one of the parties in a civil war which Was 
at that time desolating Greece. The ruin of the empire was from that moment 
sealed ; and soon after we find that their bat too efficient allies had wrested from 
the feeble han^s of the emperor, without open violence, but by mere occupation, 
some of the most valuable portions of his dominions. Amurath, the successor of 
Orchan, subdued the whole province of Thrace or Romania, from the Hellespidht 
to Mount Haemus, and chose Adrianople for the seat of his government" ahdf 
religion in Europe. The Greeks were in despair, and thought the hour oT their' 
downfal had at last come ; but it was still delayed by the pride or generosity of 
the sultan. The emperor John PalHeologus and his four sons had, however, fo ^ 
undergo the terrible humiliation of following the march of the conqueror, and" 
witnessing the power of his arms in his expeditions against the Bulgarians, Ber*" 
vians, Bosnians, and Albanians. It was out of the captives that were taken from 
these hardy and courageous tribes that the formidable corps of janizaries, which 
long was both the defence and terror of the Turkish empire, was first formed. 
The youngest and most beautiful of the prisoners were selected, educated in reli- ^ 
gion and arms, and then consecrated by a celebrated dervish. He stood in front 
of their ranks, and stretched the sleeve of his gown over the head of the foremost 
soldier and delivered his blessing in these words : " Let them be called Jaiuzarles 
( Yenpt Cheri^ ot new soldiers) ; may their countenance be evAf bright ! their hand ever * ' 
victorious ! their sword keen ! May their spear always hang over the heads of thei^ ' 
enemies ! and wheresoever they go, may they return with a white face ! " * Whteii 
first embodied, the new troops fought against their countrymen with determined 
valour and fidelity ; and, at length, in the bloody battle of Cossova, the Sclavbniah 
tribes were utteriy routed, and their league destroyed. Amurath was walking .' 
across the field, in company with his vizier, when a Servian soldier, starting up 
from amongst the crowd of the slain, mortally wounded him in the belly. 

He was succeeded in 1389 by Bajazet, sumamed Ilden'm, or the lightning, who, 
by his fiery impetuosity, spread the terror of the Turkish arms far and wide 
through eastern Europe. He reduced the northern provinces of Anatolia to ' 
subjection, conquered Icotiium, imposed a regular form of servitude upon the 
Servians and Bulgarians, and then crossed the Danube to seek new enemies in 
Moldavia. 

The Greek emperors, surrounded on every side by this terrible foe, had sought' 

■ •..'■■»■• 

the aid of Louis the Great, who promised to march to his assistance, in case he' " 
were joined by the other European sovereigns. But the fervour of Christiah ' 
hatred for infidels had already cooled. The age of chivalry was gone. The 
pope refused to preach a crusade in favour of obstinate schismatics, who 
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♦ Gibbon, vol xi., p. 432. In latter years the discipline of t,h^ Jf^nijariet. became , 

and theh: Insolenee and turbulence made them the terror of their sovereign. They were all 
^[laasacwd in 1826, by the late Sultan Mahmoud. 
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scouted hb preteDsionB to spuitual supiomacy over the ChtUtloD cktucii, and 
the eastern empire was left to its fate. Louip doeii not appear to have hud an 

adequate idea of the danger to be apprebLoded from, the Ottomans, And at all 
ereals his utteniion was too much tugronsed by the afiaii^ of Italy, to allow of his 
t^ing proper measures for the defence of hi^ kingdom. 

His successor had to b.-ar the brunt of the contest. He left his kingdom to his 
daughter Marj, to whom the Poles sworu ullegiance, but speedily threw it otT, and 
elevated Hedwig, a grand daughter of Casimir, to the throne. Tho Uungaiiuns, 
though hitherto, owing perhaps to the military L-haiatter of the people, a female 
ruler was a thing unknown in their history, saluted Mary queen out of tespeel for 
her father ; but, as if to mark the exceptional character of the anangeaienl, ihej' 
insisted ihut she should assume the title of king, and affix (o all public doLumenls 
the signature Maria Sex. 

She had been betrothed by her father to SiglampoJ, of Brandenburg ii, king of 
Bohemia, who was slill verj' young, and of course incapable of holding the reins of 
government in conjunction with her. Elizabeth, the young queen's molhet, 
copseguently assumed tlte ad minis I rati on of the aH-iis of the kingdom, but was 
wholly under the influence of Cruaa. the jialalinc, a prudent and faithful man, but 
ombilious and ploittng. His advice led to the uduptiou of several measures 
mi^tjiting severely agaiust the nobles, and souie portion of the obloquy tvliidi this 
dicur down upon him, of course, readied the queen and her nnother also. A 
coQspUAcy was at lust formed for the modiiitation or even total chiinge of the 
gurerDinent, which was joined by. many persons of high rank, and ihey decided 
upon oScting the crown to Charles the Litile, king cf Naples, son of the unfortu- 
nate Andrexv, and grandson of Louis. 'I his prince, ai'ting without advice upon the 
dictatea of his own ambition, and without heeding lite salutary counsels of his 
wife, agreed to their proposals, and having put the affairs of his own kingdom in 
Older, repaired lo Hungary. The conspirators immediately crowned him king, but 
ihc coldness of the populace, who beheld the ceremouy, was an omen of what was 
lo follow. Mary and her mother were at first seized with despair, on hearing of 
the success of their rival, but on recovering from their surprise, the first moraeuls 
of calmness were spent in planning a heinous crimi?. Amongst the most zealous 
of their adherents was a hra\e but nnscrupulous noble, named Forgaiz, audit was 
determined in a council, at which the palatine Gasa was present, to commit to 
him the task of ossitssinating Charles, as the readiest way of putting a stop to his 
pietenstons.. When the necessary arrangeracnts had been made, and the day 
fixed^ Elizabeth and the palatine, accompanied by Fotgatz, repaired lo the palace, 
ihe former under prLtcute of showing him nomi; Iclttrs the hiul leteiied iroitt.Jtl 
Sigismond, the latter of lequesliug a safe conduct, lo enable him to attend at his 
daughter's marriage, which was to take place at a distance of some leagues. ^ 
Choilea was walking up and down the room, with the conspiiators on ciihei side , ,„ 
wUiii. at a signal from Uasa, i'orjjatz drew his sword, imd split the king'B - 
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skull to the very teeth. The doors were At the same time thrown open, and the 
partisans of Mary rushed in and took possession of the castle, drove out Charleses 
attendants, who were for the most part Italians, and put a garrison in the place, 
and then rushing through the streets of Buda in arms, called upon the people to 
declare for Mary. The populace, instead of manifesting any indignation at the 
horrid crime which had just been committed, cut the rest of the Italians to pieces, 
and hailed Mary queen, with loud acclamations. 

But the perpetrators of the murder did not long enjoy in quiet the fruits of it. 
Within a short time after Charles's assassination, they determined to pay a visit to 
the provinces of Lower Hungary, and for this purpose Mary and her mother, 
accompanied by Gasa and Forgatz, and attended by a slender escort, set out for 
Croatia. John Horvat, the ban, a zealous adherent of the late king, no sooner 
heard of their arrival in his government, than he hastily collected a body of 
troops, and furiously attacked the royal party. Forgatz and Gasa ably supported 
their reputation for courage, and defended themselves to the last extremity, till, 
overpowered by numbers, they were slaughtered before the queen's eyes. Mary 
and Elizabeth were dragged from their carriage by the hair, and brought before 
the ban. Elizabeth dropped on her knees at his feet, and implored him, for the 
sake of her departed husband, from whom he had received so many favours, to 
spare her life and set her at liberty. But neither her tears nor her prayers had 
the slightest effect upon Horvat. He ordered her to be drowned in the night, 
and her daughter to be shut up in a castle.* 

Sigismond, upon hearing of the fate of his mother-in-law, and the imprisonment 
of his bride, marched with a large army into Hungary, and called upon the ban to 
set the captive at liberty. Horvat, whether moved by fear or pity, did not hesitate 
to comply with his request; and having exacted from Mary a solemn oath not to 
take vengeance upon him or his for the injuries she had sustained, sent her with 
a large escort to Buda, where Sigismond received her in the midst of great 
rejoicings. Their delight on meeting once more was great in the extreme ; but we 
grieve to add that their nuptials were stained by Mary's perfidy. Notwithstanding 
her oath, she caused Sigismond to put Horvat to a barbarous and cruel death. He 
was seized and placed in a cart naked, with his hands tied behind his back, and 
in this way carried through all the towns and villages in the neighbourhood, the 
executioners all the while searing his body with red-hot tongs ; and at last he was 
cut into four quarters, one of which was placed over each gate of the city. 

Sigismond and Mary now ascended the throne as joint sovereigns (1886). The 
first year of their reign was dist\u:bed by a revolt of the Wallacks, who, indig- 
nant at seeing a woman wearing the crown, rose in insurrection. Sigismond 
marched against them, and speedily subdued them ; but no sooner had he retume 
to the capital, than they again took up arms, and this time invited the Turks to 

* Bonfinius, lib. L, decad. 3, p. 393. 
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their aid, who eagerly complied with their request. The king again took the field, 

and coming up iTilh the allied armies, the FIuTigarian cavalry, in complete armour, 
charged with such fury, that the Turks, unable to stand the onset, broke and fled, 
and T&st numbers were cut down in (he pursuit. Emholdened by his success. 
Sigismond proceeded to lay siege to NecopoUs, a. town on the Istor. gBirisoned 
partly by Turks and partly liy Hungarians. In the meantime Mary died childless, 
and her sister, Hedwig, had married Ladislaus, king of Poland, the latter deter- 
mined to assert his claims to the Hungnrian throne, and was proceeding to do so, 
bad not tlic archbishop of Strigonia set his face against it, and obliged Ladialaus 
to defer his enterprise (o a more favourable season. At home (he eagerness of 
Sigismond to avenge himself upon those who, in Mary's reign, or in his own, 
had seemed opposed to him, caused new troubles. He caused thiriy-tivo of tlie 
principal nobles of the Neapolitan party lo be executed, and amongst ihem was 
Stephen (Jonthy. who, as well as the others, disdained to apply for mercy. This 
outrageous sererity produced a strong feeling of hostility in the mimia of the 
magnates, which, however, did not show itself openly until after the diiiistrous 
battle of Necopolie. 

While he was besieging (his town, great numbers of foreign soldiers, attracted 
by the importance of the struggle, repaired lo his standaid. French, Germans, and 
Bohemians. B.tjazct advani;ed at the head of a large army to raise the siege, and 
offered battle to the Hungarians under Ihe city walls. The French auxiliaries 
beiought Sigismond to yield to them the post of honour, and allow them to 
combat in the front rank of tlio Christian forces. Their lequest was granted, hut 
before the Hungarian army had been drawn up in array, the French, excited by 
seeing the Turks coolly awaiting the conflict, issued from Iheir quoriers, and rode 
full gallop against the enemy. Upon approaching their ranks, they dismounted 
and adroneed on foot. Their horses being turned loose, galloped wildly hack to 
tht camp, where iheir arrival cau-^ed the utmost confusion, from a belief that iheii 
riders liad fallen, and that the Turks were advancing flushed with victory, and a 
panic aeinng upon the Hungarians, they fled precipitately. The unfortunate 
French, surrounded on all sides, fought bravely against overwhelming odds for 
some lime, and supported their courage by the hope of succour. But the succour 
never came, and they were cut off' lo a man. The Turks then pursued iho 
Hungarians for many miles, Blatightering immense numbers, and returucil, laden 
with booty, and carrying with them a great number of captives. On this disastrous 
day, twenty thousand Hungarians were left dead on the field, or in the pursuit ; 
and 8igismond escaped with difficulty in a small boat across the Danube lo 
Constantinople, and only reached his kingdom after a long absence and a slill 
longer circuit. The count de Nevers, and seventy-four of the French lords of the 
highest rank, were reserved for ransom, and the remainder of the prisoners, on 
lefosing to change their creed, were heheadeJ in the conqueror's presence. The 

fiwon were for a long time carried in triumph from one part of the Turkish 
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territory to the other, and at last were released upon the payment of an enormous 
ransom. 

In the pride of victory, Bajazet threatened to besiege Buda and subdue 
Germany and Italy, and declared that he would feed his horse with a bushel of 
oats upon the altar of St. Peter's. His progress was stayed, however, by a severe 
attack of gout. During Sigismond's absence, the terrible catastrophe which had 
befallen the kingdom gave the malcontents an opportunity of carrying their 
designs into execution, by the formation of another plot, the elevation of Ladislaus, 
king of Naples, and son of the unfortunate Charles the Little, to the Hungarian 
throne. Charles, however, had too vivid a recollection of his father's fate to be 
seduced into compliance, and Sigismond was allowed to enter his kingdom in 
peace. lu a very short time a considerable number of the magnates, with the two 
sons of Gara at their head, went to the palace, as if for the purpose of paying their 
respects, and seized the king's person, loaded him with chains, and shut him up 
in the castle of Szicklos. Ladislaus now was once more invited to take possession 
of the kingdom, but his fears overcame his ambition, and he paused at the 
frontiers of Dalmatia. In the meantime, the widow of Gara, touched by 
the king's misfortimes, persuaded her sons, into whose custody he had been 
commiited, to connive ut his escape. He instantly betook himself to Bohemia, 
raised there a large army, at the head of which he re-entered Hungary, took 
possession of the kingdom, obliged Ladislaus to desist from his pretensions, 
and, by an unusually judicious mixture of severity and conciliation, restored order 
and tranquillity. 

Having become in succession king of Bohemia and emperor of Germany, his 
new dignity gave him an opportunity of moving from place to place, gratifying his 
taste by weaving intricate webs of diplomacy. The rise of the sect known as the 
Hussites caused great troubles in his Bohemian dominions, and proved the canae 
of casting a stain upon his memory, and upon the church which he served, which 
no apology can ever efface. When the celebrated Council of Constance, for the 
regulation of ecclesiastical affairs, summoned before them John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague, the two celebrated reformers, whose preaching had inflicted such 
grievous wounds upon Catholicism, they refused to appear, unless they received 
some guarantee that would insure their personal safety, Sigismond granted them a 
safe conduct, signed by his own hand ; but upon their arrival, joined in sentencing-;^ 
them to be burnt alive. This odious act of perfidy entailed upon Germany many"^ 
a year of suffering and disaster. 

In the meantime, Naples and Venice seized upon various strongholds upon thF=5 
Adriatic, without any attempt at resistance upon the part ul Sigissmond ; and it wa 
only at the pressing instance of Nicholas Szentpole, that he at length mad 
preparations to avenge the defeat sustained by his aimy at Necopolis. The wcr 
was commenced by the taking of Bosnia by the Hungarian gcneial, Peterfi, w 
pushed on as far as Nissa, where the grand vizier otcuj)ied a strong position, wi 
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an army of 24,000 men. The battle was fought on the fourteenth of October, 
1419, and ended in the total defeat of the Turks. 

It was in this battle that John Hollos, the adopted son of Butho, a Wallack 
hoyard, or nobleman, first made himself conspicuous by his valour. He had served 
in succession under the banners of Francis Ctanadi, and the bithop of Zagrab ; and 
in this battle, where he a commanded troop, hii daring attracted the notice of the 
king, who bestowed upon him the donuuA of Hunyad, in which he had been 
brought up. There is a great deal of uncertainty about the origin of this illus- 
trious man ; and even in the accounts of those national historians, who ought to 
have found little difficulty in accuracy, there is a atrange mixture of statements 
that are probably true, with those that are certainly fictitious. We are told that 
his father was a Wallack, and ihti we pan readily believe; but when it is 
added that his appellative of Corvinus, derived from the Latinized name of the 
village in which he was bom, joined with the fact that hia ftither was possibly 
descended from one of the. Roman colonists of the province of Dacia, renders it 
probable that he was a scion of the famous Roman family on whom chance 
had conferred the same epithet; and that from the mere cirounstance of his 
mother being a Greek, it was likely that the blood of the Caesars ran^in his veins, 
, we cannot help smiling at the absorditiea that hero-worship will induce men to 
believe and to publish. His valour and wisdom made in his day so powerful 
an impression upon the minds of the Hungarians, that in a country where birth 
confers so many great advantages, popular tradition could not do less than make 
him the son of a king. The story of his origin, as the peasantry tell it, is worth 
notice for its natvetS, and in the absence of clear and decided testimony against it, 
it would hardly become us to impugn its truth, 

Sigismond, after the death of his first wife, had married Barbara de Cilly, a 
perverse and cunning woman, who poisoned her husband's existence, and disgraced 
her sex by her gross licentiousness. He, therefore, very soon began to abandon 
her society for that of other females. In 1392, he led his army into Wallachia, 
and when encamped on the banks of the Sztrig^, he met, in one of his evening 
walks, a gu*l named Elizabeth Morsiani, the daughter of a neighbouring boyard, 
and was captivated by her beauty. The admiration and attention of the king 
dazzled the simple maiden, and she yielded her honour without even a coy refusal. 
Sigismond then passed on to the' scene of the war, where, also, he was equally 
successful, and upon his return, the beautiful Morsiani again presented herself at 
his tent, and asked what reward he would bestow upon her for presenting him 
with a child. ** I will load the child with honours,'' he replied, delighted with 
the result of Us amour ; and handing her a gold ring, told her to come to the 
palace, and the ring should remind him of his promise. Some months after his 
departure, Elizabeth married a boyard named Volk Butho, who took her with him 
into Wallachia, where she soon after gave birth to a son, whom she named John. 
\Mien Sigismond again amvcd in the neighbourhood, and she repaired to the camp, 
and presented him with the child and the ring. He received her graciously, and 
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renewed his promises of favour and protection, and told her to come to Buda. 
Shortly afterwwds her huBband died, and she was making preparations for the 
journey, wbMI a erow tnatcbed tbe ring flrom her «oii'i hand, and flew with it to a 
neighbouring tr^t, whereupon her brotberi rumdng to her assistance, shot the 
bird, aiid riwtored the b^ou. 3be appeared before the king in his palace at Buda, 
and he loaded her with fiiTours- When John bad grown up, be bestowed upon 
him tbe donain of Hunjad* and aUty TUlagei , and gave bim as his coat-of-arms, 
a crow ctYrybig a ring in iti bill, and the young man eTor after bore the name of 
his eetale, Bunyadl Janoa, or John of Hunyad. 

Al the battle of Sendreca, Slgiamond wa« again luocessful, and again Hunyadi 
made tlM Turka Ibel the ¥reigbt of bla proweM« The king waa now well stricken 
in yeaift and in HUT be died, and was buried in the oatbedral of Great Varadin, 
lea^Ag the three cro¥ma of wbiob be was in possession at his death to his 
daqgbier EUaabeth and ber buaband, Albert, duke of Austria, He possessed 
many great rirtues, and in reviewing bia foulta we must take into account the 
faetkms, intrigues, and invaaiona against which be bad to contend. He was a 
man of commanding appearance, profuse in hospitality, and, when not driven into 
cmolly by real or fanoied danger, he waa humane and mercilU; and, on the 
wbofei waa worthy of a happier reign. 

Re left a dangbter, EUaabeth, who had married Albert, archduke of Austria ; 
and hf Sigiamond'a e^presa desire, the latter succeeded him iu the dignities he 
had Umself held«-Hia emperor of Germany, king of Bohemia and of Hungary. 
He aaeended the throne of the latter kingdom in HSg, but his reign was short 
Tiie Hungarians did not much relish the government of their country by a foreign 
softrelgny and the mixture which then began to take place between them and the 
Gannnna was the cause of continued quarrels and discontent. Albert introduced 
a peaellee of appointing a Hungarian or a German, alternately each year, to 
tba gofVfmorabip of Buda. The Germans, pluming themselves on the fact that 
theUng waa a man of tbebr nation, endeavoured, by a series of intrigues, to secure 
thia «Aee entirely to themselves. Amongst the Hungarians none were more 
opposed to tbeir machinationa than a magnate named John Euthues, a man of very 
bigU i^Mtt wbo had distingutabed binliself on several occasions by his impetuous 
i^esenlMiiil of aUghta thrown upon the Hungarians. The Germans were, there- 
fore, nnafcinet above all tbing»« to procure his removal. After vainly trying 
several expeditatai tbey at last entered his bouse by force, manacled him, and, 
&^r tnunafftwg Urn in a dungeon, inflicted upon him excruciating tortures ; and, 
at lengtl^ bavfaig enl }^ throat, threw bis body into the Danube. 

Withia a week afterwards, the body roae to ttie surface, and, drifting ashore, 
was speadOy veeogniaed^ though greatly mutilated and pierced with numerous 
rounds. A great concourse of nobles, from various parts of the country, was at 
this time assembled in Buda, for the purpose of paying their respects to the new 
king ; and the rumour having gone abroad that Euthues had been murdered by 
the Germans, the whole Hungarian population of the city sallied out, sword in 
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hand, and Hlaugblered, without discrimination of age or sex, not the Oei 
only, but all foreigners within the walls, and plundered and wrecked tU 
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The Turk.', immediately upon liearing of the death of Sigismond, prepared for 
a new inroad ; and George, prince of Servio, believing himeelf unable lo make 
head against lh« infidels single-handed, took refuge in Hungary, with the bishops 
and many of llie nobility, leaving his son to Ijold Seniliecz against the invaders. 




When \Ui- Hungarians learnt tlmt their froniier was tlmn laid open lo ibe enemy, 
messengers were sent off in peaf hnslo lo Albert, who was then in Poland, im- 
iag him to march to the defence of the kingdom. On arriving at Buda, be 
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was informed of the deiith of George Palocs, one of the highest dignitaries of the 
state, to whose keeping the regalia had been committed. Aft«r takmg possession 
of them, he handed them to his wife Elizabeth, who, in her turn, gave them to an 
old woman, and then returned to Buda from Strigonia, where the treasure was 
kept. The king then advanced, without any auxiliaries, against the Turks, and 
cnoampod beiwaen the Danube and the Teyss. In the meantime, howeveri while 
waiting for roinforcementi, Sendrecz was taken by^assault, and the inhabitants put 
to the sword. Stephen and Gregory, the prince's sons, were taken prisoners, and 
some time afterwards, on Amurath*s hearing that they kept up a correspondence 
with their fkther, they were blinded by being compelled to endure the glare of 
red-hot plates of brass, although their sister had been for some time his principal 
wife.* Great consternation prevailed amongst the Hungarians upon the receipt 
of this intelligenoe, and it was increased by the breaking out of dysentery in the 
Christian army, owing to the bad quality of the water they were obliged to drink, 
the springs having been dried up by the extreme heat of the weather. Large 
numbers were thus carried off; but the survivors were in some measure relieved 
from their fears by hearbg that the Turks had retreated, leaving merely a g^arrison 
in the Bendrccs. Albert was preparing to return to Buda, when he found him- 
self stricken with the prevailing epidemic, and wishing to end his days in his 
native country, he set out for Vienna, but on arriving at Nesmel he died, in 
November, 1439, 

Whether from a spirit of equity and moderation, or through the need he felt of 
the Hungarians to defend himself against the Turks, Albert spent nearly the 
whole of his reign in soothing and conciliating them. When the electors of the 
German empire offered him the imperial crown, he refused to accept of it, until 
he had obtained the consent of his Hungarian subjects, and the question under- 
wont a long discussion in the diet. It was represented, and Avith some founda- 
tion, that the number of crowns which Sigismond wore simultaneously distracted 
his attention and prevented his uniting his forces for the defence of Htmgary 
against the Ottomans ; but they nevertheless declared that they had no wish to 
deprive Albert of the honour which the Germans had offered him. He, in return, 
gave them a proof of his regard by issuing a decree confirming the oath Iw had 
taken at his coronation. In it he declared, among other things, '* that there 
was nothing he had more at heart than the preservation of their rights and jnivi* 
leges ; that he would never bestow upon any foreigner any benefice, goremmenti 
commission, land, or lordship ; that he would never intrust them with the keep- 
ing of any fortress, and that he would never alien or pledge the revenues of the 
crown." f His reign only lasted three years, and, although just and moderato» he 
was the cause of many calamities and divisions, as we shall see hereafter. 

♦ Bonfin. Becad. iii. lib. iii. p. 439. 
t "The Decree of King Albert," of the year 1436, in the Prol. Art. v., xvJ,, &c. 



CHAPTER X. 

LADI8LAUS II. 
A.D. 1439— M44. 

Whew Albert died, he left his wife pregnant, and the Hungarians appeared, out 
of respect for her father's memory, to be very well-disposed to live under her 
gOTemment, and that of Ladislaus, her son. But the power of the Turks had 
now reached such a pitch of magnitude, and they were making such formid- 
able preparations for the subjugation of western Europe, that it was feared by 
John Hunyadi that it would bo in the highest degroo imprudent to leave a 
woman and child at the head of affairs at such a critical period; and in 
accordance with the established rights of the diet in such cases, the crown 
was offered to Ladislaus, king of Poland, a young prince of great valour and 
ability, upon condition that he should marry Albert's widow, and that Austria 
and Bohemia should be the inheritance of Albert's son, and Hungary and 
Poland, of those children whom she might bear to her second husband. The 
latter was, therefore, formally declared king, and ambassadors were despatched 
to fetch him. After much discussion and hesitation, he accepted the proffered 
kingdom, and set out for Hungary. 

The queen, upon hearing what had occurred, was loud in her comj^laints and 
lamentAticns, accusing herself of folly in suffering her son to be thus defrauded of 
his inheritance, and the nobles of treachery and ingratitude. Many, whom other 
weapons could not pierce, were moved by her prayers and tears, and determined 
to stand by her at all hazards ; and one of the archbishops, the Cardinal Zechi, 
placed himself at the head of her party. Acting under his advice, the royal 
infant was carried in his cradle to Alba Regia, and placed on a sort of throne or 
raised dais, where the cardinal crowned him, but without calling the diet together, 
or going through any of the other formalities which the laws of the kingdom 
prescribed. The child's cries and his mother's tears which fell fast throughout 
the ceremony, filled the spectators with evil foreboding, which subsequent events 
too fully justified. The queen, immediately after the coronation, fled into Austria, 
carrying with her the crown, which had been confided to her husband Albert's 
care. 

Ladislaus soon after arrived in Buda, and was met by the palatine, who con- 
ducted him to the citadel, and there crowned and proclaimed him king, with 
all the ordinary solemnities ; for want of the royal diadem, making use of a 
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wooden crown, taken off a statue of St. Stephen which stood in the hall. During 
the ceremony i a conspiracy to poison the new monarch was discovered just as the 
emissary was on the point of executing his detestable commission. He was 
instantly tried, and condemned to be drawn asunder by four horses, and the 
sentence was rigidly executed. • 

The kingdom was now divided into two great parties, that of the queen and her 
son, and that of Ladislaus. They soon came to an open rupture, which was of 
course attended with the violence and calamities which civil war usually produces. 
The conflict was carried on with varied fortune, but without any intermission of 
suffering on the part of the unfortunate peasantry, who saw their villages bumt^ 
their property carried off, and their farms laid ilraste, in a quanel in which they 
had no interest whatever. The success, however, was generally on the side of the 
king, who had strengthened his party, both in the field and in the diet, by 
attaching to his interests John Hunyadi, whom he created waywode of 
Transylvania. The queen struggled gallantly to the last, but finding she was 
playing a losing game, she at last gave in, and committing her son and the crown 
to the care of Frederick III., emperor of Germany, she desisted from open 
hostilities, but never ceased to cause Ladislaus all the tro\ible and uneasinesa 
in her power, by continually stirring up intrigues against him, both at home 
and abroad. 

The sultan, Amurath, thought that the^ internal dissensions would afford him 
a fair opportunity of attempting another invasion of Hungary, and assembling a 
large army, he marched along the Danube, till he reached Belgrade, a strongly 
fortified city, washed on both sides by the Save and the Danube, and considered 
by the Hungarians the key of their kingdom. On arriving before it, the Turks 
attempted to carry it by assault, but were vigorously repulsed. They then raised 
wooden towers and battering rams, to annoy the besieged by missiles, and, if pos- 
sible, effect a breach in the walls ; and at the same time, launched vessels on the 
Danube, to cut off all succours from Hungary. Bat owing to the valiant defence 
of the governor, a Florentine, of distinguished military abilities, all bis efforts were 
defeated. He, nevertheless, continued the siege, in the hope that the garrison 
would capitulate, before Ladislaus could bring his undivided forces to their aid. 
The latter, as soon as he had subdued the queen's party, sent an embassy to 
Amurath, offering to enter into a treaty with him, in case he abandoned hostilities 
and withdrew his forces. The sultan craved time to consider his proposal, but 
employed the interval in making preparations for another vigorous assault. A 
breach had been made in the walls on the previous evening, and in the morning 
the soldiers, headed by the janissaries, advanced to the assault with great ardour^ 
and succeeded in entering the breach. But no sooner had they done so, than the 
garrison, aided by the inhabitants, attacked them with such fury, that they were 
driven back with terrible slaughter. Great numbers were killed in the streets, and 
Christians having thrown Greek fire into the ditch, by which the faggots and 
stakes with which it was filled were set in a blaze, many more were burnt or 
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fmothered by the smoke when taking to flight. The forces embarked on the 
Danube fared no better ; and it was with no small discouragement and chagrin 
that Amorath recalled his troops, after having lost, in this single onset, nearly 
15,0(K> of his best men ; and being greatly pressed for want of provisions, he at 
last determined to break up his camp and return home. At his departure, 
however, he left behind him his nephew, Isa-beg, with a large body of cavalry, 
who, fixing his head-quarters in Rascia, began to make frequent inroads into 
Transylvania, burning the houses and carrying away the men and cattle. 
Hunyadi raised a strong body of horse and foot to defend his viceroyalty, and 
combining his forces with those of Nicholas Vilach, his most intimate friend and 
companion, he awaited the Turks at a place about midway between Belgrade and 
Sendrecz. Isa-beg immediately prepared to attack him. In the first onset the 
Turks compelled the Hungarian light-horse, which composed the wings of 
Hunyadi's army, to give way, and then turning, fell upon his centre with great 
fury. But there meeting with the men at arms, whose cuirasses gave them the 
advantage, the Ottomans were overthrown after a fierce struggle, and fled 
precipitately, leaving the flower of their troops dead upon the field. The 
Hungarians, headed by Hunyadi himself, pursued the fugitives for ten miles, 
and cut them down without mercy, and returned to Belgrade with a large number 
of prisoners, and laden with booty. AVTien the news of this victory reached Buda, 
the joy of the court and of the people was great. Public thanksgivings were 
offered up in all the churches, and Ladislaus \vrote a congratulatory letter to 
Himyadi, thanking him for the great service he had rendered to Hungary and 
to Christendom, and encouraging him to follow up his successes, not only that he 
might secure fame and wealth in this world, but in the world to come life 
everiasting. 

But Amurath was not yet disheartened. He collected his broken forces, and 

putting them under the command of one of his pachas, Mezet Bey, a soldier of 

great valour and experience, he gave him instructions to invade Transylvania, 

and avenge the losses which the Turkish armies had sustained. He carried out 

bM orders to the letter. He suddenly entered Hunyadi* s province, leaving not 

a soul alive in the track of his soldiers, and turning the entire country into a 

wilderness. Hunyadi was taken by surprise, and having no force prepared to 

oppose the Turks, was compelled to take to fiight. But he did not neglect his 

daty : he rode about through all the border towns and villages, particularly those 

inliabited by the Szeklers, calling on the men to take up arms in defence of their 

wives and children, and soon found himself at the head of a large force of 

irregular troops, with whom he pursued the invader by forced marches, and 

offered him battle. 

The engagement which followed was one of the most bloody of the campaign. 

Information was brought early in the day to Hunyadi that the Turkish general 

^^*d given strict orders that every effort should be made to capture him or kill 

him, 88 the main support of the war. Upon hearing this, a Magyar gentleman, 
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Bimon Kemen^, exchanged annour with Hunyadi, and rode into aciiion with a 
strong body of cavalry. The battle began by slight skinnishes ; but at lengtb 
the Turks perceiving Kemene, and taking him for the Christian general, directed 
the 'wholc force of their onslaught against the troops which he commanded. The 
Hungarian soldiers defended their leader to the last, but at length, having &llen one 
by one, Kemene himself was at last overpowered and slain. The Turks now thought 
the victory achieved, as their loss had been prodigious ; but to their astonishment 
they now perceived a second Hunyadi advancing against them with fresh troops, 
and to add to their confusion, the Transylvanian prisoners broke loose in the 
camp, and snatching up the first weapons they could meet with, fell upon the 
rear of the Ottomans, who were now utterly routed, and fled in terrible conftirion, 
leaving four or ^ve thousand men, and their general, Mezet Bey, dead upon the 
field. Their tents and baggage, and all the prisoners they had taken during the 
invasion, fell into the hands of the victors. The women and children crowded 
around Hunyadi, and fell weeping at his feet, calling him their saviour and 
deliverer, and invoking blessings on his head. A waggon-load of the spoil, drawn 
by ten horses, was sent to Ladislaus and the prince of Scrvia, who was then with 
him, containing, amongst other things, a goodly pile of Turks* heads, surmounted 
by that of the general. 

Amurath, enraged beyond measure at hearing of the overthrow of his army and 
the death of his general, raised a still greater force of 80,000 men in the spring of 
the following year, and sent it into Wallachia under the command of Sciabedin 
Bey. This army followed the example of its predecessors, slaughtering the 
inhabitants and laying waste the country through which it passed. 

Hunyadi awaited their approach in an entrenched camp in Transylvania with 
15,000 men. The Turkish general was astonished when he heard of the smallness 
of the Christian army, and determined to surround it on all sides, and overwhelm 
it by numbers. Hunyadi drew out his forces in the form of a wedge, and kept hiB 
flanks protected by the waggons, and after a long and fierce conflict, the Turks once 
more took to flight, leaving great numbers dead upon the field, and 5,000 prisoners, 
and 160 ensigns in the hands of the enemy. This was the famous battle of Vas- 
cape the greatest that Hunyadi ever gained. He returned to Buda in triumph, 
and presented the captured standards to the king. After this victory, Ladislaus 
fearing that the whole power of the Turkish empire might now be turned against 
him, and that his own forces, however favoured by fortune hitherto, might be 
unequal to the contest, called together a council df the two legislative assemblies, 
at which the pope's legate also attended, and consulted them as to the best course 
to be pursued in future. The legate gave his voice for war, and he was supported 
by George, the despot of Servia, who recounted to the assembly, with tears in his 
eyes, the terrible ravages which the Turks had committed in his dominions, 
declaring that he had been driven into exile by them, and his children separated 
from him ; and imploring them not to abaj^don him without aid or protection to the 
wrath of a cruel and relentless enemy, and that enemy an infidel. His prayers 
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seemed to hare more effect than the legate's harangue ; for the diet, as soon as he 
had conclndedy passed the resolutions necessary for carrying on the war. Ambas- 
sadors were despatched to the emperor of Germany, and other European sove* 
reigns, seeking aid against the common enemy. Most of them, however, excused 
themselres upon one pretence or another ; but great numbers of private individuals^ 
both in France and (Jermany, being prompted by religious motives, took up arms 
and repured to Hungary as volunteers. 

"When the spring arrived, prayers having been offered up in all the churches 
for the success of the enterprise, Ladislaus started from Buda on the 1st of May, 
and marching along the Danube, crossed the frontiers of Bulgaria, and laid seige 
to the city of Sophia, which, being badly fortified, surrendered after a slight 
resistance, and was burned to the groimd, as well as all the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood. After leaving this, he arrived on the banks of the Moravia, where his 
scouts fell in, towards evening, with the advanced guard of the Turks. A council 
of war was then held in the king's tent, at which it was resolved that Hunyadi, 
with ten thousand horse, should attack the Ottomans by surprise in the night. 
The latter, accordingly, set forward, and, shortly before midnight, found himself 
close upon the enemy's camp; and the moon just then breaking out so as 
to show him the nature of the ground in the vicinity, the Hungarians charged 
with loud cries. The Turks, in the first moments of surprise, scarce knew 
whether to fly or to remain ; but true, even in darkness and confusion, to the 
Talorous instincts of the nation, they soon rallied, and stood on the defensive. 
Hunyadi, in the meantime, urged on his soldiers by the promise of a glorious 
victory and a heap of plunder ; and the report of his presence ha%'ing gone 
abroad among the enemy, so great was the terror inspired by his name, that 
they instantly turned and fled, they knew not whither. The Hungarian cavalry 
pursued them in the moonlight, cutting them down for miles, without mercy ; 
and the Turks themselves, confused, panic-stricken, and seeing a foe in every 
one who approached them, in many instances turned their swords against one 
another, and completed whatever, in the work of destruction, the weakness or 
&tiguc of the Christian army compelled them to leave unfinished. Thirty 
thousand of the Turks are said to have been slain, and their camp and baggage 
fell into the hands of the victors.* 

It was now determined, by the advice of the legate Julian, to follow up this 
success, to overrun Bulgaria, and, if possible, to force the passes of Mount 
Haemus, and attack Adrianople itself. The army, therefore, pushed forward with- 
out delay, taking possession of all the towns which lay in the line of their march ; 
a task which, in the majority of instances, was easily accomplished, as the inha- 
bitants were generally Christians, or at least of Sclavonic origin, and bore but a 
very unwilling allegiance to the sultan. When they approached the mountains, 
however, they, for the first time, began to perceive the diflficulties of the enter- 

• KnoUes's History of the Turks, p. 278. The number seems to be greatly exaggerated. 
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prise in which they had engaged. It was now midwinter^ and* in addition to. the 
piercing cold of the weather and the hardships and discomfort of a' march across 
a nigged country, through snow aiid ice, they underwent -dreadful sufferings from 
the great scarcity of food. There were hut two passes on the hiUd, hoth of which 
^e Turks had strongly fortified; and they had rendered the heights in the 
vicinity inaccessible to the surest foot and steadiest eye, by pouring down great 
quantities of water, which the frost soon converted into a sheet of iee.*.;. After 
several ineffectual attempts, the troops began to lose heart, and it required^ laU 
the energy and popularity of Hunyadi to prevent their rising into open mutiny* 
Things were in this position when the leaders were relieved from their perplexity 
by the news that the Turks had left their strongholds, and were descending < into 
the low ground to offer battle, under the command of Carambey, the pasha of 
Romania ; who, in this, however, was departing from his instruotioms, as he had 
received express orders from the sultan to confine himself to the defmoe- of the 
passes. The Hungarians halted and awaited his approach at the foot of the 
mountain called Konovics, Nov. 26, 1443. After beating off several irregular 
onsets of the Turkish cavalry, Hunyadi drew out his forces in battle array« and 
put himself at their head. '* To die once,'* said he, *' is a debt we owe to nature ; 
but to die in battle for faith and fatherland is a favour which the AUnighty 
bestows upon bis chosen people only. Follow me ! God is with us ! " Xhfl 
Hungarians instantly charged, and the Turks meeting them with equal gallantrjt 
a desperate conflict followed. The Christian forces had suffered so much from 
cold and hunger, that they gladly embraced death in preference to defeat and its 
attendant miseries in a savage and desolate country at a great distance from 
home ; and the Ottomans wore burning with the desire of avenging their .recent 
defeats and retrieving their losses. The Hungarian light horse flung themselTea, 
again and again, upon the enemy with reckless bravery ; and though on jcach 
onset they left the ground strewed with their dead and dying, they retumedj 
nothing daunted, to the fray. The Tuiks, at last, began to give ground, whm 
Carambey led down fresh troops from the moimtain, and renewed the contest, 
Hunyadi then sent out some light infantry, armed with pikes and boar spears, who^ 
lying down among the bushes, stabbed the horses of the Turkish cavalry as they 
rode past, and spread confusion through the whole body. Carambey did eTecy* 
thing that valour or skill could suggest, rallying his forces in every quarter of the 
field, and encouraging them by his voice and example. The fate of the day was 
thus for a long time kept trembling in the balance, until an imexpected accident, at 
length, turned the scale. The Turkish general, in riding hurriedly across the 
field, got entangled in a morass, which the snow, lying thickly on the ground, 
concealed from his view ; and before he could extricate himself, was taken 
prisoner. The Turks, immediately on seeing their leader in the enemy's hand^ 
fled in confusion. 

« KnoUes's Hist, of the Turks, p. 279. 
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After this Tictoiy, prince George and Hun^di were anxious once more to 
attempt the foreing^of the pass, and the king, though at first deterred by the 
remembnnoe of dieir former failure, at length gave a reluctant consent. The 
expedition was unfortunate from first to last. Encompassed by woods, and bogs, 
and craggy heights, and exposed to the incessant attacks of the Turks, who 
sallied from dieir fortresses, fought while successful, and retreated in safety when 
worsted, the sufferings of the Hungarian army at last became intolerable, and a 
retreat was determined iip<m« After long and toilsome marches they reached 
Boda, and entered amidst the acclamations of the cdtiaens, who filled the windows 
and corered the housetops. The procession partook of the character of a Roman 
trimqih in the pahniest days of the republic, but it will for ever remain a stain on 
Ladialaus and Hnnyadi, that, in imitating Roman pomp, they imitated Roman 
cruelty and pride as well. We should consider it a curious feature in the 
Cbistiamty of the middle ages, that its charity, and beneficence, and fair 
dealing were exercised only towards such as embraced and held its tenets, if we 
did not know that, even in the present day, a still narrower, and in many respects 
a more hateful intolerance, anathematises men merely for a difference of sect ; but 
it mMy well excite our surprise that, in an age when chivalry was not yet dead, the 
duonpioii knight, of Christendom should have suffered a brave enemy, whose 
mitfortunts were his only fault, to walk humiliated and degraded through hostile 
eroirds, at his horse's head. Carambey, we are told, walked through the streets 
of Buda, bound in chains, followed by thirteen bashaws and 4,000 captives of 
lesser rank, while Hunyadi, clothed in a triumphal robe, rode at the king's 
right hand.* Ladislaus and all the chiefs of the army repaired on foot to the 
ehvreh ci Our Lady, where the captured standards were hung up over the altar, 
and a solemn Te Deum was chanted by the prelates and priests. 

Another formidable opponent now rose up against the Turks in an unexpected 
qosrter, in the person of George Castriot, by the Turks called Scanderbeg. His 
filler was hereditary prince of Epirus, or Albania ; a small district lyiag between 
the mountains and the Adriatic sea. Unable to contend against the sultan's power, 
OnCriot was compelled to accept such conditions as he chose to impose ; he 
igraed to *pay an annual tribute, and delivered his four sons as hostages for his 
fld^ty. The youths, after undergoing circumcision, were instructed in the 
Uahotnetun religion, and trained in the arms and arts of Turkish policy. The 
three elder brothers were confounded in the crowd of slaves ; and rumour said 
they were poisoned, but for the truth of this there is no positive evidence. TJie 
fourth brother, €teorge, was however treated with favour and attention, and from 
his youth displayed the spkit and bravery of a soldier. He overthrew successively, 
in single combat, a Tartar, and two Persians who had carried defiance to the 
Turkish court, and thus commended himself to the notice of Amurath, and he 
received the appellation of Scanderbeg {Tskenderbep, the lord Alexander), from the 

♦ KnoUeo's Hii^ory of Hub Turks, p. ZS2. 
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Turks. His father's dominioiis were reduced to a province of the Turkish 
empire, but to compensate George for the loss of his inheritance, he received the 
rank and title of Sanjiak, and the command of 5,000 horse, and the prospect was 
held out to him of still further promotion. He served for a long time with 
honour in the wars of Europe and Asia ; but appears to have had the desire of 
avenging upon the Turks, whom he secretly hated, bis father's wrongs, the fata of 
his three brothers, and the slavery of his country.* Whether be was ever a 
sincere Mahometan is hard to determine. The old historians stoutly affirm that 
be was not ; but we tod it difficult to believe them, when we know that, from 
the age of nine, he was instructed in the doctrines of the Koran, and that up to 
forty, he was a faithful and devoted follower of the sultan. However thia VMJ 
be, we can hardly acquit him of the charge of inexcusable dissimulation protraotc4 
through so long a period, and however lightly pious people in that age may haTfi 
looked on his deceit and treachery, in consideration of the end they served^ lew 
at the present day will acquiesce in their apology. 

At the battle in which Carambey was taken, in the confusion of the roiiiti 
Scanderbeg suddenly rushed up to the reis effendi, or principal secretary, and wUb 
a dagger at his breast, extorted a finnan, or patent for the government of A^hawi^. 
and immediately on obtaining it, murdered the writer and his train, to prevoQt tlw 
speedy discovery of the plot. Surrounded by a few bold followers, he escaped Ul 
the night from the field of battle, reached his paternal mountains, and 0{i pre* 
senting the firman at Oroya, the gates were at ;^once opened to him, and Ihi 
assumed the command of the garrison. He now threw off the mask, algured tho 
Mahometan religion and his allegiance to the sultan, and declared himsalf tbo 
avenger of his family and country. In an assembly of the states of ISpirna, ho 
was unanimously elected general of the Turkish war. He organized an 9myf 
adjusted the finances, and without waiting to be attacked, forthwith advapiied 
against the Turkish posts. Petrclla, Petra Alba, and Stellusa fell before biiUt and 
then passing into the Turkish territories, he laid waste the whole country. Ali 
Bey was at last sent against him with an army of 40,000 men, but his atr^gtb 
rendering him careless, Scanderbeg attacked and totally defeated him with 
great slaughter. Amurath was thunderstruck by his losses, and not knowing 
where the suecesses of the Hungarians and Albanians might end, he, at last, tenl 
ambassadors to Ladislaus to crave for peace, offering to restore Servia to i%a 
prince, to ransom the captives, and to evacuate the Hungarian frontier, making no 
claim to Moldavia nor to that part of Bulgaria which he had lost during the war.f 
A diet was summoned at Sxeguedin to consider his proposals, which were power- 
fully supported by George Brankovits, the despot of Servia, whose interests would 
have been greatly benefited by the cesaation of hostilities. After a long diacuasion 
they were agreed to, and a truce of ten years was concluded, Ladlislaus swearing 

• Milman'fl Gibbon, vol. xii. p. 163-4, 
t Mibnan's Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 168. KnoUes's History of the Turks, p. 289. 
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on the holy eyangelists. and the Turkbh ambassadors upon the Koran, well 
and faithfdllj to fulfil «ad keep it .« 

The caxdiiial Julian Gaeiaiini was present at the discussion and signing of the 
treaty, bat gave no ngn of approTal* He was secretly opposed to the peace, but 
being maUe to giro any valid cause for dissension, he remained silent ; before the 
diet waa diaaolyed» boweTer, he received the welcome- news that Anatolia had been 
invadod by the Caiamanlan, and Thrace by the Ghreek emperor, and that the fleets 
of denoa, Venice and Burgundy were masters of the Hellespont, and that the 
aWes were impatient^ awaiting the return of the victorious army of Ladislaus. 
Toniiahed with theaa materials, the cardinal addressed the diet in a long and 
artftil harangue, reproaching them with deserting their fellow Christians in the 
iMRtr of iwed, and when ererything promised success ; declaring that there* existed 
Wtween tfaam and Ctod prior engagements, which made void the sacrilegious 
treaty Into which they had just entered ; that the vicar of Christ on earth was the 
Boman pontiff, in whose name he absolved them from their oaths and called upon 
thorn to imew the war against the infidcb. Strange to say, hb proposition was 
adopted oil the spot, and preparations were forthwith made for reconmiencing 
hoatilities. Hnnyadi vehemently opposed this gross breach of faith, assuring 
tha king that all the bulls that were ever written could not release him from 
salf|eetiaa to the laws of honour ; but we regret to add that his scruples were 
sileacad, a]l4 his aid secured by the promise of the kingdom of Bulgaria, in case 
flio eampaign were brought to a prosperous issue.f Ladislaus could not have 
keen In m much worse position for entering upon the conflict. Upon the 
indaaiation of the peace, the German and French volunteers had departed 
ImiowihI in disgust ; the Poles were exhausted by distant warfare, and perhaps 
IbeA of foreign command, and their palatines accepted the first license and 
kaalDj retired 'to their provinces and castles. Even Hungary itself was divided 
Vf liMtion, or restrained by just and laudable scruples. More than one ill omen 
Wanod the king against the enterprise upon which he was entering. Drakul, the 
waywodo of Wallachiat whom he called upon to accompany him, with his vassals, 
m se^g the royal forces, which did not amount to more than 20,000 men, 
fnanmad to remark tkat their numbers did not exceed the hunting retinue that 
loiMtbaao attended the sultan^ and presented Ladislaus with two horses of 
xnatchle« speed, as if to mark Us einl foreboding of the event. But the king 
felt Bttck implicit confidence in the skill and valour of Hunyadi, and the 
prayers and protecthm of the church, that he scarce felt a pang of doubt or of 
remorse. The Turks on thdr side literally fulfilled the treaty. They surrendered 
their strongboUa in Servia and Bascia ; they restored the captives and hostages 

• A recent Trench writer states that Hunyadi was bribed by Brankovitz to promote the 
treaty by the gift of a magnificent estate at Vilagosvur, and that at the diet, as if ashamed of 
His weakness, he preserved an ambiguous silence. As nu authority is cited, however, it 
would be hardly fiedr to adopt the story. 

t KnoUes's History of the Turks, p. 292. Bonfin. Dec. iii. lib. vi. p. 48o. 




wliich Ihej- hM, nnU nmsomcd Carambey by a paymenl 4M.(.IHI ducals, »n.l i-ent 
liome lo ihe despot Ueoi^e hi" two blind aons. 
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LadisUns now seot off notice to the Greek empeior, and Fiancis (he Florentine 
cardinal, who wu then lying in the Gtrait« of the Hellespont with a fleet of eeventy 
galleys, thftt he had resolved upon breaking the treaty, lest they, on hearing of 
the peacA, ahould dealit bom hostilities and return home. He also ivrote to 
Scaodnbtg, ^iprising him of his intention, and asking his aid against the infidels. 
Ihe Utter joyfujiy acceded, and set forward with a considerable force; but on 
jviiving on the frontiera of Servia, the despot, piqued by the retention of some of 
)UA totitessea by Ladislaus, refused him a passage. 
. ' The Hungarian army in the meantime advanced towards the Turkish frontier, 
g all Ilie to*nB and castles on their way, until at last, on arriving before 
1 and Pezechiam, the Turkish garrisons, trusting to the strength of the 
trtification;, oSereil a strenuous resistance. Both places were, however, carried fay 
lault, and aliovc five thousand of the Turks put to the sword.* After the passage 
r the Danube, t^ro roads might lead to Constantinople and the Hellespont; 
e difficult anil rugged, but direct ; the other more tedious and secure over a 
level country and n!ong the shores of the Euxine, in which their flanks, according 
to Scythian discipline, might always be covered by a moveable fortification of wag- 
gons. The latter was wisely preferred, and the army marched through the plains 
^Bulgaria, burning with wanton cruelty the churches and villages of the Chris- 
liail natives, simply because they happened to be within the Turkish tenitory, 

il at Ia.«t arrived at Vama, a city pleasantly situated upon the aea coast, 
j hi the year I44'i, Amurath, tired of the fatigues of government and the toils of 
r, liod abdicated the throne in favour of his son Mahomet, and retired at tho 
of forty '.o a pleasant and secluded residence at Magnesia, where he 
I his lime in s round of epicurean delights in the society of dancing girls 
Kl.wf.teri OS trial houris more remarkable for their beauty than their virtue. f He 
s wakened from his inglorious repose by hasty messages from the bashaws of 
(fEnropean piovinces, apprising him of the breach of the truce and the advance 
f the Hungarian army, and imploring him to take the command of the Ottoman 
K the extreme youth of the reigning sultan rendered him unequal to to 
emergency. Amurath forthwith left the cloister, and collecting a laij* 
■nay, reached tht- Hellespont by forced marches, but to his stuprize found the 
passage stopped by the Venetians and the pope's galleys. He was now at bis 
wit's end, but marching along the shore to the straits of the Bosphorus, he there, 
according to some, awed or seduced the Greek emperor into granting bim a 
passage, and induced the Genoese merchant vessels to transport his soldiers and 
their bs^age to the European shore at the charge ofa ducat ahead, with the mer. 
cenary coimtvance of the Catholic admiral. He then advanced towards Vama by 
Aasty marches at the head of sixty thousand men WHien the Cardinal Julian and 

• KnolUs's Hist, of the Turks, p. 2fl6, 
t Gibbon has here Isllm into a curious mistake, which M"""n has corrected. He sup- 
poMatlietutUaiokave'led to Uf tetiiencnt the life of an uce tic, watehios, pitying, and 
fasting. See YoL zii. p. US, note. 
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Hunyadi obtained accurate intelligence aa to the extent of his forces, they pro- 
posed the tardy and impracticable measure of a retreat. But the king refused to 
listen to them. He was resolved to trust to the valour of his army and the for- 
tune of war, and had made up his mind to conquer or die. The arrangement of 
his forces was committed to the skill and experience of Huuyadi. In order to 
prevent the Christian army from being surrounded by the mighty hosts of the 
infidels, their rear was protected by steep hills, one of their flanks by a marsh, and 
the other by a pile of waggons, and in this position they waited the onslaught of 
the Turks. The centres were commanded by the two princes, and the beglerbegs 
or generals of Anatolia and Eomania commanded on the right and left against the 
adverse divisions of Hunyadi and the. despot of Servia. The battle began by b, 
series of skirmishes, by which great numbers were slain on both sides, but without 
any important result. At last Hunyadi charged with the Transylvanian and 
Wallack cavalry, and overwhelmed the Turkish wing commanded by Karasi 
Bey, who was slain in the attempt to rally his flying troops. Similar success 
attended the despot, and confusion speedily spread throughout the whole Turkish 
army. Amurath, on seeing the flight of his squadrons, despaired of his kingdom 
and his life, and was turning his horse^s head to quit the field, when a veteran 
janissary seized his bridle rein, and had the courage to reproach him with his 
cowardice. A copy of the treaty to which the Hungarian king .had sworn, had 
been displayed in the front of the battle, as a monument of Christian perfidy, and 
the sultan pointing to it in his distress, exclaimed, " Behold, thou crucified Christ, 
the league which thy followers have made with me, and have, without any cause, 
violated. Now, if thou be a God, as they say thou art, and as we dream, revenge 
the wrong now done unto thy name and me, and show thy power upon thy per- 
jured people, who in their deeds deny thee, their God !" 

Whether owing to the prayer or not we cannot take upon ourselves to decide, 
but certain it is, that at this moment the crisis of the day had arrived, and fortune 
was about to desert the Christian standards. Ladislaus had been placed by 
Hunyadi in an impregnable position, and the prudent soldier earnestly requested 
him not to leave it until he received a signal from him which should show him 
that the proper time for action had arrived. But, unfortunately, the former was 
surrounded by a knot of soldier bishops, whose martial ardour and hatred of 
infidels had induced them to abandon the cloister and gird on the sword ; and 
on seeing the Turkish hosts flying before Hunyadi, their zeal began to get the 
better of their discretion, and they represented to the king that it would be 
inglorious for him not to share in the honour of the victory which was now 
ail but achieved, and urged him to sally out and take part in the overthrow 
of the sultan's aitrty, and, it might be, of his empire. The advice but too welj 
accorded with Ladislaus's own desire. He left his position, and charged furiously 
across the field,, and bursting through the disordered ranks of the enemy, speedily 
found his progress stayed by the impenetrable phalanx of the janissaries, who 
h?id not as yet taken part in the engagement. Overwhelmed by a cloud of 
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javelins, he fell at the feet of the infantry, and a Turkish soldier cutting off his 
head with a scimitar, held it up to the gaze of the Hungarians on the point of a 
spear. The latter, on seeing their king fall, immediately fled, and all the valour 
and skill of Hunyadi were not sufficient to restore the fortime of the day. He 
made several desperate efforts to rescue the hody of Ladislaus, but, overwhelmed 
by numbers, he escaped with difficulty from the mel^e, and rode off the field at 
the head of the remnant of the Wallack cavalry. Ten thousand Christians fell 
on this disastrous day ; and though the loss of the Turks did not by any means 
bear so large a proportion to their total strength, the sultan was not ashamed to 
confess that another such victory would be a^ bad as a defeat. By his command, a 
colnmn was erected upon the spot where Ladislaus fell, bearing an inscription 
which paid a well-merited tribute to his valour and bewailed his misfortune. 

The cardinal Julian Cacsarini, a man of noble Roman family, learned and 

accomplished, a good soldier and a bad priest, who had distinguished himself in 

the wars of his age, and had attempted tq extinguish Bohemian heresy in the 

blood of Bohemian heretics, met on the field of Varna the fate he merited by 

counselling the king and the diet to commit the perjury which had led to the 

defeat. He fled from the battle mortally wounded, and was a short time after 

found half-naked and in the agonies of death by the edge of a neighbouring 

forest. It was said that his avarice was so powerful, even in death, that he 

retarded his flight by loading himself with booty, which tempted the cupidity of 

some Christian fugitives, and induced them to strip and abandon him. The great 

mass of the Hungarian soldiers who escaped the sword of Wie enemy scarce pact 

^th a better fate, but were either lost in the adjoining fens, perished of cold 

and hunger in the woods, or, after wandering about for some days, fell at length 

into the hands of the Turkish cavalry, and were sent as slaves to distant provinces 

of the empire. The battle was fought on the 10th of November, 1444. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

XiADISLAUS m. — REGENCY OF HUNYADI. 

A.D. 1444—1457. 

When the news of the battle of Varaa reached Hungary, the lamentation was 
loud and great, but as soon as the first moments of surprise and grief had passed 
away, the attention of the diet was turned to the necessity of providing a successor 
forLadislaus. Their choice fell upon Ladislaus III., then only nine years old, the 
posthumous son of Albert, whom his mother had committed to the care of 
Frederick, emperor of Germany, though more out of respect for his grandfather, 
Sigismond, than from any bud of promise which could as yet be found in him. 
But, in any case a regency would be necessary for some years, and as in the 
present emergency it was desirable that the office should be filled by a man of 
acknowledged J energy and courage, John Hunyadi was unanimously chosen 
governor of the kingdom during the king's minority. 

During the ensuing four years, the attention of the Turks being called off by 
Scanderbeg, the new governor was enabled to devote his whole attention to the 
internal administration of the country, the allaying of the feuds and quarrels of 
the nobility, the reform of the courts of justice, and the adjustment of the finances, 
which had fallen into disorder during the late troubles. His affability, moderation 
and prudence secured for him the respect and confidence of all classes of men, 
and enabled him to place the kingdom in an admirable state of defence against the 
next storm which might arise in the east. . He made strenuous efforts to induce 
Frederick to surrender the person of the young king and the Hungarian crown, 
which he had in his keeping ; but the latter, hoping, no doubt, that their 
possession would somehow or other at some period advance his own interests, 
refused to comply, and he was supported in his refusal by a small section of the 
Hungarian nobility, headed by Ulric de Cilly, the uncle of Ladislaus, who himself 
claimed the regency. 

In 1448, Hunyadi received intelligence that the Turks were again making 
preparations for another invasion of Hungary, by raising a large army both in 
Europe and in Asia. Nothing daunted by the disaster at Varna, he called upon the 
nobility once more to range themselves under his standard, and having joined his 
forces with those of the waywode of Wallachia, he began his march against the 
enemy with an army of 22,000 men. Having passed the Teyss, he crossed the 
frontiers of Servia, and called upon the despot to contribute his quota of aid to th^ 
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expedition ; but the wily George, being jealous of Hunyadi's elevation to the 
regency, and too proud to serve under his banner, upon one pretence or another 
refused to comply. This excited the ire of Hunyadi, who punished his lukewarm- 
ness in the Christian cause by laying waste the country on the line of his march ; 
and the despot, on the other hand, to be revenged for his losses, sent accurate 
information to Amnrath of the strength and destination of the Hungarian army. 
The sultan availing himself of the intelligence, suffered Hunyadi to advance a 
considerable distance into Bulgaria without offering any opposition, and then by a 
sudden movement, got between him and the Danube, and having thus cut off 
his retreat, left him no alternative but to fight or surrender. Both armies found 
themselves in the great plain of Cossova, three sides of which are bounded by moun- 
tains, and the fourth by the river Schichniza. Hunyadi encamped on a small hill 
in the centre, there to await reinforcements from Scanderbeg, as he feared with his 
small force to encounter the mighty host of the Turks, who numbered full 80,000 
strong. Amurath, however, determined to force him to give battle, and for this 
purpose took every means to cut off his supplies of forage and provisions. At 
length, no other resource being left, the Hungarian general drew out his little 
army, divided it into thirty-two battalions, and having communicated his plans to 
the leaders, delivered a short and stirring address to the men, telling them that 
their own safety and the safety of their country now depended on their valour ; 
that the Turks to be sure were numerous, but strength did not lie in numbers, 
but in courage, discipline, and, above all, in the justice and sacredness of the 
cause for which they fought ; and bade them remember that God and the saints 
Were on their side, and would aid in avenging the death of their king and 
Countrymen at Varna, if they but behaved like men. 

The battle soon after commenced by distant skirmishing, but the Turks, 
confident in their numbers, soon advanced to close quarters, and in a hand-to-hand 
encounter of three hours duration, the Hungarians again and again repulsed the 
iDravest of the Ottomans. Hunyadi had planted a battery on the hill which 
oommitted great havoc in the Turkish ranks, and he himself was constantly 
Ynoving from one point to the other, animating the soldiers by his presence, and 
'Whenever he saw the troops in any part of the field giving way, he hastened 
"to restore their confidence by the example of his own prowess. The conflict 
continued with varied success till dark, and the armies on both sides lay on the 
^eld all night — 

** The weary to sleep and the wounded to die." 

At sunrise on the morrow the combat was resumed ; but the Turks now sent into 
action forty thousand fresh troops, who had not struck a blow on the previous day ; 
"^hile most of the Hungarians were either wounded or worn cut by fatigue and 
hatching. Amurath, chagrined by meeting with such opposition from so weak an 
enemy, led his troops to the attack in person, with terrible threats of punishment 
in case of failure, and warned them that throughout the day his eye would be upon 
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them, and woe to the coward and the laggard ! Hunyaiii implored his foUowefs 
once more to stand fast for the love of Q-od, and the safety of their wives and chil- 
dren, and was answered by loud shouts of "Death or victory 1" The Turkish 
squadrons now charged with redoubled fury, And on being repulsed, pretended to fly 
Svith precipitation, and the Hungarians being drawn out of their entrenchments ill 
pursuit, the enemy turned upon them, and great numbers were in this way slaugh- 
tered or captured. This ruse was several times repeated, and on each occasion 
with more or less success, until night once more brought triice and rest. The 
morning of the third day dawned upon a fearful sight. The field was strewea 
thick with the dead and dying, and the ground was slippery with gore. Despair 
reigned within the Hungarian camp. One-third of the Christian army had failed, 
and of the survivors hardly one had escaped unhurt. At day-break Huhyadi 
charged at the head of the Wallack cavalry, and the rest of the nobles folldww 
with their companies, more in the hope of selling their lives dearly than of gaimng 
a victory. Zechel, the nephew of Hunyadi, fell in the first onset, and almost at 
the same moment several of the most distinguished of the Hungarian officers met 
with a similar fate. The soldiers, disheartened by the loss of their leaders, beg^ 
to waver, and Amurath, seeing his advantage, poured in fresh troops upon the 
fainting Christians, and speedily decided the fate of the day. The wings of ihe 
Magyar army gave way in confusion, and at last fled precipitately, and from noon 
till night the Turkish squadrons followed hard on the track of the fugitives, 
cutting them down without mercy. The flower of the Hungarian nobility were 
left on the field, and their camp, and baggage, and standards fell into the hands of 
the enemy. Hunyadi fled as soon as he saw that all hope was lost, and rode for 
three days- through the wilds of Wallachia without food or drink. On the iPourth 
his horse broke down, and he pursued his way on foot. He was attacked in a 
wood by two robbers, who stripped him ; but beginning to quarrel about a goldL 
crucifix that he wore round his neck, he snatched up a sword, and having slain 
one, put the other to flight. He soon after fell in with a shepherd, who hospitabljr 
entertained him in his hut with bread and water and onions, and his strengtb 
having been thus recruited, he made his way to Sendrecz. Upon hearing of his 
arrival, the despot of Servia caused him to be arrested, and kept him in close 
confinement until he had obtained the restoration of all the castles and towna 
which Ladislaus had unjustly detained, and imtil Hunyadi promised his younger 
son Mathias in marriage to his daughter, and to surrender his eldest son 
Ladislaus as a hostage. Hunyadi had no sooner reached Hungary than he 
assembled a large army, and entering Servia, laid waste the despot's dominions 
with fire and sword, until he was glad to sue for peace, and send back Ladislaus. 
This had been no sooner granted than the unfortunate George found himself 
involved in new troubles. Amurath, his son-in-law, hearing that Hunyadi had 
fallen into his hands, fully expected that he would deliver him up to him, and on 
learning that he had set him at liberty, loaded him with reproaches and invaded 
his territory. The despot was now forced to crave assistance from Hunyadi, 
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which the latter, from the desire to be revenged upon the Turks, rcndily grunted, 
and routed them m a. battle fought in Kascia. 

On the 9th of February, 1451, Amurath died. "Sultan Murad, or Amurjth," 
saj-a Cantemir, " lived forty-nine, and reigned thirty years, six months, and 
eight days. He v/as a just and valiant prince, of a great boqI, patient 
of labours, learned, merciful, religious, and cb dii table ; a lover and encou- 
ra^r of the studious, and of all who excelled in any art or science ; a good 
emperor and a great general. No man obtained more or greater victories 
than Araurath ; Belgrade alone withstood his attacks. Under hia reign the 
soldier was ever lictorious, the citizen rich and secure. If he subdued any 
countrj-, his first care was to build mosques and caravonseraa, hospitaia 
and colleges. Every year he gave a thousand pieces of gold to the sons 
of tiio prophet, and sent two thousand five hundred to the religious persons of 
Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem." The accuracy of this portrait has been doubted 
by many competent to form an opinion, but lliere can be little danger in affirming, 
that in all the leading features of his character there was enough of the good ond 
gteal. making allowance for his creed, position, and education, and the age in 
which be lived, to entitle him to a place amongst the best of the Ottoman 
sovereigns. 

lie was succeeded by his son, Mahomet 11.. and two years after his aceesaion 
to the throne occurred one of the most tremendous ealainiliea thai have over 
befallen modem Europe. Constantinople and a small territory adjoining it had, 
like the wing of an ancient and honourable house, survived the fall of the 
western empire, and still preserved, in her language, refinement, arts, magni- 
ficence, and even in her vices and profligacy, some remains of the ancient glory of 
the mighty people who put their feet on the necks of kings. Rome had long 
before succumbed to the strokes of the barbarians. The Greeks, farther removed 
from the reach of the invaders, continued to drag on a j>reeariouB existence, 
mipported and protected by the prestige of an ancient fame, rather than by present 
power. But their hour was now come, and the destroyer was at hand. 

Mahomet stormed Constantinople on the 30th of May, 1453. Constantine was 
the name of the last of its emperors, as well as of its founder, and he proved 
himself not unworthy of it by fighting on the ramparts and in the breach, from 
the commencement of the siege until he fell covered with wounds, upon the last 
fetal day. His kingdom departed with his life. Some few of his subjects rallied 
round him in defence of their city and their faith, but the great majority were 
licentious, indolent, and corrupt — more intent upon sensual pleasure and hair- 
spHtlilig in theology, than on the prcservatioii of their liberty and religion. ITie 
Magyar ambassadors, who had been sent la mediate between Kfahomet and the 
Greeks, just arrived in time to sec the former seat himself upon tlie throne of his 
fallen enemy, and divide among his followers the spoils of the vanquished. 
" Return to your o«ti country.'' safd he, addressing them, " and tcU your master -■ 
he must speedily make his choice between war and peace, for us there is but one 
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God in the heavens, so also the earth must henceforth have but one ruler/- Every 
preparation was now made for war. The diet voted money with alacrity, and took 
all other needful steps, to make them ready for the storm that was now rolling 
towards the frontiers of Hungary. Hunyadi opened the campaign in spring, and 
in the first engagement defeated Ferez Bey near Sendrecz, in Servia, and 
returning in triumph to Belgrade, he knighted his son Mathias, who, though 
not more than fourteen, had already signalised himself by his bravery in battle. 
Girding on him the sword of Andrew Laczkofi, the companion-in-arms of Louis 
the Great, he dubbed him knight, in the name of God, of the holy Virgin, 
and of all the holy kings of Hungary, 

During all this time the efforts of Hunyadi were constantly frustrated by the 
intrigues of the palatine, Nicholas Gara, a main of no talents, and greatly addicted 
to tricks of low intrigue, who was entirely devoted to Cilly, the king's uncle. 
But Ladislaus could not forget that he owed his throne to Hunyadi, and the 
services which he had rendered to the country were so striking, and so widely 
acknowledged by the people, that it would have been dangerous to have 
attempted his removal from the post of lieutenant-governor. Perceiving that 
nothing could be effected by intrigue, the conspirators had recourse to assassina- 
tion ; but Hunyadi escaped the snare. At length, yielding his personal feelings 
to the interests of his country, he consented to a reconciliation with his 
enemies, and even to allow his son, Ladislaus, to marry the daughter of the 
palatine. ; 

In the meanwhile, the other nations of Christendom, becoming terrified at the 
progress made by the Turks, seemed at last to be about to afford efficient aid to 
the Magyars in their arduous and, in many respects, imequal struggle. A crowd 
of English, French, German, Genoese, and Venetian knights hastened to Hungary 
to enlist themselves under the banner of the king. Ladislaus himself furnished 
twenty thousand men, but who amongst so many renowned warriors and heirs of 
illustiious names was to assume the chief command ? Hunyadi offered to bring 
twenty thousand men into the field at his own expense, in .case the allied^ 
sovereigns allowed him to lead the united Christian forces, pledging himself, in 
case they adhered to him faithfully, to fight his way to Jerusalem itself. The 
unanimous voice of the diet bestowed upon him the wished-for post ; and 
Ladislaus, returning from Vienna, without hesitation ratified their decision. As 
if, however, this short interval of attention to imperative duties had disabled the 
king for further effort, he secretly made his escape from the camp, and returned 
to Austria. His flight spread a panic through the whole army, and thousands of 
soldiers immediately deserted. But Hunyadi was not discouraged. Supported 
by the monk John of Capistrano, he set out to the relief of the fortress of 
Belgrade, which was defended by his brother-in-law, Szilagi, against a large 
besieging force of the Ottomans. Collecting all the boats from the rivers for 
miles around, he rapidly descended the Danj^be, destroyed the Turkish flotilla, 
and threw himself into Belgrade, where he was received with shouts of rejoicing. 
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The f'tege which followed, was one of ihe moat remarkable in history, from the 
one^anipled bravery of the defence, and the terrible renown of the ttasailantK. 
Europe watched the conflii^t in ilread suspense. Honyddi not only displayed the 
highest qaalities of a general, but fought in the trenches as a common soldier, 
killing twelve Turks in one day ivith hi^ own hand. The sultan, enraged at his 
repulse, swore by the beard of the prophet that he vrould take the town or die. 
" It is ea^y to die,'' said the chief of the janissaries, ** but not lo conquer 




layadi." At last, after repeated failures, having in a single assault IopI ihirty 
*T!Oiisand of his best troops, Mahomet raised the siege in despair. 

But the victor did not survive to heat the shouts of joy with which the whole 
kingdom hailed his triumph. The warworn soldier who had faced death upon 
«ifly baUle-ficldir, to whom the bravest of ihe brave people had looked lo lead 
nhem in the deadliest onset, escaped the thousand dangers of hostile swords to 
^ie by slow disease upon the bed of sickness. The hardships of the siege brought 
^)n fever, and, after lingering for some weeks, hia iron constitution gave way, and 
le sank inio ihe grave. 

Punyadi was essentially a child of the people. Even if the story of 
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his kingly birth be true, he derived nothing from it of those great features 
of his character which caused his countrymen to look upon him as a strong 
tower of defence against the face of their enemy. To be a graceful courtier he 
heeded but a fine figure and a drop of royal blood, though it flowed throilgh 
the Vilest intrigue that ever sullied woman's fame, or stained the escutcheon 
iof a lioble ; but to be a gallant warrior, and a great statesman, he heeded 
a true heart, and an iron intellect — precious gifts that crowns and coronets can 
never bestow. He possessed them both, and few men have used them better. 
With manners as simple and heart as tender as a child, he was the delight of his 
immediate friends, whilst his lofty and commanding stature, and lion-like courage, 
won the affections of the masses. Christ^ndoth did not forget to honour its 
greatest champion. Pope Callixtus III., the head and representative of the visible 
church, instituted the feast of the Transfiguivition to be a continual memorial of 
the discomfiture of the Mussulmans, and the glory of the departed hero : but his 
most splendid epitaph is the regret of the Ottoman prince, who sighed that he 
could no longer hope for revenge on the single antagonist who had triumphed 
over his arms. 

When Hunyadi was gone, the intrigues which he fciad kepi in check had free 
coursei. and the malevolence which Ladislaus had always entertained towards him 
was now vented upon his family, tt^ first manifestation was in the appointment of 
Count Ciily to thie governmeht of the kih^^doih, and Kicholius tJjlaki to the com- 
mand of the mititary forces. Th« gartison of Belgrade, iititated at what they 
considered to be ah insult to the memory of Hunyadi^ swore to be revenged, both 
on Cilly and the king. On the other side, the count openly declared his intention 
of repairing to Belgrade for the purpose of *' making ah end of the dogs of 
Wallacks," as he called the sons of Hiuxyadi. Upon his arrival, however, the 
commandant of the citadel refused to admit the foreign infantry who accompanied 
him ; and although this disa|>pointment in some measure frustrated hia schemes, 
it did not dimii^h the overbearing insolence of his manner. In hit Very first 
interview with Ladislaus Hunyadi, he loaded hiin with threats and re|»x)aches, 
and then, drawing his sword, wounded him severely on the head and hands ; 
when the friends of the young soldier, rushing in, cut Cilly to pieces on the 
spot. 

This murder was disapproved of, as a matter of course, by every one. There 
was nothing to excuse it but gross provocation, or, perhaps, we should rather 
say the stern necessity of self-defence. The king swore on the Eucharist that no 
evil should befal Hunyadi for what he had done ; but the palatine, Nicholas Gara, 
the intimate friend of Count de Cilly, at last succeeded in overcoming his scruples, 
and the two brothers were arrested and imprisoned in Buda, in March, 1457. 
Without any investigation, or even the form of a trial, Ladislaus was sentenced 
to be beheaded in the square of St. George. In the full persuasion that through- 
out his short life he had in everything acted for the safety and honour of his 
native country, and in a manner worthy of the great name he bore, the young 
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man walked to tlie place of execution with the firm and heroic air of a martyr, 
wearing the purple robe with which the king had presented him when he adopted 
him as his brotiber. When the vast crowd which had assembled to witness his 
execution saw the son of their hero ascending the scaffold, with his hands tied 
behind his back, they could not refrain from uttering a loud groan of grief and 
indignation. His hair having been cut off, he uttered a few words in justification 
of the act for which he had been condemned, and ki^elt to receive the stroke of the 
executioner, l^our times the latter missed his aim, either through cruelty or 
nervousness, and Ladislaus, rising up, told him, in a calm voice, that it was against 
the law to repeat the attempt so often. The king, who was present, threatened the 
functionary with heavy punishment in case he again failed in the performance of 
his horrid task, and in another moment the head of his victim rolled towards 
him along the scaffold, as if reproaching him with this great crime. He could no 
longer remain in Hungary. Whenever he appeared he was followed by a howl 
of hatred, and he, therefore, took hb departure directly for Austria, followed 
by the curses of the people. 

The whole kingdom was roused into a ferment. Hatred to Ladislaus, contempt 
for his government, and sorrow for young Hunyadi, combined to give rise to scenes 
of perfect anarchy all over the country ; and it soon became evident that it was 
no fleeting ebullition of popular indignation, but deep-rooted discontent, which 
could only be quieted by the death of its author. This took place shortly after- 
wards. He was poisoned by the Bohemians, when on his way to celebrate his 
marriage with Margaret of France, daughter of Charles VII. No sooner was the 
news spread abroad, than the revolutionary movements ceased, and the most 
earnest desire was manifested by all to repair, as far as lay in their power, the 
mjustice done to the family of Hunyadi. 

The great objection to an elective monarchy is found in the turbulent intrigues 

to which it gives rise upon the close of each reign. The right of the people to 

elect their ruler, viewed in the abstract, does not admit of a doubt ; but it may 

well be questioned, whether it is at all probable that, in a vast multitude of men, 

agitated by the passions of avarice, envy, ambition, and selfishness, the might 

of the strong, and the wealth of the great, will not, in many cases, outweigh 

the cahn reason and imbiassed judgment of the thinking and upright minority. 

The prize is so splendid, that, in the struggle to obtain it, the voice of honour and 

{Patriotism and the precepts of religion are too often unheeded. If ever the truth 

of an observation was well supported by examples drawn from history, this is, 

^bove all. An elective monarchy ruined Poland ; and we are greatly mistaken if 

our readers, before they reach the end of this history, do not arrive at the conclu- 

^on that it was the remote cause of the ruin of Hungary also. 

At the death of a Hungarian monarch, a host of competitors to the throne 
^I'ose on every side, and each set to work every engine of bribery and 
«U>rruption within his reach to insure his own election. The quarrels thus raised 
'^ere often protracted for years, or through the entire space of the succeeding 
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reign, and entailed severe injury upon the commerce and industry of the 
country. 

Upon the death of Ladislaus, three claimants appeared for the Magyar crown — 
Frederic III., emperor of Germany, and Uladislaus, son of Casimir, king of Poland, 
hy Elizaheth, sister of the deceased king; and a diet having been convoked at Pesth, 
in December, 1457, Nicholas Gara there put forward his claims also, ground- 
ing them upon his relationship with the royal family, having married the sister of 
Count Cilly, But Szilagyi, the commandant of the fortress of Belgrade, deter- 
mined not to suffer injustice to be done to the widow and surviving sons of John 
Hunyadi, and therefore marched upon Pesth at the. head of forty thousand men, 
declaring that he entertained the utmost respect for the constitutional rights of 
the diet, and would not interfere with the exercise of their right of election ; but 
at the same time stated his firm resolve not to allow the Hungarian sceptre to be 
grasped by the hand of a foreigner. 

The foreign ambassadors next appeared to state the wishes of their sovereigns. 
Among them Charles Vll. of France demanded the crown for one of his sons, or 
for the man upon whom he should bestow his daughter's hand. But Szilagyi cut 
short their deliberations by surroimding the place of meeting with an armed force ; 
and whilst every one was expecting him to proclaim himself king, he disappointed 
all by proclaiming his relative, Mathias Corvinus, the youngest son of the great 
Hunyadi. A shout of assent from the majority of the diet testified their respect 
for the memory of the hero, and their sorrow for the untimely death of his son 
Ladislaus. For a few minutes Gara made desperate efforts to retard their de- 
cision, but the acclamations of the troops, "Long live King Mathias!" put an 
end to all hesitation. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MATHIA8 CO&yI^*US. 

A.D. 1457—1489. 

Mathias was still a prisoner at Prague, when the news of his election reached 
him, in the keeping of Podiebrad, who refused to release him until he had 
received 40,000 golden florins, and extorted from him a promise that he would 
marry his daughter Catharine. Few men have ever had finer intellectual qualities, 
united with a more commanding personal appearance, than Mathias Conrinus; 
and when we take into account the greatness of the name which he inherited 
from his father, we may readily helieve that few monarchs have ever ascended the 
throne under more favourable auspices. Passing over his able and upright 
suppression of the intrigues which disturbed the commencement of his reign, we 
find his administration of the internal affairs of his kingdom marked by an ability 
and broadness of view that were wonderful in so young a man, and procured for 
him from his people the title of Mathias the Just. Having calmed the internal 
discord in which he found the kingdom involved at his accession, he sternly refused 
the offer of an alliance made him by Mahomet II., and defeated the Turks in many 
brilliant engagements, and reduced all the dependent provinces, such as Servia and 
Bosnia, to complete subjection. These successes were, however, in some measure 
counterbalanced by the loss of the brave Szilagyi, to whom Mathias owed his 
throne. Having been taken prisoner by the enemy, he was remorselessly put to 
death. The coasts of the Adriatic, most valuable to the Magyar empire, as 
affording it an extensive sea-board, did not appear to possess their true value in 
the eyes of Mathias ; for when reminded that this territory had formerly belonged 
to Hungary in the time of Louis the Great, and had been lost since his death, and 
that there was now a favourable opportimity of recovering it, he coldly replied, 
that he could not now offend the Venetians, as he hoped to form an alliance with 
them and the pope against the Ottomans. 

By the death of Ladislaus, the emperor Frederick III. became sole possessor . 
of the Austrian dominions, and under his rule they suffered from an unbroken 
Series of calamities and misfortunes. His disposition was indolent and void of 
Energy, and seemed formed rather to gratify in private life the refined taste of a 
tiiUetante, than face the storms of politics. He presented, in his single person, 
tlie strange combination of the most extreme autocratic pretensions, with the abuse 
of his understanding in the pursuit of exploded charlatanry. He discussed, with 
^qual gravity and attention, plans of territorial acquisition and personal aggran- 
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disement, and the mysteries of astrology and alchemy. Often, after having taken 
up arms for the tealization of his ambitious projects, he suddenly abandoned the 
camp, and shut himself up in his laboratory to search mid the dross of the crucible 
for the philosopher's stone, or read in the motions of the stars the fate of himself 
and his courtiers. Had he been as warlike as he was covetous and avaricious, 
he would have .proved a troublesome neighbour. The great feudatories in the 
interior of the empire were fortunately enabled to secure the peace of his 
dominions without his countenance or assistance, and he employed himself in the 
formation of empty projects against Podiebrad of Bohemia and Mathias, the 
former of whom actually aspired to the imperial crown. 

His really weak and forlorn condition did not prevent Frederick from pyoclaini- 
ing himself king of Hungary, although the only actual grounc^ fo^ his claim was 
the. possession of the Hungarian crown, and Uis hope that the youth of If^thic^ 
would render his kingdom an easy prey. Mathias had just returned frojin a 
successful expedition against the Turks when he received the news of his insolent 
assumption. He marched against him instantly, defeated him9 &nd ly^s already 
under the walls of Vienna, when the emperor sued for peace. It was granted, 
but only on condition that he should forthwith deliver up the crown ; but Mathias 
was generous enough to pay him in return for it 60,000 gold florins, being about 
the sum which had been advanced upon it. The king then led back his arm^ 
j^gainst the Turks, and, uniting his forces with those of Venice, he took the town 
of Jaicza, in Bosnia, by assault. The whole of the conquered distri,cts weret 
placed imder the government of Emeric, duke of Szapolyai. 

The satisfaction inspired by these successes was in some measure piarred by the 
death of Catharine, the queen, without leaving any children. All the sovereigns 
of Europe hastened to express their sympathy with the king's beres^vement. 
Numerous embassies were sent, laden with splendid presents, and bearing 
letters filled with expressions of condolement. Louis XL of France distinguisbf^ 
himself above all others by the courtliness of his message, and thei richness 
of his gifts. The short interval of peace which ensued was employed by 
Mathias in Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia, all of which he reduced tq. 
subjection. 

We have now to refer to an episode in the life of this great king, which must 
meet with unqualified condemnation. We doubt much whether even th^ 
notions of the age in which he lived, the influence of education and ear^ 
prejudices, can extenuate a crime so repugnant to the dictates of Christianity. 
He undertook a war, which could in no way advai^ce the interests of Hungary, 
and which, in point of morality, could not defend its shameless cruelty and 
injustice even by the poor plea of necessity. He was urged by the pope to set 
out on a crusade against the Hussites, then the advanced guard of the continental 
reformation, and to stifle the voice of opinion, and the freedom of religious 
worship, by the weapons which modern Rome has ever used so adroitly — the 
sword and the faggot. He undertook the task the more readily, because 
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Podiebrad, the king of Bohemia, seemed disposed to take them under his 
protection. At the diet of Agria, held in 1464, this war of extermination was 
formally declared, and Mathias took the field in person at the head of the 
Hungarian an^y, surrounded by the generals who had received their military 
training in the late conflicts with the Turks, — ^Emeric Szapolyai, an able and 
experienced officer, never at a loss for an expedient in the midst of the 
most unpromising circumstances, always cool and collected, — Blaise Magyar, 
a man of tremendous bodily strength and physical courage — ^^no bad quali- 
fications when gunpowder was in its infancy, — Paul Kinisi, the Murat of 
the Magyar army — fiery, brilliant, ostentatious, galloping to the charge with 
flashing sabre aud in splendid costume, with kindling eye and brow of plea« 
sure, like a lover to meet his bride. Like Murat, too, he had been raised for 
his valour frqm the ranks, looked upon the camp as his home, and death upon 
the battle-field as the necessary and only fitting exit from the turmoil of the 
wwld. 

Wherever such men led, success was sure to follow. The Catholics of Bohenua 
flew to arms to aid them, and the Hussites were everywhere compelled to give 
way before the terrible attacks of the ** black legions," as the Hungarian troops 
were called. As in all religious wars, the most terrible atrocities were committed 
upon both sides ; and the Serbs, who followed the Magyars as auxiliaries, 
inflicted horrible devastation upon the districts through which they passed. 
In a few weeks, Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia were all conquered, and, 
although Podiebrad still retained part of Bohemia, Mathias caused himself to 
be qrowned king of the remainder, at Olmutz, the capital of the first of the 
above provinces. 

Jn the meantime the sultan had been recruiting his strength, and again com- 
menced the war by laying siege to Negropont, which he stormed. The Venetians, 
in consternation, appealed to the Magyars for succour, but Mathias refused to 
interfere, unless they gave him up possession of Dalmatia. He now began to 
perceive his error in neglecting to promote the growth of a maritime power, and 
to regret that, in expending his energies and strength in useless war against the 
Ilussites, he had given breathing time to a far more formidable enemy. 

Having quelled some internal tunfults, he turned his attention in right 
earnest to the expulsion of the Turks. By their erecting a strong fortress at 
^zabacs, upon the confines of Sclavonia and Croatia, the whole country was laid 
opea iot them. It was absolutely necessary that this should be taken at all 
hazards. Mathias headed the besiegers in person, and the place was stormed 
diter a desperate defence. This success was in a great measure owing to the per- 
Bonal valoi:p: of the king. Before the assault, he went alone in a boat by torch - 
^^ht on the river, disguised as a fisherman, and reconnoitred the place. A ball 
struck the boat and extinguished the light, but he continued his observations, 
''without the least sign of perturbation. He was the first to mount the breach, and 
^uumated his followers by his daring courage. The Turks were finally driven 
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back to their own frontiers, and Mathias returned in triumph to Hungary, and 
celebrated his victory by his marriage with Beatrice of Naples, a woman devoured 
by pride and ambition. 

He then raised a dispute with Venice, as an excuse for wresting Dalmatia from 
her ; but no sooner had he set out, than the news arrived that the terrible Ali 
Bey was on the march towards the Hungarian frontiers with a large army. 
Mathias appealed to the nation to support him, and men of all ranks took up arms 
with the most fervid enthusiasm. Upon the plains of Kenyermezo, in Transyl- 
vania, then took place the most tremendous conflict recorded in the annals of 
Hungary. In the heat of the battle Bathori received six wounds, and fell under 
the hoofs of the horses. Paul Kinisi rushed forward, with a sword in each hand, 
and his armour broken, overthrowing every one who stood in his way, for the 
piurpose of saving him. Making his way through the melSe, he raised his fallen 
friend, and carried him out of danger. This exploit inspired the Hungarians 
with so much enthusiasm, that they precipitated themselves upon the Turks with 
such fury that they took to flight in a few minutes, their tents, baggage, and 
money-chest falling into the hands of the victors. In the midst of the rejoicings 
consequent upon this triumph, Kinisi was seen holding the body of a Turk be- 
tween his teeth, and two others in his arms, and thus executing the Hungarian 
national dance. 

Strengthened by this success, Mathias was enabled to detach the famous black 
huzzars to the assistance of his father-in-law, the king of Naples, who was 
threatened by the Mohammedans with another invasion. There was now 
a favourable opportunity for striking a heavy blow at the Turks, as two brothers 
were disputing the possession of the throne of the sultans. But, far from 
receiving any co-operation from the other sovereigns of Europe, Frederick of 
Austria invaded Hungary, and obliged Mathias to relinquish his designs against 
the Ottomans, and turn his attention to the defence of his own kingdom. An 
army was despatched against Vienna, under the command of Zelenyi and Szapo- 
lyai, which surrendered, after a short siege, in June, 1487. 

Mathias continued to reside in Vienna for a considerable length of time, to the 
great regret of the Hungarians. He there concluded a treaty for the marriage of 
his natural son, John, with Blanche, of Milan, as he had no children by either of 
his wives. He soon after lost his old friend and companion, Emeric Szapolyai, 
and after his death he himself began visibly to decline. In the presentiment that 
his end was approaching, ho bestowed the government of Vienna upon Stephen 
Szapolyai, who possessed but little claim to his confidence, and set out, in 1489, to 
meet the diet at Buda, where his son John was declared heir presumptive to the 
throne. He then took his departure, with the intention of returning to Vienna, 
in order to become reconciled with the emperor Frederick, but on his way was 
carried off" by an attack of apoplexy. 

Mathias was followed to the grave by the regrets, not of his own subjects only, 
but of the whole of Europe. His remains were transported with great pomp to 
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tho royal vault in the church of Alba Regia, anfl an epitaph, of which he himself 
was the author, was placed over the loml). 

" Mathiaa, jsceo rax, hie nub male sepultua 
TestatuT \'aea, AiutrU Ticts m^u. 
Terror eram mundn ; metuit me Ctcwt uterqne ; 
Mora potuit tantum sola iiocpre mihi." " 

Malhias was both n great statesman and a great general, but he by no means 
possessed that foresight for which Louis the Great was distinguished. Unlike 
him, he ncret attempted to assimilalo the countries which his arms had subdued. 
so as, outof rarions races, to form u powerful, united, and progressive empire. 
Louis' great aim was the foundation of commercial prosperity, the only one which 
rests on a sure and lasting basis. It was for ihis that he expended so much blood 
and treasure in the attempt to acquire and retain the provinces bordering on the 
Adriatic ; and had his successors followed up his line of policy, in all probability 
England would have found in Hungary a powerful rival in the race after material 
wealth in which she has been so successful. Matbias's genius was not of an 
equally practical turn. Whether it was owing to his supposed eastern origin, or 
ihc dazzling influence of his father's exploits, his efforts were oflener exerted to 
strike the imagination of his people by his prowess and map^ificcnce, than to 
inspire them with a sense of their own strenglh and capabilities. His expeditions 
were all desultory, and often fruitless. The kingdom reaped no lasting beneltt 
from any of his conquests or victories, because none of them were the result of a 
settled policy. He repelled the Turks more than once, bnt so repelled them, that 
in the following reign they were enabled to deal Hungary a blow from which she 
never recovered. He waged merciless war against the poor Hussite hereticF, that 
he might gain the support of the Holy See, an acquisition which no really wise 
monarch ever valued, and no really powerful monarch ever needed. He humbled 
the house of Hnpsburgh, but so humbled it that it was enabled to trample on 
the neck of the nation from his death doivn to the present time. His was 
not the steady light which shines more and more unto the perfect day, but 
a flash amid darkness, that shone only to blind and bewilder when it had 
disappeared. 

As might he expected from his frank and chivalrous character, he waa the idol 
of the people. No monarch in our history can be compared to him. In personal 
bravery and love of adventure be rescmbltjd Ilichard Occur <ie Lion, but he 
had none of Richard's coarseness and ignorance- He was, above all things, a 
Magyar. He knew every fibre and corner -of the national heart, and on thii 
knowledge built up bis popularity and glory. He gratified the pride and 
suppressed the jealousy of the nobles, by frequently convoking the diet, but was 
still adroit enough fo retain every particle of power in hi'; own hands. He won ihe 

• " Here I, king Hathias, lie buried beneath this tomb. Conquered Auitria atteits mj- 
■ilrcngth. I was the terror of the world ; the two CcmrR fpared me, and Death alone could 
tnbdneme." 
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affection of the common people by his never allowing lowness of origin to stand 
in the way of merit ; he never forgot the obscurity of his own, for he knew that 
therein lay the greatest glory of his house. Above all, he was famed for his 
strict justice, so much so, that, when he died, men said, that '* Justice was 
now gone.'* 

From the time of Louis the Great, no Hungarian prince had ever displayed 90 
much vigour in his administration. Little by little the nobles had been trenching 
on the prerogatives of the crown, and the great ones had gone far towards break- 
ing up the equality which the constitution had established between all men of the 
order, by procuring the division of it into two parts — status and ordines. The 
status comprised the prelates and magnates who sat in the upper chamber ; the 
ordineSf or second chamber, included the nobles of the counties or the delegates 
of the towns to which Sigismond had granted the privilege of electing representa- 
tives in order to counterbalance the power of the nobility. Mathias, in orde^ to 
flatter the grandees, retained these distinctions. It was in his reig^ that the 
powers and duties of the palatine were for the first time accurately defined. He 
was to govern the state during the absence or minority of the king, or during an 
interregnum, and his emoluments amounted only to 6,000 florins. The king's 
own revenues were, as might be expected, not very large, and were raised by the 
custom-house, the mint, and the contributions of the five free towns, amounting 
in all to nearly 400,000 ducats. This would have fallen far short of supporting his 
brilliant court, or supplying him with the expenses of his frequent wars, the 
means of rewarding and encouraging literary and scientific men, if he had not 
been aided by a subsidy which the diet voted and the nobility raised among 
themselves, but the king took good care never to show himself exacting, and 
thus worked upon the Magyar generosity to his own great advantage. 

Sigismond had introduced into the military service of the country a more regu- 
lar organization. By his arrangement, each county was bound to furnish a cer- 
tain contingent of cavalry in proportion to the number of the inhabitants, amongst 
whom peasants, not noble, were admitted, and these received pay from the state. 
Mathias brought this system nearer to perfection, and was first amongst EuropeaA 
monarchs to establish a regular army — a measure which gave a heavy blow to the 
military spirit of the nobility. As soon as the magnates found the duty of de- 
fending the country taken off their hands, they but too gladly betook themselves 
to the luxurious ease of their castles. The famous Black Legion, principally 
composed of Bohemians and Rascians, who gave to the Magyar army one of its 
most distinguished generals, Jaksics, carried terror wherever it showed itself, not 
less by its valour, however, than by its ferocity. Mathias, who was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of every thing belonging to the ancients, endeavoured to model 
the discipline and tactics of the whole army upon those of the Greeks and Romans. 
The Black Legion cost the state 100,000 ducats; a hussar received forty ducats a 
year, and the entire army 1,060,000 ducats a year. 

One of the highest proofs of capacity afforded by Mathias was, howerer, his 
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legal reforms. Besides the tribunals which sat quarterly, he established another 
permanent one to afford relief in eaies of urgent necessity, and the decrees of 
which could be mfbrced trtn, Against the noUei, who claimed the right of being 
tried by the king alone. Thb was styled the permmalis pr§9entiae regiae^ and 
answered in many respects to our King's Bench, as, by a fiction of law, the king 
was always supposed to be present in the person of the judge. He took vigorous 
BMasores to restrain and punish the robbery and brigandage of the great bsfons, 
who took possession of the property of their weaker aughbours without srmplr, 

« • ' ■ 

and i^on the most frivolous pretences; as'they reftised to acknowledge the 
jurisdictioB of the Mdinary courts, the unfortunate owners seldom had mmi3k 
chance of its recovery, whilst the aggresssor, secure in his fortified eaatle, lan^ked 
at their remonstrances. 

Hie higher classes in Hungary, in the reign of Mathias, stimulated by his 
example, began rapidly to acquire a love for lavish dbplay. They showed no 
favonr to conmierce or manufactures except in so for as they supplied splendid 
dresses and equipages, harness, carriages, and arms, and delicacies of the table. 
This Cstal tendency to extravagance was mainly due to Mathias himself. For the 
embellishment of his sumptuous palaces, and to do honour to the fine arts, he 
invited painters, goldsmiths, sculptors, and artisans of every trade from every 
country in Europe to take up their residence in hb capital. But these strangers 
left but few traces of their stay in the diffusion of skill or a love of art amongst 
the Hungarians. They worked zealously for the king, to acquire fame and 
money for themselves, but as soon as he was gone they took their departure also, 
llie palace of Corvinus at Buda, of which the foundations had been laid by 
Sigismond, was radiant with ornaments of gold and silver ; and the bishop of 
Csstello, the Pope*s legate, stated that fifty carriages could not contain the royal 
flste, ail of massive gold, and set with precious stones. The outward pomp dis- 
flayed at f&tes and ceremonies corresponded with the internal magnificence of the 
IVhen John Pruis was sent as an ambassador to France, he took with 
hundred horses of the same size and colour, ridden by young men belong- 
to the first familips in Hungary, clothed in scarlet and sparkling with diamonds. 
*^ See what a Replay these nobles SMke,'* exclaims Fessler, *"• just before the disso- 
klioa ef their empire." It seemed as if Mathias foresaw that he would be the last 
gieat king ef Hmm^ary, and Mennined that her sun should at lea.st set in glory. It 
wonM he in vain to attempt, within the limits of our space, to give an accurate 
of &e gofgeons splendoor of the reyal palace at Buda. Some of the first 
of Italy snp c rin tended its erectiao;, or were employed upon the paintings 
fittt adoined its walls. It was there the king loved to retire from the fatigues of 
wir or biminc B a , to revel amongst the creations of art, or to hang over the classic 
remains of the authors of antiquity. Having a passionate veneration for the 
^orks of the ancient Greeks and Romans, he never grew weary of reading them, 
and surrounded himself with statues modelled after their best sculptures ; and at 
the great court festivals his guests found themselves surrounded by figures illus- 
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tratiag b3> their coatume the mythology, ciutoma, and tiadltions of the two great 
nadons vboga mutilated remains still excite the admiration and astonishment of 



a was not only a patron of scholars, but a scholar himself. Unlike many 
of the grandMS of our own day, who imagine that their conventional rank can 
eonlir booour upon lettera, he felt that the puiauits of literature would reflect 
Into npon himself. Besides his native tongue, he apoke Latin, French, German, 
laiJtelian, with ease and fluency, and waa familiar with the writings of Virgil, 
Qoana Horace, Lnciau, Pliny, Livy, and Salluat. He carried on correspondence 
vMl tte greatest men of his day. He was the intimate friend of Bandini, of 
fiiai, and of Lorenzo de Medici. In laying the foundation of the great library 
iC'Bada, he left a striking monument of his wisdom and gieatncsa. It contained 
Iht. sickaat collection of oriental works that could then be fouud in the known 
Wtridi Thirty copyists, of great skill in penmanship, were constoatly travelling 
ton one part of Europe to another for the collection or transcription of the rarest 
aid noat valuable hooks to enrich the king's collection. 

I the nniversitica of Buds, founded by Sigismond, Mathias erected 
I at Freaburg, and commenced at Festh the construction of a vast edifice 
Mpable of containing 40,000 pupils, the professors of which were to be supported 
by the state. It was by his direction, also, that the first printing-press was 
ttected in Hungary, in the year 1470, under the management of an Italian, But 
m apite of all this patronage, the number of native Hungarians who achieved a 
position of eminence in literature und science was by no means great. One fact 
alone may scrte to explain this seemingly strange phenomenon. No writer ever 
made use uf the national language of the country. Latin was the tongue of the 
learned, and no &uit ever resulted from the teaching of it, as it was not nnder- 
•tood by the masses. Science thus remaiaed the exclusive possession of the few; 
aud the bett chronicles of Hungary, and in particular of the reign of Corrinus, are 
Id be found in the works of two Italians whom he invited to his court, and who, in 
poodeiou-s Ibli'is, and in a dead language, celebrated the glories of the nation, and 
^HftMOed fiatlcry vf<m their patron and his family. 

1 



CHAPTER XIIL 

I.API8LAU8 XT. A172> LOTJIS II.— FXASANT WAB AKP TUBKI8H CONQXTEST. 

A.D. 1489—1526. 

The onlj thing that was wanting to make up the sum of the good fortune of 
Mathias, was to have left a son to succeed him in the kingdom to which his father 
and himself had given so much prosperity and glory. This failure of legitimate 
issue produced, as might have been expected, five diflferent pretenders to the 
erown. The first was John Corvinus, the natural son of the late king. He waa 
supported by a powerful party among the nobility though he could put 
forward no reason in favour of his claim except his father's merit. The second 
was Frederick, emperor of Germany, whose ambassadors loudly declared that the 
kingdom could not be refused to him, or his son Maximilian, without manifest 
injustice. He founded his right upon the treaty which he had entered into with 
Mathias at the period of the restoration of the crown, in which the latter declared, 
that, if he died without leaving legitimate offspring, the kingdom should devolve 
upon him or his heirs. No regard was paid to this claim by the diet. The 
ambassadors were told that it belonged to the living and not to the dead to 
dispose of thrones ; that their votes were free ; and that before Frederick insisted 
upon the performance of their promises towards him, he should fulfil his to them ; 
that those which had been made to him, in order to recover the crown which he 
unjustly detained, might be compared to those made by a man unlawfully 
imprisoned, in order to regain his l.berty.* 

The ambassadors of the king of Poland, whose son Albert was the fourth 
claimant, assumed a much more moderate tone. They confined themselves to 
dwelling upon the close proximity of Poland to Hungary, the alliance which had 
of old existed between the two countries, their power when united, and the 
precedents afforded by accession of many kings of Hungary to the Polish throne, 
and vi( e versd, and they concluded by offering all the force at their master*8 
command for ihe defence of the kingdom. The answer of the diet to these was 
much more favourable, and, in fact, held out some hope of success. 

Beatrice of Arragon, the widow of Mathias, offered to decide the matter right 
speedily, by fixing on a husband who should reign jointly with herself, and to 
bring to the support of the nation the whole power of her father, Ferdinand, king 
of Naples. 

• Bonf. Decad. ix. lib. 9. 
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Bat none brought to bear on the electors arguments so powerful as Ladislaus, 
king of Bohemia, — blood relationship, the proximity of the two kingdoms to 
each other, the advantages that would result from their union imder the same 
ehief,' the great abilities of Ladislaus himself, and though last, by no means 
ireakest, rich presents to the principal magnates. The suffrages were almost all 
in his faTour ; and a secret message was sent him, requesting him to present 
kimself in Hungary, so as to anticipate his competitors, and promising that upon 
his appearance they would at once proclaim him king. He coinplied, and 
WAS crowned at Buda with more than ordinary solemnity. 

The complaints of the unsuccessful candidates were loud and vehement, and by 
the intrigues which they set on foot they reduced the kingdom to the last 
extremity of weakness and disorder. One faction rallied round John Corvinus, 
but their own quarrels ruined them, Beatrice wished, at all hazards, to marry 
Liadislaus, and so clamorous did she become on that head, that he at last thought 
it best to comply. 

Albert, the brother of Ladislaus, took arms to avenge his rejection, invaded 
Hungary, and laid siege to Cassovia. He was compelled to raise the siege, but 
not till Silesia had been ceded to him, on condition that he desisted from his 
pretensions. Maximilian followed his example, retook most of the Austrian 
towns which had been captured by Mathias, and sotne even in Lower Hungary. 
The IbHtmr were left in his hatids, and Vienna was surrendered to him, but he 
was coinpelled to deliver up the remainder of his conquests.* 

A revolution in Turkey about this time deposed Bajazet; and Selim, his 
successor, being beaten by the Hungarians, was about to agree to isi trueie for three 
years, when Thomas Bakocz, the cardinal-archbishop of Strigonia, arrived in 
Hungary^ bringing a bull fh>m the Pope, calling Upoh the tlungarians to enter 
upon il timstde. against the Ottomans. Some have ascribed this act of the 
cardinal io an overflowing zeal for the honour of the chUrch and the spread of the 
Christian faith ; while others have alleged^ and with greater appearance of truth, 
that it was owing tather to a desire to be revenged upon the nobility for the 
frequent insults he had received f^om them on account of his low birth, as well as 
to the great influence which the successful issue of the enterprise would throw 
into his hands, particularly as he was already casting his eyes upon the triple 
crown. 

At the call of the legate the peasants flew to arms, but this time it was not to 
march against the Turks. They declared that they had been ruined by the 
tyranny and exactions of the aristocracy, and that, as the nobles were more 
dangerous than the infidels, upon them would they wreak their vengeance. They 
ebose for their motto, ** God and Liberty," and assembling in immense crowds 
fiom every side, swore to exterminate their ancient masters. This revolt wa* the 
"War of the peasant against his seigneur — of hunger against exacting riches 

* Hist, dee Kevol. de Hongriei liv. i. p. 83* 
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These men of Ubour and misery, whoso life was a bitter cup of sorrow and trial, J 
were the brothers in misfortune of the followers of William Longbeaid, of Wot 
Tyler, and Jack Cade. Burdened with tases, incapable of possessing hereditary 
property, daily esposed to the incursions of the enemy, and the no less terrible 
spoliation of their own landlords, they at length lost patience. 

The king was feeble, inert, and cowardly, and had no resources within himself J 
for any emergency. The nobles seemed to have lost their ancient military 1 
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victory to the peasantry. Uakocz appeared to he the only one who 1 
enough to face the crisis, and put himself at the head of the nobility. 

Oeorge Dozsa, a Szekler peasant, a straightforward, blunt, and sincere man, 
and full of courage, bad been named by the cardinal commander-in-chief of the 
crusading forces, or, as it now appeared, of the insurgents ; hut a priest named 
Lorenzo, or Lawrence, was the soul of the msurrectionary movement. Though 
devoted to the interests of the people, he sought by his eloquence to induce tha 
nobles to listen lo their demands, and at least endeavour to come to an amicable 
understanding before proceeding lo open force. 
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His efibrts were unsuccessful ; and, in a sanguinary engagement which soon 
afterwards took place, the peasants, though the artillery made lanes in their ranks, 
^ere victorious. The aristocracy perceived that its existence was at stake, and 
strained every ner>'e in preparations to continue the war. In a second battle, 
]iear the town of Tem^svar, the steady discipline of the nobles triumphed over 
the rude and untrained valour of the rebels, who were totally defeated. Dozsa 
was taken alive by the victors, and in that awful hour, when all hope of mercy or 
relief was gone, he showed that he had a soul worthy of a higher station and a 
better fate. There was no pity for the base -bom serf who had dared to rise up 
in arms against his lords. •* To-morrow," said they, taunting him, *' your majesty 
shall be crowned, but it will be with an iron crown, made by the blacksmith ; 
your sceptre will weigh five pounds ; your throne, too, will be large, and you 
shall recline upon it at your ease. You will then have need of a stout heart." 
Dozsa's face blanched for a moment, as he heard of the frightful punishment that 
awaiited him ; but, recovering himself quickly, he exclaimed — addressing the 
crowd whom he saw shuddering at his approaching doom — '* Come back 
to-morrow, you miserable slaves, and see if I shrink in the midst of my sufferings ! 
If a single groan escapes my lips, may my name be covered with eternal infamy ! ' 

On the following day he was placed almost naked on, a burning throne, and his 
head was encircled by a crow^n of red-hot iron. Fourteen of his followers had 
been kept without food for several days, and were then brought into his presence, 
and while he was yet living the fiesh was torn from his bones and cast to them 
that they might satiate their hunger. ''To it hounds ! " was his bitter exclama. 
tion, •* ye are of my own rearing I " And thus he died, enduring all with a 
stoical firmness that called forth the admiration even of his enemies. 

The peasants were slaves before this revolt, but after it the yoke was laid 
heavier upon them than ever. They were deprived of the liberty which they had 
prenoQsly possessed of passing from the domains of one loid to those of another ;*^ 
they had no longer any tribunals before which they could plead their cause, except 
those of the barons themselves, who were often parties in the suit. 

The short interval of tranquillity which followed these slorms was taken ad van- 
tage of to present, in writing, to the king a collection of the cusioma/y laws which 
had been in force time out of memory, answering to the common law of England. 
One of the judges, named Verboczi, compiled and divided them into three parts, 
and called his work '* Opus Tripartitum." The body of the Hungarian laws is 
contained in two volumes, of which this was the first, arranged according to the 
subject matter. The other is made up of the royal decrees. The whole was 
entitled *' Jus €k>nsuetudinarium Regni Hungaris," or the Common Law of the 
kingdom of Hungary ; a title which applies equally well to both, since the first, or 
the tripartite work, contains only the ancient customs, and the decrees of the kings, 
contained in the second, are in reality made with the consent of the two cham- 

* The rigour of this was Bomewhat softened in 1556. 
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bers, and conformably to the principles of the common law. It is only by an 
occasional reference to this work that a correct idea can be giyen of the meriti 
and bearings of the great controversy which has been going on between Hungary 
and the house of Hapsburgh now for full three hundred years. 

This code was presented to Ladislaus in 1514, at a diet assembed in Buda. It 
was there solemnly confirmed by the king and the chambers.* 

Ladislaus did not long surrive the performance of this most praiseworthy act 
of his reign. He was bom for a quiet, tranquil life, and always left the command 
of his armies to his generals ; but he was, nevertheless, kind*hearted, equitable In 
his decisions, and generous to a fault. The diet, therefore, decreed the succession 
to his son Louis, who succeeded his father in 1516, when but ten years of age, to 
the thrones both of Hungary and Bohemia. In 1521 he assumed the administra- 
tion, and celebrated his nuptials with Mary, the sister of Francis I. and Charles V., 
to whom he had been betrothed some years previously by the dexterous manage- 
ment of Maximilian I., who, at the same time, obtained the hand of Mary, Louis' 
sister, for Francis, thus rendering the succession of the house of Hapsburgh to 
the Hungarian crown doubly sure. Owing to the youth, inexperience, and 
neglected education of the monarch, both kingdoms began to suffer all the evils 
attendant upon an unstable and divided government — evils which were aggra- 
vated by the poverty and discontents of the Hungarian peasantry, and the quarrels 
and licentiousness of the nobility. His ministers could with difficulty maintain 
tranquillity in Bohemia, and, what is less wonderful, notwithstanding all their 
efforts, could not prevent the spread of the reformed doctrines, nor even perform 
the easier task of repelling the inroads of the Turks. Not that Louis himself was 
wanting in amiable qualities, or that there was in his character any defect so 
striking as to foreshadow the fate that awaited him. His stature was tall, and his 
appearance, even in youth, was majestic; his intellect was strong, and under 
better cultivation might have rendered him independent of the bad counsellors 
who surrounded him from his childhood ; and his disposition was full of gentle- 
ness and generosity. He had in him all the materials of which a great man and 
a great king are supposed to be made, had it pleased Providence, so often appa- 
rently severe, but so surely ever wise and ever just, to have assigned him a longer 
reign, that he might have shown himself worthy of a better fate. 

But even on the day on which he ascended the throne, the cloud from which 
the thunderbolt was to issue and crush him, was hanging in the sky. Ever since 
the reign of Bajazet the Second, but particularly imder the short but brilliant 
one of the Sultan Selim, the Turkish power had been rapidly advancing. A 
striking instance of the vanity of human greatness is afforded by the fact that the 



* In this work the animus of the noblesse against the unfortrmate peasantry shows itself. 
In part iii. tit. 2d, referring to the measures depriving the peasants of the right of seeking 
relief from any tribimal save that of their lords, the following passage occurs : "Hujusmodi 
libertatem propter seditionem et tumultnarium adversus imiversam nobilitatem, sub nomine 
cruciatae, ductu cujusdam, scelerati Georgii Szekelii, insxirrectionem, amiserunt," 
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empire, now so feeUe tiutt it requires all the efforts of European diplomacy to 
keep it horn falling to pieces through sheer inauition, should, at no more distant 
period than the sixteenth century, have been the terror and the bugbear of 
Christendom, should have single-handed carried on aggressive wars against all 
the nations of Europe, and have furnished a rock against which the chivalry and 
fiinaticism of the ablest warriors of the west foamed, fretted, and were broken. 
The religious zeal of the Mussulmans was tiien still at tiie height of its fervour, 
and it was animated and supported by centuries of great martial traditions, and 
£»and a rich harvest of conquest and glory in the discord and dissensions of their 
enemies. Christiantty had lost among the Latins the binding power which, five 
centuries before, had driven 600,000 warriors to the maddest enterprise which 
human folly has ever conceived. Enthusiasm, no doubt, still burned as brightly 
in die breasts of many individuals as ever, but it had lost the power of combining, 
for a common object, those whose language, race, traditions, and desires, were 
widely different. The art of war, too, was still in its infancy. Gimpowder, 
though partially in use, had not yet seen the grave close over valour, and in the 
heady and tumultuous conflicts, by which the fate of kingdoms was then decided, 
the training, skill, experience and dexterity of the veteran janizzary, were but too 
often more than a match for the heavy panoply in which the Christian warriors 
encased themselves ; and when we remember that to all these advantages were 
added the force and union derived from the controlling power of a single despotic 
will, and that, by rare good fortune, for a long series of years no sovereign 
ascended the throne who did not possess passing courage, energy, and skill, we 
can hardly wonder at the success which attended the Ottoman arms, both in Europe 
and Asia. Selim II. subdued Armenia, overran and humbled Persia, reduced 
the warlike tribes of Arabia, at least, to partial subjection, defeated the Mamelukes 
in two campaigns, annexed Egypt and Syria to his dominions. He then prepared 
to turn his arms westward, and in order that he might extend his empire in the 
Mediterranean and the Archipelago, built and equipped a fleet fully able to 
compete for victory with the maritime forces of the west — an achievement 
displaying no ordinary ability, when we remember that at the siege of Constanti- 
nople, the only naval armament which Mahomet II. produced for the defence 
of the straiu of the Hellespont against the fleet sent to the relief of the city, was a 
crowd of open and unwieldy boats, which the Christian sailors broke and dispersed 
by the mere force of their motion through the water. He next turned his arms 
against Rhodes, as one of the bulwarks of Christendom, but was baffled by the 
valour of the knights of St. John, and was then about to try his fortune on the 
side of the Danube, when his schemes were suspended by his untimely death. 
They were revived by his son, Solyraan the Magnificent, who, to all his father's 
bravery and activity, united learning and accomplishments which no Ottoman 
prince had ever boasted, and no Mussulman since the days of Al-Raschid. 
Immediately after his accession to the throne, he sent an embassy to Louis, 
ofiering to continue the treaty of peace which his father had entered into, but 
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upon conditions so harsh, and couched in language so imperious and menacing, 
that the king, either carried awaj by youthful ardour, or instigated by bad 
counsels, maltreated the ambassadors and drove them from his presence. Solyman, 
but too glad of the excuse for recommencing hostilities, immediately made 
preparations to avenge the insult, and crossing the frontier, laid waste Rascia, 
Sclavonia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, and, worse than all, took Belgrade, the key of 
Hungary, which Hunyadi had so valiantly defended against the assaults of the 
bravest of the Ottomans, led on by Mahomet II. After this achievement, 
however, which took place on the 29th of August, 1521, he returned to Constan- 
tinople with the intention of making another attack upon Rhodes, which proved 
successful. After a short interval, during which he was occupied in suppressing 
an insurrection in Egypt, he again tiu*ned his attention to the conquest of 
Hungary, a project which was favoured by the dissensions of the Christian 
princes, and by the indecision, maladministration, and licentiousness which 
prevailed at the Hungarian court. He passed the winter of 1525 near the 
frontiers, making preparations for the invasion. 

The young king in vain looked around him for assistance. Charles V., the 
emperor of Germany, and Francis I., of France, were engaged in that long and 
bloody contest for the crown of the Caesars, which ended in the overthrow and 
capture of the latter upon the bloody field of Pavia, and all the minor states of 
Europe were breathlessly watching the tremendous game which these two master- 
players had in hand. It was in vain to call upon the pope to preach for another 
crusade. The Church had then more to fear from enemies within her own bosom 
than from the fiercest onslaughts of Paynim or pagan. Luther had begun to preach 
against indulgences, and Germany was labouring in the throes of a great religious 
revolution. The Holy Father could offer nothing but his prayers and blessing, 
and these he sent ; and from Henry VIII. came a sum of money. 

Louis, having failed in all his efforts to obtain foreign aid, turned his attention 
to the internal resources of the kingdom, and ordered a general rising of the 
nobles 'and their vassals, by sending round a bloody sabvc to every house, in 
accordance with the ancient Scythian custom. The rendezvous was fixed at 
Tholne, and hither the prelates and magnates repaired with small and badly equii^ped 
troops, and with scanty contributions in money towards the expenses of the war. 
The regular army, so large and well-organized in the time of Mathias, was now 
but a shadow of its former self. When a muster was made of all the forces, there 
were scarce foimd twenty-four thousand men in all, undisciplined and badly 
officered, to meet the two hundred thousand strong, flushed with victory, 
whom Solyman was leading across the frontier. The nobles made light of the 
disparity, and in all the pride of folly swore roundly that the Turks would fly at 
the first onset ; and this false confidence was encouraged by Paul Tomori, who, 
from the humble rank of a Franciscan monk, had arisen to the archbishopric of 
Colocza, and who, owing to his success in a few trifling skirmishes with the Otto- 
mans, was, in conjunction with George, count of Scepuze, appointed general of the 
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forces. John S/apolyui, the waywode of Transylvaniii, an wuU us some others, 
led a body of cavalry to the aid of the Hungarians, but, owing to the precipitation 

of the leaders, was never able to come up with them until it was too late. 

Stephen Verboczi, an eKpoiienced Holdier, feared the issue of an engagement, 
and strongly advised the king not to risk hia person in the field, but shut himself 
up in the citadel of Buda, where, in case of reverse, he could abide in safety ; but 
this prudent counsel was scouted by the nobles, who declared that_if they could 
not fight beneath the banner of the monarch, Ibey would not fight at all. Inde- 




cision for a long time reigned in the camp. The more prudent wished to wait 
inforcementf', and not to risk the futc of the kingdom in a single action 
where the odds were so largely against them; but this was met by charges of 
cowardice and pusillanimity ; and at last the news arrived that the Turkish army, 
aflet taking Peter Varadin, were encamped on the plains of Mohaca, a town lying 
between the Danube and the Dravc, in tie neighbourhood of the Five Churches : 
and it was unanimously resolved to offer battle. The two armies lay in the 
prenence of each other for three days without the occurrence of anything beyond 
^t skirmishc. in which the Himgarians ahTays had the advantage. The Turks 
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wished to fatigue them, and, if possible, to outflank them. Paul Tomori, anxious 
to take advantage of a movement made by them with this object, assured the 
king that the time for the attack had now arrived, and that victory was certain. 
Broderics, the chancellor of the kingdom, advised him to await the arrival of the 
Transylvanian corps, and the Croats under Christopher Frangepan, but in vain. 
" Sire," said Perenzi, bishop of Great Varadin, " twenty-six thousand Hungarians 
will now fall martyrs for the faith, under the conduct of our dear brother, Paul 
Tomori. There remains only one thing more to be desired, — ^thgt the chaneellor 
Broderics, who is known at Rome, should survive the carnage, and plead before the 
pope and cardinals for their canonization." At last, on the 29th of August, 1526, 
Paul Tomori gave the signal for action, after placing the king in the rear, 
surrounded by a guard of chosen cavaliers. The army advanced to the attack 
with loud shouts and beating of drums ; and the cavalry charging with their usual 
impetuosity, overthrew and routed the first of the enemy's battalions, and com- 
mitted such havoc, that Andrew Bathori flew to the king to announce that the 
Turks were flying, and that the victory was won ; to request him to advance with 
his reserve, and aid the conquerors in the pursuit. Louis, fiiU of youthful ardour, 
obeyed the imprudent summons, and galloped forward; but only to find the 
flower of his army broken by the main body of the Turks, commanded by Solyman 
in person, and flanked by three hundred pieces of cannon, which vomited death 
amongst the raalw ol the Christiana. The right wing, unable te bear up 
under the storm of skat, turned and fled. The left continued the «tigag6ment 
with unshaken courage, charging up within ten paces of the batteries, in the 
chivalric, bat Taia» attempt to storm them. At last, blinded by the smoke and 
dust, and weakemed by the incessant carnage, the survivevs gave way ; and in 
attempting to return acxoas a marsh were eng:ulphed by husidreds. The Turks, 
astonished by the resistance that had been efl^ved them, couU seaicely believe in 
their victory, and It was not till after hours of silence that they were folly con- 
vinced that the Hungarian army was indeed aanihilated. Paul Tomori did not 
survive his defeat, aind with him seven bishops, twenty-eight of the higher nobility, 
and 22,000 men were left dead upon the field.* 

As soon as the king found that the day was lost, he reluctantly rode off" the 
field. On arriving at the village of Czetze, he was stopped in a marshy plain 
watered by a rivulet ; a Silesian nobleman, who was mounted on a light steed, 
passed without difficulty, and Louis instantly attempted to follow, but his horse, 
being heavy and loaded with caparisons, sank in the morass, and in struggling to 
reach the opposite bank fell back on his rider. The noble flew to his assistance, 
drew him from the slough, and unbuckled his armour, but he was mortally bruised 
and expired in a few moments. The Turks came on rapidly ; the body was cast 

• Knolles's History of the Turks, art. «* Solyman the Magnificent," poBsim, Historie of 
the Troubles in Hungary (London, 1600), Hiatoire dea Revolutions de Hongrie, Uv. i, 
p. 3/{ ; an account abridged firom Bradeuth, who was present in the battle. 
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aside and lost, and was not discoveced liU two months after, when it was buried 
at Alba Regie.* 

Immediately after the battle, Solyman marched npon Buda, wliieh was surren- 
dered lo him without striking a blow, and while encnmped upon the Danube Ihe 
heads of the seven bishops who had fallen at Mohacs were presented to him uith 
great pomp and cetemonj, and on learning the Dames of the owner of each, he 
passed remarks upon them according to what he had previously heard of their 
character and ability. He stayed at Buda about twenty days, and during the 
whole of that period squadrons of cavalry overran the whole kingdom, plundering 
and burning the houses, and slaughtering tlic inhahitanta without distinction of 
age or ses. Such was the terror inspired by their atrociliea, that mothers killed 
their children, and husbands their wives to prevent them falling into their hands 
aliTe. Wherever they passed they left nothing behind but a howling waste 
nithout food or shelter for living creature. Before SoljTnan look his departure, 
Buda was plundered, the splendid library of Mathias CorvJnus was committed to 
the flames, and the bronze statues of marvellous workmanship which adorned his 
palace were carried to Constantinople, and there cast into cannon, and two hua- 
dred thousand Hungarians were led into captivity. f 

The battle of Mohatz was even more disastrous to Hungary than that of Flod- 
den Field to Scotland. It decided her fate. She had been for a long time envied 
by Austria, and looked upon as a legitimate prey by some of her o«-n nobles. To 
the former she fell a victim. With tliis fatal day the blight pages of her history 
end. The record henceforth is that of a contest between liberty and power, be- 
tween law and the arbitrary will of the monarch, between the defenders of the con- 
stitution to which more than iitly kings had sworn, and the adherents of a 
foreign ruler, whose language, race, and sj-mpathies were not those of the nation 
over whom he was called to reign. 

■ Coxe'a Hilt, of the House of Austria, chap. 33. 
t KnoIles'sHirt, of the Turks. 
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A.D. 1526—1564. 



The Hungarian monarchy was essentially elective. The right to choose their 
own ruler was a right of which the diet never lost sight. The crown had, upon 
the death of the sovereign, it is true, in more than one instance heen placed on 
the head of his son and heir; hut no claim to the succession hased upon inheritance 
was ever for a moment acknowledged, and in their treatment of their king, the 
Hungarians took every means to prevent the idea gaining ground that he was 
anything more than the first amongst a nation of equals. Upon the real nature of 
the constitution at the period when the house of Hapsburgh first ascended the 
throne, the dispute which has raged between it and the nation for three hundred 
years altogether turns. The history of Hungary since the battle of Mohacs is, in 
reality, as we have already remarked, the history of this dispute ; and it is only 
by setting out with a clear knowledge of the people's rights and sovereign's 
duties when it commenced, that the reader can judge between the contending 
parties. This is to be found in the " Opus Tripartitum," to which we have 
already referred. It is there expressly provided, though in general terms, that 
all measures should be submitted to the assembly of the people, and receive the 
sanction of their votes ; and, if proposed by the people, should in like manner be 
submitted to the prince for his approbation, before they could have the force of 
law ; but a special clause is inserted to define the meaning of the word people as 
the populus of the Romans, the prelates, magnates, barons, and other nobles, and 
expressly excluding the misera plebs, the serfs and others not noble, from taking 
any benefit under the constitution.* 

The laws bound the king even in a greater degree than the people, as the 
most prominent of their makers and promulgators, and he was compelled to 
answer before the palatine to any charge or complaint which might be made 
against him ; the only instance of royal responsibility to the claims of subjects to 
be met with, we believe, in the history of any modern country, except Poland. 
He was held liable, also, for the repair of all ^vrongs or damage caused by his 

* " Nomine autem Populi, hoc in loco, intellige solum modo Dominos, Prelatos Barones 
et alios Magnates atque quoslibet nobiles." Part iii. tit. 4. In this appears the wont 
feature of the Hungarian constitution. 
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officers or by his peasants,* and he was bound to provide for the defence of the 
kingdom against all its enemies or oppressors out of the revenues of the domains 
of the crown ; but in case these did not suffice, it devolved upon ths prelateSi 
barons, and the nobility, and all others of every rank and condition, to make up 
the deficiency. And if at any time such an emergency should arise, that the 
ordinary resources of the kingdom would not be sufficient to meet it, then a 
general diet of all the Magyars was convoked in the plain of Rakos, and any 
extraordinary contribution which might be called for was granted, but only by 
the unanimous consent of the whole of the prelates and nobles ; and in order to 
guard against the influence of faction or favouritism upon the king, it was 
expressly ordained, that if any particular county, of its own accord, granted any 
supplies or subsidy above and beyond what was voted by the general assembly, in 
the ordinary grant of the chamber, the nobles of that county should be held 
guilty of perjury and treachery, and should be cut off from all intercourse and 
communication with the other nobles of the kingdom. The palatine, as the first 
personage in the realm after the king, had a right to the first vote at the election, 
and was, by virtue of his office, general and commander-in-chief of all the 
armies of the kingdom, and whenever any difference arose between the king and 
the nobility, he was bound to act as mediator and endeavour to reconcile them. 
The king had not the right of making war, or of introducing foreign troops into 
Hungary, without the express consent of the assembly, but was bound to use 
every endeavour to keep peace and make otliers keep it. He was prohibited 
from calling upon any freeman to answer to any charge beyond the boundaries of 
the kingdom, even before the ordinary and lawful judges, and from condemning 
any one upon any accusation whatsoever, until he had been indicted and con- 
victed with all the necessary legal forms. He was also expressly forbiddefl 
to commit to the hands of foreigners any charge, dignity, office, or appointment, 
and was bound to place in command of the fortresses Hungarians only, who had 
distinguished themselves by their services. Four of the privileges of the nobility 
we, in this summary, singled out from a host of others as of prime importance, 
the observance of which is strictly insisted upon : — 

First, that no matter upon what charge, complaint, or accusation, no gentleman 
(noinUs) was liable to arrest or detention, until he had been tried and convicted 
hy the ordinary tribunals. 

Secondly, the nobUity were subject to no authority save that of the king 

la^^rfully crowned. 

'Xhirdly, they possessed the power of enjoying without let or hindrance all the 

I'exrcnues of their lands and hereditaments, situate within the boundaries of their 

lox^cishipsy and were exempt from all conditional service, and above all from rent, 

*ritute, or tax. 

^ Jobbsgkmei, a barbarous word, originally applied to all the noVes of the kingdom, but 
**^*?"rwdrd8 to the terf* en the king's domains. 
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Fourthly, they had the power of resisting by force of arms ariy attempt 
on the part of (he king to destroy, modify, or in an^ way interfere with tlie 
rights and privileges of the nobility, as set forth in the general debtee of Andrew 
II., snrnamed Hierosoli/mitanus, without being liable to any charge of tretfscfri 
or felony. 

The oath by which the kings at their election sWore fo observe the^e' atttefcs in 
worthy of translation.* " We swear by the living God, and by the blessed 
Virgin Mary His mother, and by all the saints, that we will preserve the chxircheg 
consecrated to God, the lords, prelates, barons, nobles, arid free townst of 
Hungary, and all the inhabitants of this kingdom, in all their immnriiti^s, tig(W#,' 
privileges, franchises, all good customs, ancient and generally approved, thitt t^c 
will do justice to all, and that we will keep inviolate the decree of th6 tt&H 
serene King Andrew." 

the foregoing abstract may serve to give the reader some notion 6f the thaBWer 
in which the supreme authority was divided between the king and the nobles, itiid 
the pains taken in framing the constitution to guarantee to the latter the fall 
enjoyment of their liberties. It is upon the articles above cited, that the 
Hungarians ground their complaints against the house of Hapsburgh. The 
adherents of the latter ever since the accession of Ferdinand I. have never ceasea 
to charge the Magyars with being animated by a restless mutinous spirit, with 
being fond of change, turbulent and averse to a settled government. The latter 
have in reply pointed to the digest of their laws in justification of their acts, 
and have asserted that as these laws were in operation for more than Seven 
centuries, and had been confirmed and sworn to by every monarch who had 
ascended the throne, the Hapsburgh family were bound to accept them with all 
(heir consequences, and threw upon those who sought to infringe them the blame 
of all the dissensions and violence which the kingdom had suffered. 

The house of Austria grounded its claim to the kingdom upon the double figlit 
of succession and conquest. The right of succession was derived from the varion^ 
matrimonial alliances contracted between members of that family and th6 Hifn- 
garian princes, and upon the treaties of alliance and succession entered into between 
Mathias Corvinus and Ladislaus II. with Frederick, by which it was agreed £hat 
in Case either of the former died without legitimate issue, the crown should revert 
to the latter, or to Maximilian his son, or to Ferdinand. The accompanying table, 
taken from the work of the able and learned historian of the house of Austria, 
will present a clearer view of the grounds upon which this claim was baSed than 
any other explanation that can be furnished. f 

• Nos, N. N., juramus per Bemn vivnm, per ejus matrem S. Mariam Virgincii, ^ 
onmcs sanctos, quod nos ecclesias Dei, dominos, praelatos, barones, nobiles, civitstes Izbent^ 
et omnes regnicolas in suis immunitatibus, et libertatibus, juribus, privilegiis, ac antiquis 
bonis ct approbatis consuctudlnlbus conservabimus, omnibusquc justitiam facicmus, serenis- 
8imi quondam Andreas Regis Decretom Observabimtis, &c. 

t Coxe's History of the House of Austria, vol. i. part ii. p. 546. 
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The groundfi of the right of conquest have still lo appear in out naWative. 

The career of ihe house of Hapaburgh presents one of the most remarkable ex- 
amples upon record of continued good fortune. No other of the reigning families 
of Europe has withstood the shocks and revolutions of the last ten centuries with 
the same audacious confidence in its own deKtiny. and with equal exemption 
from all the ordinary consequences of folly, injustice, and oppression. A thousand 
Rtorms have rolled over its head. It bas bowed before them all, and survived lo 
rejoice in the sunshine of restored tranquility and prosperity. Its descent can 
be traced up through all the changes and revolutions of the middle ages to the 




earlier centuries of the Christian era, when on 
robber barons of Germany, perched in a tal 
From that day, when the inheritance did not e 
an English, gentleman, to the present, when : 




MOrBKlNO. 



of its heads is found among the 

castle upon an inaccessible cliff. 

ual in extent the estates of many 

has absorbed a ihird, at least, of 

northern Europe, every member of it has been distinguished by the same grasping 

imperious spirit, the same indifference to means in the pursuit of personal power 

and gain. Most of Ihe earlier counts were distinguished by great ability, great 

tact, and great military bravery, but we can hardly point to one who diapla,yed 

any proper sense of bis responsibilities to the people whom lie governed. They 

were singularly tenacious of their rights, powerfully animated by llie love of 
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acquiring. The consequence is that Austria has for many centuries been 
goyerned as private patrimony rather than as a state. Other constitution than 
the nill of the monarch, or the traditions of the monarches ancestors, no Austrian 
subject has ever known. And this policy, strange to say, has so far been 
singularly successful ; not, indeed, as regards the welfare of the people, but as 
regards the stability of the reigning family. How many dynasties has this 
family seen extinguished and forgotten ! — ^how many governments overthrown-^ 
how many *' battles, sieges and fortunes " has it passed through in safety, while 
monarchies in which military genius seemed hereditary, whose thrones were based 
on the affections of united, fond, and brave people, whose existence, in some periods 
of their history, seemed a thing to last for ever, have been blasted, like an oak by 
lightning, and their heirs sent to wander in indigence and exile, and to build their 
hopes upon the misfortunes of their successors and the fickleness of the 
crowd. 

Neither the training nor temper of the Hapsburghs fitted them for reigning 

as constitutional kings. A monarch whose will has been his law, firets against 

the restraints of the parliamentary system, like an imprisoned lion against 

(he bars of his cage, and break them he will by force or stratagem. There 

are a thousand examples of the truth of this in the history of every country 

in Europe ; there is hardly one to prove it false. Hungary had experienced 

many disasters before the battle of Mohacs, but none which struck so deadly 

a blow at her liberties. Her spirit was broken by the ravages of the Turks; 

and torn by dissensions from within, she was forced to cast herself at the feet of 

Austria, and merge her history in that of a family of despots. The principle of election 

now gave -way to that of hereditary descent, and more than this, singular 

complications arose in the working of the legislative machinery, from the fact that 

tbe king was no longer a national monarch. He had other states and other 

interests to attend to ; he resided at a distance from the seat of government ; he 

eould if necessary, by the subsidies and military force of his other dominions, 

render himself quite independent of the supplies or remonstrances of the diet. 

The consequence of this was, that the national assembly had its attention altogether 

diverted from its proper sphere of duty. It felt itself responsible for the rights 

and liberties of the nation. It felt that these liberties were viewed with a jealous 

eye l>y a powerful and ambitious neighbour, the head of a foreign nation — and that 

<lieigbbour their own king. It directed its whole energies, therefore, to the 

single task of watching him, of counteracting his intrigues by other intrigues not 

less mischieyons. From standing constantly on the defensive it became violently 

c^nseryatiye, and saw in every change an attack upen its privileges. The written 

^onstitiition was an object of deep dislike to the Austrian emperors, who in their 

l^ereditary states were accustomed to no such restraint ; but the more they 

^^cragfat to overturn it, the more fondly and fiercely did the Hungarians cling to it. 

^Co the latter its very defects became objects to be revered and admired. They 

"^lumght only of preserving, never of improving it. Progressive legislation, that 



j^bpuld improve iko oonditioa of tbp people and develop the nMourqss ot Ap 
country, becaxpe a thing unknown. The ravages of the Turks, and the acarcpljr 
les3 tpfrible ravages of the rival parties \yhp contended for the throne^ were left 
tp be repaired by time, which heals all wounds to bo s^re, but seldom without 
leaving behind ine^ceable scar3. In the contests with the Ottonmns, the yitLgjm 
had 4^en to the l^vol of herpi3m ; in their contests with Austria they never dis* 
4)lay/sd the same energy and activity, and in their long disasters, ^n their vfmif 
gfievan/ces lye see a striking proof of God's watchful guardianship of thp rights of 
humanity. These oligarchs who thundered against the oppressions of Austria 
>rere themselves grievous oppressors. Their boasted constitutijoA and 1aw9 weip 
formed for the benefit of one section of the populatipn only. The rc^ people, t^ 
serfs who tilled the soil, who bore the brunt of the Turkish ravages, who toiled 
generation after generation upon soil to which they had no claim save in de^th, 
who heaped up riches that others might enjoy them, who starved that their lord3 
might revel in luxury, who knew no law but the will of the baron, and to whom 
fio political changes brought freedom or relief, had no interest in this struggle. 
They fought the battles of their masters, that their masters might crush them 
more effectually. When they rose under George Dozsa, they rose in obedienaiB 
to one of those instincts of human nature which no slavery can ever utterly 
extinguish. Borne down by skill and force they resumed their old life of hardship 
and endurance. The code which governed them AVas one which for ingenious 
cruelty and wrong has no parallel in history, save the penal enactments by which 
England sought in the eighteenth century to extirpate Catholicism in Ireland, pr 
those by which it is now sought to perpetuate negro slavery in America. In 
Hungary, these odious distinctions proved the ruin of those who upheld them. 
In the serfdom of the peasants lay the seeds of the national downfall. To 
outrage liberty daily in the persons of their vassals before the eyes of their 
children, was not the way to train up good citizens to love and defend the stat^. 
It is thus that God in all ages defends the interests of truth and justice, hjT 
infusing into oppression poison for the oppressor. The strength of the von. 
quishcd and wronged may fail them ; but the laws of morality are ever the samo, 
fo^d make known in unseen and hidden ways the watchful providenjce of Qo^ 
QV0V his creatures. 

Immediately after the battle of Mohacs, and death of Louis, Ferdinand laid pl»in^ 
to the two crjQwns of Hungary and Bohemia, to the latter in right of his wife Aj^nttf 
th^ only sister of the deceased monarch, and the other in virtue /of th# compac^ 
which gave him the reversion of the crown in case of the failure of nude isau^ ij| 
t)m reigning family. But aa»hoth these countries repudiated all claims founded 
upoi^ any right but that of election, he pri^ently waived them, and put himself jn 
competition as ^ candidate before the diets. His only opponent in Qohemia bei^g 
the duke of Bavaria, he was elected by a committee of twenty persons, who were 
appointed by the states to choose a king. In his letter of thanks to the states, h^ 
promised to preserve inviolate all their rights and privileges, to observe the reJigious 
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compaclij, U> raiHc no fbicigaera to any office m tiio stak, to iastio guud UQUO}'^ 
lo govern the kingdom according to Uw (Ufcient laws and custoias, aud to icsitlc 
at Traguc. He alao, by a public act, acknowledged that Lo owed tlio tliroue 
lo the free chuice of the boroos, nobles, and states of nnliemla, iuid dia. 
claimed all other protcnsioas, IIo soon after repaired lo Igbu, where he took llio 
usual oatlia, and continuing, the jourocy to the capital was crowacd in the cathedral 
with .\nne. his wife. After taking possession of Moravia, Silesia, and Luealia, at 
that time dependencies upon the Bohoniian crown, he proceeded to Hungary.* 

Ilore he had a more formidable rival in Ihe person of John Snapolyai, the way vode 
of Transylvania, who had led ^0,000 men to the aid of Louis, but was unable to 
reach him till it was too late. His family was partly of German origin, and were 
distinguished by their brilliant service* }t^ f^ reiffn of Louis the Great, and changed 
their original nunc of tieems or K4|)d fif Deiikfaloa lo Uiat of Zapolya, their 
estates in Sclavonia. It then rcceiicd the addition of the final i, a termination 
which has the Komc value when .il taclicd U* ^e nanw &f a noble, as !/■■ nmotig the 
French geiilib/iomnttt. Kudcra bietJiriaiiG, bowByef, call Uieu S7.apoIyai.t Upon 
hea.ring of the result of tbe battle of Mohocs, Joiis fcioaiaed inaciivo at the licad 
of his army near Stteguuiii), while SoLymoii was oveirfinniiig ific country, lie had 
already begun to it«pUo to 1^ IbroDC, aiu} Was waiting £iw an opportunity to 
advance tus claims. Hf wW fory popular a^ionget the ^,ol4e« ou account of the 
active and succeBsfu) part )ui had t^ken in suppressi^ th£ insurrection of tho 
peasantry, and he uNight Ip jjigralwte hii^uelf with lljepi sd)l fui'thcr, by sending 
messages to all the l<e»4'')S di^> Tf(^««enting tfl then} tba disgrace it tfttai-d inllict 
upon the country, if any oilier tliai) # native wora el£cl«4 to wear the crown. His 
pretensions were favo»tred also by Ppter Perenyi, vba bad ^t that tiauo the crown 
in his posscsaoDj and in an assembly of f be stakes titld at T'^^y)"^ wu wnui'iu'^i'sly 
elected king by s|afgieparty of the nobles, who vefg ay^ftc lo tlie rule of i foreigner. 
He was afterir(|(ds crowned at Alba ^Egm witi^ gicat goptg- After the fStes and 
rcjotcings attendant jrpon ibe potctfumy were fiyej, ^ beetowed tlie principal 
dignities aD,d offices of the state upon ii^ ^cf supporters, amongst others 
upon Vcrboczi, who was related to him by marriage, a man, who had gained 
immense popularity in the country, owing lo his ardcqt patriotism and brilliant 
eloquence. • 

Immediately upon bearing, of this, Ferdinand wrote to bis sister Maty, the 
widow of Louis, imploring her lo use all means in her power to procure liis 
election to the throne of Hungary, to prevent that monarchy, which was in reality 
the bulwark of Christendom against the Ottomans, from gojo;; to dissolution. 
She, therefore, summoned another diet at Presburgh, where a party of nobles 
declared John's election illegal, because the assembly at Tokay had not been 
lonedby the palatine, and, in iheir turn, elected Ferdinand. The latter 
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iiiGtantly prepared to support his claim, by mirching a large army of 1 
Germans and Bohemians to Buda, having previously taken the usual oath ta 
observe the righia and privileges of the nation. He was joyfully received by I 
eupporters, who were mostly made op of magnates, who plumed lliemaelvea 
upon their long descent, and -tvere jealous of John's election, aod, therefore, hailed 
Ferdinand as "the saviour and restorer of Hungarian lihetty." Another 
aasembiy of the slateH was summoned at Buda. who confirmed the decision of that 
of Presburgh ; and Ferdinand was proclaimed king, and John and his adherents 
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with great kindness by Lasky, a wealthy and powerful noble, who advised him 
strodgly to seek the aid of Solyman to recover his rights. Lasky himself accord- 
ingly set forward to Constantinople as his ambassador, and there won the support 
cf the vizier and the bashaws by his presents, and by the grace and suavity of his 
maimers, so that the sidtan was already influenced in his favour before he had 
4>bCained an audience. He offered to Solyman, on John's behalf, to hold the crown 
«tf Hungary as a Turkish fief, and to pay bim an annual tribute, in case he 
^tfOBfted in driving out Ferdinand, and he represented to bim that the relation- 
ehip of the latter with Charles V., and many other powerful^ monarchs of the 
"west, would render him a dangerous neighbour in case he succeeded in retaining 
Sungary. The sultan listened with attention, and, after some consideration 
Agreed to support John. 

Very soon after, Ferdinand bethought himself of sending an embassy to 

Constantinople also, as he was not without fears that John woidd seek Turkish 

^d. John Oberdansch was, therefore, despatched for this purpose, but on his 

arrival, he at once perceived by the cool demeanour of the officials that he 

liad been anticipated, and it was, therefore, not without some misgivings, that, 

mfter making professions of a desire for peace, he required the restoration of 

Belgrade, and other places wrested from Hungary. This demand, contrasting so 

strongly with the humble offers of submission which had been made by Szapolyai, 

Toused the ire of the sultan to the highest pitch. He started from his seat and 

exclaimed, ** Belgrade ! Go tell your master that I am collecting troops, and 

preparing for my expedition. I will suspend at my neck the keys of my 

Hungarian fortresses, and will bring them to that plain of Mohacs, where Louis, by 

the aid ot Ood, found a defeat and a grave. Let Ferdinand meet and conquer me, 

and take them after severing my head from my body ! But, if I find him not 

there, I will seek him at Buda, or follow him to Vienna !" * 

While h0i was preparing to execute his threat, Szapolyai collected a corps of 
Polish troops, and entering Hungary defeated the Austrians at Cassau, and was soon 
joined by partizans from Hungary, Transylvania, and Sclavonia.f Shortly after- 
wards Solyman appeared on the frontiers with 300,000 men, and pitching his camp 
on the plains of Mohacs, was joined by John and a great crowd of the Hungarian 
nobility ; the former did him homage for his kingdom, by kissing his hand, and 
the sultan promised speedily to put him in possession of all he had lost. After 
leaving Solyman's tent he paid his lespects to Lotiis Gritti, the son of Andrew 
Qiitfci the doge of Venice. The former was a hired spy of Solyman, and stood 
lug^ in his favour, and thus enabled to render John important service. 
. The sultan soon after began his march, took Buda, and the citadel having been 
BorreBdered to him by treachery, he delivered it to John. He then despatched a 
corps of irregular cavalry to ravage the country as far as the Lintz. Visegrad, 

• Hist. Rerum. Gest. inter Fcrdinandum et Johannein, Scriptores Rer. Hung, vol, 
i*. p. t94. 

t Oexe's History of the House of Austria, vol. 1. part ii. p. 563. 
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jQl^n, Comom, {Uab, and AUe^burg fell before him in r^pid su<>Q0dpion, and be 
. j4 la^ arriv/sd at Yienna, having pillaged the inhabitanU on thi? line /of hi^ aia^pb. 

^e|:dina^d was by this time thoroughly alarmed ; and ha4 }n^d# Py^W^ 
.$;(ertioA to save his capital. The fortifications were old, and had been iw^t 
"before the invention of gunpowder, and consequently though fully able to ffiimt 
.^e attacks of unaided valour, they could offer but small defeace to a wall ier?/^ 
f^Ltk Qt artillery ; the ditches were dry and shallow, aAd there were uq flai)kipg 
-toners. By the e:certions of the emperor, however, all these defects w^e iia 9fH9ffi 
mi&ajBure remedied. lie caused the wall to be repaired an weU a« ^e wpi^d 
piertiiit, travelled himself in person to many of the prin/sipal towha of G«r«)u|i^y 
to requjest aid against the infidels, and succeeded in procuring reinfoiijC^iff^i^ts 
to the extent of 20,000 men, and Frederick, the count palatine, advami^ %i 
die head of a large corps of troops raised by the German states, and though too 
laJte to enter the city, contributed to its relief by keeping the Turk« in a atate of 
continual alarm. 

The latter spread their camp around the whole city in four diviaion^y, tbjneo of 
which were commanded by bashaws of tried skill and valour, and the fouxib, 
containing the janizaries, by the sultan himself. The first few days of the aiege, 
while awaiting the arrival of the heavy artillery, which was being brought up tbe 
.Danube on rafts, were employed in pouring in showers of arrows thick aa haii, 
without any other effect, however, than compelling the garrison to keep undfir 
cover. But as fate would have it, the artillery never came. Whea p^'immg 
Prcsburgh, the boats which conveyed it were assailed by Wolfgang Oder, the 
governor, with a battery of artillery concealed amongst the trees on the hank of 
the river, and the greater part were sunk or destroyed, and the guns thrown iiUo 
tiie waters 

Solyman, though greatly chagrined by the loss of his artillery, still did not give 
up hopes of success. By mining in every direction, ho sought to effect breaches in 
the walls, but his efforts were frustrated by the diligence of the garrison, who dia- 
covered the position and extent of the works by placing dice on drums laid upon the 
glound and baaii^ filled with water to exhibit the vibrations caused by the sound 
of the besiegers' tools. Countermines were then made with great rapt4it3r, and 
in this way 9,000 of the Turks were either slain or overwhelmed. Onie mine 
waa, however, at length completed before it was discovered, and on being .ox^ 
ploded made a wide breach in the walls, and a large body of the boiiegen 
inatantly pushed to the assault, covering their approach by a discharge ofaiCDVtf. 
The Viennese met them in the opening with unshaken courage, and aflter a shif]^ 
ba&d-to4iand conflict, compelled them to retire. Two more breaches vretB aoon 
after effected in a similar manner, and a second and third time the assailants veie 
driven back with tremendous slaughter. Solyman made a fourth attempt^ ia 
which his whole army took part, but with no better success than before, and still 
greater sacrifice of life, and, at last, finding the winter at hand, and fearing the 
arrival of fresh succours, he raised the siege, and retired to Buda, after having 
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va&toil llilrty day» befoic Ihc walls. Tlic Joy of tlie Vicnaeso at tlieir dclivctaoce 
was somewlial ilain|T&J b^ learning that the I'urkUk arm; l)ad laid iraalc the 
whole country in its retreat, and had lod marc than sixty thousand persons iato 
cupljviiy * At Buda John K^iopolyai was solemnly proclaimed king in the midet 
or a numerous assembly of Turkiili aud Hungarian nobles, and the crown of St. 
Stephen end the other rcffoUa which the sultau had hitherto retained in his pos- 
session were delivered to him. A body of Turkish troops were then left iu thp 
gurison, and Solyman returned in triumph to Constantinople, committing such 
frightful havoc on his way, tiiat Johnt who owed Itim his Lbrortc. shed tears 
when he heard of it. 

At hit departure Solymaa left Louis Qritti, to whom wo havo already referred.a 
renegadfi Venetian, the son of Ihc doee, to be the confidenthil adviser of Szapolyai. 
He soon after rccoUed bim to Constantinople, and seal bim back invested wilh 
still more extensive powers as lieutenant-governor in his name of the kingdom of 
Hungary. Gritti madg bis entrance into Wiillachia at the head of a large body 
of troops, and passing thence to Trnnsylvania, caused a proclnmatun to be made 
through the Hungarian provinces, to king John's great cbagrin, ordering all the 
prelates, magnates, and free towns, to have recourse to him as arbitrator and 
lieutenant of the grand ticignor. and as sole judge of all their debates, strifes, and 
i]a.-UTels. Kmcrik Cibacy, bisliup of Varadin.'the wayvode of Transylvania, tvho 
WM already ut enmity with Gritii, was greatly lUsgustcd by his sudilen elovalion, 
made aa haste to pay his respects to him, and when he did tcccive bim, it was at 
the head of an armed force in an open plain. This demeanour ho greatly incensed 
the latter, that, being urged on by other aspirants for the otfico of wayvode, he 
caused Kmcrik to be assassinated in his lent, and had bis head carried to liim 
fiuspended by one of the cars. Roused into fury by the murder of theit way. 
vode, the Trans ylvanians rose in arms, and having defeated (Jritli and taken 
him prificiner, ihcy put him to death, aa well as his sons, whom they surprised 
and overpoivcred. 

After having pa.!3cd the winter of 15*29 in tranquillity at Constantinople, in ihe 
following spring Solyman renewed bis prepaislions for the subjugation of Austria, 
sad, with a larger army than ever he bad assembled befote, set out luto in the 
Bpring ; and after a march of fifty-six days reached Dclgrade. The extent of his 
armament, and Ibc remembrance of tJie guHcrings endured by the inhabitants of 
tttc countries through which he passed on the former occosiun, spread terror 
Ihrougtiout Germany ; and the religious dissensions by which that cqyntry wat 
then torn and divided, incapacitated l-'erdinaud from making so galluat a defence 
na before, k^uceours were voted by the diet to the full extent of its elriUt^, but 
b)- no means sufficient to stem tlie torrent wliich threatened to &verwh«lm the 
1 of western Europe. Ferdinand sent ambassadors to Solyman with licit 
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presents and proposals of peaces but they met with a haughty and inBolent 
rebuff, and were ordered to follow his march and await his pleasure. HaTing 
crossed the Save, he left the Danube (on which he embarked his artillery in a 
flotilla of three thousand vessels) on his left, and turning a little to the . right, 
poured his hordes through the western provinces, till on arriving on the frontiers 
of Styria, he stopped before the little town of Guntz, since so famous^ but tlH 
then almost unknown. It was a small place, square built, badly fortified, and 
garrisoned only by eight hundred men, under the command of Nicholas JurissitB. 
Solyman encompassed it round about with five hundred thousand men, and 
a battery of three hundred field pieces ; and called upon the governor to surrender. 
The summons was disregarded, and the Turks commenced the attack by makiog 
three separate breaches in the walls by the explosion of mines, while the cannon 
from a neighbouring hill rained shot incessantly upon the interior. Jmisdts, 
nothing daimted, constructed a curtain of earth and boards, which shut out the 
ramparts from the sight of the Turkish gunners, and thua allowed his soldiera to 
give their wh^e attention to the defence of the breaches against the assaults of 
the janizaries ; and succeeded in repairing, in one night, all the damage done by 
the enemy in three days. At last Solyman threw up two mounds of such height 
that they not only overtopped the walls, but enabled the gunners who were 
stationed with cannon on the top to pick off every one who showed himself in the 
streets ; and thus covered, the besiegers once more rushed to the assault, and once 
again were beaten back with great slaughter. Bribes, promises, threats, and 
entreaties were all employed in vain ; and the sultan was at length compelled 
to accept a feigned ' submission, and leave Jurissitz in possession of the fortress, 
after a siege of twenty-eight days. The gallant example afforded by the little 
garrison of Guntz, aroused the ardour of all the warriors of Christendom; 
and the check experienced by Solyman, gave time to Ferdinand to concert 
measures for the defence of his dominions. 

The troubles in Germany were composed by the treaty concluded by Charles V. 
at Ratisbon, and enabled both Protestants and Catholics to unite their forces 
against the common enemy with extraordinary vigour and unanimity. Charles 
drew his veterans from the Low Countries ; Ferdinand collected troops from 
Bohemia and the neighbouring provinces ; Sigismond of Poland sent succours ; 
and the ablest officers from all parts of Europe flocked to volunteer their services, 
and, if need were, to serve in the ranks. The emperor and Ferdinand having 
united th^ir forces, consisting of 90,000 foot and 30,000 horse, encamped und^ 
the walls of Vienna to await the approach of the Turks. A great battle was then 
daily expected which should finally decide the fate of Europe. 

But Solyman was disheartened by the unexpected resistance he had met with at 
Guntz, and was astonished by the wonderful and unusual harmony of the Christian 
powers. His baggage and heavy artillery had not yet arrived, being unable to get 
past Presburgh, and instead of fighting he determined to retreat. He, therefore, 
despatched his irregular cavalry to lay waste the country, and retired through the 
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ittomitaiiis to Oatits, the capital of Styria, where he remained for a short time 
inactiTe, but winter approaching, he was at last compelled to return pre* 
cipitately to Constantinople, discomfited and humiliated, and he had scarce 
am¥ed when the news reached him that his light-horse which had penetrated 
as far as the Ems, had been surrounded and cut to pieces on the way back, in 
September, 1532.* 

A fa^omable opportunity was now afforded to Ferdinand to conquer the whole 
of Hungary and expel John, if he could have but secured the support of the huge 
army which Charles had under his command. But as soon as Solyman had 
abandoned the field, it was found impossible to keep together the heterogeneous 
matfTidls of which it was composed. Winter was approaching, provisions were 
becoming' scarce, and disease was breaking out in the camp, and Ferdinand soon 
found himself left with little more than his own forces. 

With these he for several years carried on a desultory warfare with John, 
which brought no positive advantage to either, while it devastated and impoverished 
the country. At last, the latter, tired of the dispute, chagrined and himiiliated by 
the reproaches which were cast upon him, on account of his alliance with the 
sultan, and despairing of ever being able to recover the provinces bordering on 
Austria, consented to divide the kingdom with Ferdinand. By the mediation of 
Charles, a treaty was concluded at Great Varadin, by which it was stipulated that 
John was to retain the title of king, together with Transylvania, and all that part 
of Hungary which was then in his possession, and Frederick was to hold the re- 
mainder, and at John's death his male issue was to inherit his paternal dominions 
and the wayvodeship of Transylvania only ; and he was to renounce all alliances 
against the house of Austria, and both were to unite in a league against the Turks. 
It was not without indignation that the Hungarians beheld the cool manner in which 
the kingdom had been divided by the two potentates, without the participation of 
the states, just as if it was the patrimony of either, of which he had the full and 
entire disposition. But such was the misety and desolation which prevailed, that 
they had neither the courage to'^emonstrate nor the strength to resist. The arrange- 
ment was apparently very advantageous for Ferdinand, as John was childless, 
unmarried, €md well stricken in years, but no sooner was the treaty concluded 
than he married his cousin, Isabella, daughter of Sigismond, king of Poland, a 
young and beautiful princess. A great number of enemies now rose up against 
hisi amongst the members of his own party, and the remainder of his life was 
spent in combatting their intrigues. He died on the 21st July, 1540, of a stroke 
of apoplexy, but ngt before he had received the welcome intelligence that his 
wife had been delivered of a son, at Buda, who was called John Sigismond, after 
Us grandfather. 

Ferdinand's rule had already disgusted those amongst the Hungarian nobility 
'^^ho had raised him to the throne. They had been terrified by the frightful 
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disasters which foreign invasion, civil war, and divided rule, had brolight txp'cA 
their country, and the constant and insidions attacks which Ferdinand y^ 
making iipbn their laws and Hbfertics Inspired them with sforroTir and femdrsfei tbt 
the part they had taken in Supporting hitn. There is still extant a fethonstraiice 
which they addressed to him, clear, sticcinct, and forcible, and Worthy 6f rectttd, 
as the last groan of expiring, liberty. They declared that before taking iritd 
consideration his principal demands, bowed down by the load of theit grief, they 
could not refrain from addressing him in as few words as possible upoii the txibjtet 
of their many grievances — the crying injustice and oppression which they had ft* io 
long a time endured, in the constant infringements of their liberties aiid priiBegci. 
They had undergone terrible injuries from the Turks, murders, burnings, and cfciel 
tortures, but these were but trifling in comparison with what they had stiffened 
from the soldiers of the king, who had desolated the country by plunder, rapine, 
and violence, and justified their outrages by complaining of the delay in the 
payment of their wages, though the diet had invariably shown the ntmoit 
willingness to grant supplies. They declared also that the greater part of the 
troubles and ravages to which the kingdom had been exposed were the tCork 
of the officers commanding the foreign troops, whom Ferdinand, contrary to law, 
had introduced into the kingdom. The fortresses were all in their hands, and 
they made a practice of pillaging iho farms in their neighbourhood, and added 
insult to the injury by speaking of the Hungarian people in the vilest and nlost 
contemptuous terms. These foreign soldiers were the terror of the distri6t^ 
through which they passed, as they acted as if in an enemy's country, and for all 
these reasons the states and orders of the kingdom implored Ferdinand to put a 
stop to the disorders, so that they might no longer be treated as outlaws 6i 
aliens by those whose duty it was to succour and protect thetn.* 

Upon John's death, Ferdinand thought he had nothing to do but to enter into 
possession of the whole kingdom, according to the terms of the treaty, but to his 
astonishment and chagrin the adherents of the late^king refused to acknowledge 
his claims, and crowned John Sigismond almost immediately after he had been 
baptized, using in the ceremony the royal crown, of which they had retained 
possession.* Ferdinand sent a message to Isabella, his mother, requiring (he 
delivery of the regalia and the acknowledgment of his right to the succession ; 
but Isabella was a woman of too high a spirit to surrender one tittle of her son*8 
claims. All the historians of the period join in eulogizing her character and her 
accomplishments. From her mother, Bonna Sforza of Milan, she inherited ^thc 
grace and acquirements for which the Italian women in that age were famous, and 
she added to them beauty and tenderness, which were by no means so general. 
But these were the least of her charms. She had, though cradled in prosperity, 
armed herself against the severest reverses. She was not only versed in classic 
lore, but had studied the science of government with a zeal which humanity 
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nnrsect anJ kept alire. - Those dctaila of poverty and hardship, wliich bo often 
disgosf and rciwl the liigh-born and fuituDate, were to her n source of interest 
and attraction; Throughout the whole of her life she was the friend and consoler 
of tbo wretched serfs, who seldom had any other. She inquired into their wants, 
listened to the rudely told story of their grievances, and became their advocate 
and intercessor wiih their seigneurs. After her husband's death, it devolved 
entirely upon her to act as guardian of her son, and to fill the duties of the office 
which Ihc diet had conferred upon him ; and her posilion, difficult under 
any citcnm stances, was rendered doubly difficult by a declaration of hostilities on 
the part of Ferdinand. She felt the neceasity of having a coadjutor, whose 
firmncsB, experience, and sagacity might iBfffmt her through the storms and 
rials of a civil war. 

This she found la George Utjssenoviu, uiwiilftt ttfUii Martinuzzi, unc of the 
most remarkable men of his day. He Vfts itig i8S i/t Gregory Uljsscnovitz, und 
was descended from a poor hut ntftile family -of C^tfMhl. He was born in 1483, 
in the castle of Namiezas in that province, of whieb fMM his fclher bore the title 
of count. But, the castle or the titM tterc the onl^ ^iMHtances which descended 
to George, and owing to the imptfvftfjs^d circumrt*Stts of the family, he had not 
received in his youth (he education suitable ia his rsttk His mother was left a 
widow a few month after his birth, and as unaided *MW had, In that age of the 
world, but few paths opeS to it, she took care lo proVMte Wtt with a powerful ami 
influential godfather, Ht (he persm of her brtither, ^ItneS Martinozzi, bishop of 
Scardona in Dalmalia, and fkitl she might iciercst the htflMp still more in his 
I'roleffe, she marfo the latter adopt his sirrnftmc, which b« twrC during the remainder 
of his life. NeTerlhelcss, his tHtelc soon after tttiiBtSi to acknowledge him, and 
to save himself titftn. destitution tit otilained a SubcffrfJtfftfe iilHce in Swpolyai"* 
household. iMrtUrazzi's proud i^Atit, however, could ifl hiook the indignities and 
jiclty sligtrfs fo which his positicM 6tposC(l him, trad hc lost Ho time in entering the 
monastery of the monka of St; faul, where John Wofc i refuge after one of Ids 
defeats by the Anstrians. itartinirtzi made himsetf fcmrtni to him, wormed him- 
self into his favour and ecniidetic^, and ended by hecoming his ambassador or 
rather his spy. The cowl, then more respected than the jmrple, preserved liim 
amidst the many hazards to which hia new calling exposed him, WTien Szapolyai, 
ly the aid of the sultan regained his throne, he did not forget the friend of his 
adversity. He made him bishop of Great Varadin, created him treasurer, and by 
his teatameat nominated him one of the guardians of his son. Martinuzzi, in his 
new sphere, displayed the most ertraordinary versatility of character. He in many 
respects was a counterpart of Cardinal Wolsey. He had the same pride, the same 
audacious ambition that thouglit no pinnacle in the state too high fer him to stand 
upon, the same austere devotion to his ecclesiastical duties, combined with the 
same pomp of power. But unlike ■\\'olscy, be was not merely an artful, selfisli. 
churchman, witli just ability enough to push himself forward. Martinuzzi could, 
when occasion rcijnired, ilmg off the monks habit, and assume the arms and' 
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Stephen, and he and his mother were placed in security in ihe casllo of Biida, and 
RD embassy wna despatched to Constantinople to seek assistance from the sultan — 
a fatal and inexcusable step, which entailed .1 century of suffering and disaster 
upon Hungary. Ferdinand, hoping to pre\'cnt another civil war, sent an embassy 
also to Constantinople, offering to hold Hungary as a. fief of the Porte and pay 
tribute like his predecessor, in case the sultan acknowledged his claim to the 
crown. But it by no means accorded with Ihe policy of the crafty Solymati to 

i'»e as his vassal a powerful monarch in the prime of life, who might, ere long. 
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not only have the will but the strength to set him at defiance. He secretly wished 
to annex Hungary to his own dominions, and no bctier opporlunity of effecting 
his purpose was ever likely to occur ihan while her destinies were entrusted to the 
hiinds of a woman, a child, and a priest. He haughtily rejected Ferdinand's pro. 
posals, and called upon him not only to relinquish all claims lo ihe Hungarian crown, 
but to acknowledge the Austrian territory as a fief of ihc Turkish empire. Tlie 
archduke, however, had not placed his whole Irust in the success of the nego. 
tiation. Before the return of hia amhassadors he had despatched an army to 
Buda, in lo40, which besieged the queen and her son in the ciladel, under the 
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command of General Fels. The skill and courage of Martinutsd caused the 
failure of the enterprise. In the following year the attempt was reneMred by 
Boggendorf, when a traitor, to whom Martinuzzi had given some cause of offenc«» 
sold .the pass, and the Austrian troops had already entered the gates, when the 
sentinels gave the alarm. The garrison rushed to their arms, and under the com* 
mand of Urbain Batthyanyi drove them back sword in hand. In the heat of the 
engagement, a watchman on the tower announced the appearance of the Moslem 
standards on the plain close to the city. The sultan had sent his vizier, Mehemet 
Pasha, to the relief of the queen, with a large body of troops. The Austrians 
were taken by surprise, but after some hesitation, Roggendorf determined to offer 
battle. He accordingly shifted his camp. The Turks harassed him by constant 
assaults, and, at length, in a general engagement, his army was utterly routed. 
Great numbers were forced Into the Danube and drowned, others in attempting 
to escape in boats fell imder the fire of the janizaries ; and the garrison of the 
citadel sallying forth to take part in the conflict, added fresh horrors to the 
scene. Roggendorf, mortally wounded, sought in vain to rally his terror-stricken 
troops. The tide of battle soon rolled into the streets of Pesth, and in the mel^e 
neither age nor sex was spared. Soldier and citizen, friend and foe, were hewed 
down by the Turks in one indiscriminate massacre. The Danube was choked 
with the bodies of the slain, and the blood, rushing down from the high ground, 
dyed its waters for miles. Three^ thousand soldiers were slaughtered in the 
church of St. Gerard, In which they had taken refuge ; and many more perbhed 
in the flames of the royal stables, which Martinuzzi ordered to be set on fire on 
hearing that they were occupied by Ferdinand's troops. The latter lost thirty 
pieces of siege artillery and one hundred and fifty field pieces, and nearly 25,000 
men in killed and Wounded, besides those who were taken prisoners, Boggendorf 
made his escape to the island of Cial6koz, and there died. 

Solyman had followed in the track of his viuer with a large army, and arrived 
under the walls of Buda soon after the victory, where he was Joined by other 
corps which had been employed in wresting Transylvania from Ferdinand. He 
sent some presents to the queen and her son, and expressed the most lively desire 
to see the infant for whom he had undergone so much toil and trouble, and whose 
interests he had so deeply at heart, and requested her to send him to his camp. 
Isabella, with all the suspicious tenderness of a mother's love, hesitated to com- 
mit him to the hands of one whom she could not but regard more as a relentless 
conqueror than as an ally, and made a thousand excuses for refusing to comply. 
But Martinuzzi impressed upon her the danger of oflending the sidtan, soothed 
her fears, and oflered to guarantee the king's safety by accompanying him in 
person. He was accordingly magnificently dressed, placed in a splendid carriage, 
and thus conveyed to the Turkish camp. Solyman received him with all out* 
ward marks of aflection — took him in his arms, caressed him, and desired his own 
sons always to regard John Sigismond as their brother. The ladies and nobles who 
formed the royal suite were received with equal courtesy and were sumptuously 
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entertained at the sultan's own table. While the festivities were proceeding, 
the janizaries entered Buda in large bodies, but without order or regularity, 
under pretence of seeing the town. The Hungarian garrison suffered them to 
pass without suspicion, but, to their surprise, within a short time afterwards» 
thej suddenly seized upon all the principal posts, disarmed the guard, and 
issued a proclamation, warning the inhabitants to confine themselves to their 
own bouses, and to deliver up their arms peaceably, and as a measure of still 
greater precaution, a Turkish soldier was billeted in every family. The infant 
prince was then sent back, but Martinuzzi and all the others who accompanied 
him were detained prisoners. The queen, on hearing of these acts of gross 
perfidy, was seized with consternation, and fearing some still worse outrage^ 
wrote humbly to Solyman, beseeching him to liberate her friends and restore to her 
the possession of her capital. The answer was short, but decisive. She and the 
other guardians of her son were required to renounce in his name all right to the 
throne, and, in return, he was invested with the principality of Transylvania, as 
the tributary and feudatory of the Porte, and Isabella was required to quit Buda 
and repair forthwith to her new dominions. A garrison of 10,000 janizaries wa$ 
then placed in the citadel, and Verboczi, the eminent lawyer who had formed the 
code, was appointed supreme judge of the inhabitants of Buda, but he did not long 
enjoy his doubtful honours, as he died some months afterwards, bitterly regretting 
on his deathbed the equivocal part which he had played towards the close of his 
career. The queen was more attached to her son than to the crown, and she set 
out without hesitation, but no sooner had she arrived upon the frontiers of Tran- 
sylvania than the nobles of the principality, fearing that by receiving her they 
might draw on themselves the anger of the Turks, wished to oppose her entrance.* 
She was consequently compelled to call Martinuzzi, who had regained his liberty, 
and been appointed by the sultan to act as her adviser, to her aid, though his 
pride and ambition had made her fear and hate him. He hastened to her 
assistance, put down her enemies, seized upon the treasury, and soon surrounded 
himself by a powerful party, to whose intrigues and machinations she could only 
oppose a small number of faithful Mends. 

flaTing mastered Buda and Pesth, Solyman soon captured all the other prin* 
cipal fortresses, extended his arms on both sides of the Danube, and annexed to 
his dominions all the southern provinces of Hungary. Ferdinand, disheartened 
by the defeat of his army under Roggendorf, and despairing of obtaining any aid 
from bis farotber Charles, who had schemes of his own to attend to, and finding 
Us territory exhausted and his treasury half empty, determined to sue for peace, 
in tbe hope of being enabled to retain, at least that portion of Hungary which was 
ifill in bis bands. He, therefore, sent rich presents to Solyman and requested tbe 
investiture of tbe kingdom. Solyman received the presents but refused the inves- 
titore, and required him thenceforth and for ever utterly to renounce all claim to 
the kingdom of Hungary. From that moment Hungary became the theatre of a 

contest which, happily, has had few parallels in history, between two foreign 
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armies, to whom victory seemed but a secondary object, and the ruin and misery 
of the inhabitants the chief. Austrians and Turks both acquitted themselves of 
their horrible task with equal fury. A new force, furmshed by the electors of 
Germany, also made its appearance on the scene, and added to the violence 
and outrage which the unfortunate Hungarians had to undergo. Ottoman or 
Christian made little diflference. The Catholic prince and Mahometan sultan 
adopted without scruple the same means of securing their conquests — ^burning, 
massacre, and pillage. At last, the Five Churches, Strigonia, and Alba Regia, were 
all carried by the Turks, and half the country was groaning under the arbitrary 
rule of the pashas, when Ferdinand was forced to request a truce of five years, 
which he obtained upon the humiliating condition of paying an annual tribute of 
30,000 ducats, and becoming a feudatory of the Porte.* 

Martinuzzi was, in the meantime, carrying things with a high hand in Transyl- 
vania. He had seized upon the revenues, and refused to allow the queen even 
what was sufficient for her personal wants. He used every means in his reach 
to attach the nobles to his party ; or if any one gave open signs of aversion to 
his schemes, his enmity pursued him to the death. The unfortunate Isabella for 
a long time bore his arrogance and injustice with patience and in silence, hoping 
that time and Providence, in whose watchful care her simple and earnest piety 
taught her to repose the most implicit trust, would, in the long-run, deliver her 
out of his power. At last, however, finding his insolence and tyranny increasing 
from day to day, she was driven to complain to the sultan as the only one powerful 
enough to afford her redress. Solyman wrote to Martinuzzi, ordering him to alter 
his manner of dealing with the queen, or he would make an example of him 
for the benefit of others who might be equally presumptuous. The biahop now 
perceived that his only resource, if he meant to preserve his power and influence, 
was to throw himself into the arms of Frederick, and betray his trust as the 
guardian of the orphan child of his best friend and benefactor. He was 
the more inclined to this step by the continual vexation he underwent from 
Solyman, who, in addition to his yearly tribute, was constantly demanding of him 
victuals, ammunition, and • supplies of every description for his enormous army. 
He therefore opened up negotiations with an Austrian emissary for procuring the 
fulfilment of the treaty entered into by the late king John. The intrigue speedily 
came to the knowledge of Isabella, and she immediately apprised Solyman of it, 
who despatched a message to Buda ordering the pasha in command to arrest 
Martinuzzi alive or dead, and sent letters into Transylvania depriving him of all 
state, office, and authority, and ordering his subjects to kill him as a traitor. He 
also wrote to the wayvode of Wallachia, and his other officers in the Hun- 
garian provinces, desiring them to aid the queen with all the forces at their 
command. Martinuzzi received timely notice of the measures that were about to 
be taken against him, and retired from the queen's court to a well-iortified town 
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called Sassebessa, and there deteraiined to defend himself. He called around him 
all hi* partizans from various parts of the kingdom, and raised and equipped four 
thousand soldiers from amongst the hardy and warlike Szeklers. Petrowitz, John 
Sigismond's other guardian, who took the queen's part in the quarrel, began also 
to assemble an army, but before taking any decisive step determined to await the 
arrival of the Turks ; but, finding there was no sign of their appearance, Isabella 
became desirous of a reconciliation, and George feeling doubtful of the security 
of his position threw no obstacle in the way, and it was speedily efiected. In 
a very short time, however, the quarrel broke out afresh, but before it came to 
an open rupture, Ferdinand succeeded in inducing his brother Charles V. to lend 
him his aid. The latter accordingly gave directions to his general, Castaldo, 
to place himself at the head of the Austrian forces, and march upon Transylvania. 
The army left Vienna in May 1551, and on its arrival at Agria, Castaldo caused 
the town to be fortified and resumed his march, crossed the Teyss and reached 
Debreczin without accident. He was here joined by Andrew Bathori, and some 
other Hungarian magnates, with a troop of cavalry. In the meantime, Isabella 
summoned a diet, composed of her adherents, to ad>'ise her what measures she 
should take for the expulsion of Martinuzzi from the kingdom. He was at that 
time at Varadin, the seat of his bbhopric, and on hearing what was going on, set 
off fiiU speed towards Transylvania. On the way the carriage was overturned, and 
he himself was nearly drowned in passing a small stream. His attendants looked 
upon the accident as an evil omen and advised him to return. His reply at once 
rebuked them for their superstition, and betrayed the height of his own ambition. 
'' It is not this chariot," said he, pointing to the vehicle which lay shattered in the 
water, '* which rules my destiny ; but that glorious one that you see shining in 
the heavens ! "* Upon reaching Torde, he wrote to the principal nobles, both of 
the queen's party and his own, calling upon them, if they wished to save the 
kingdom from falling into the hands of the Ottomans to repair forthwith to him, 
that there they might provide for the common good of all. Within a short time 
he was joined by a considerable number of irregular troops, both infantry and 
cavalry, and putting himself at the head, he marched rapidly to Egnet, dissolved 
the diet, and caused the queen and her son to take refuge in Alba Jalia, which 
Petzo>witz had garrisoned and fortified ; but fearing that it might not prove strong 
enough to resist the bishop's army, she left it and removed to Sassebassa. Martinuzn 
immediately laid close siege to the former place, and was using every effort to 
take it when Castaldo crossed the frontier and advanced into the heart of the 
covntry. Upon hearing of the approach of the Austrian forces, Isabella despaired 
of success, and surrendered Alba Julia. Negotiations were then opened between 
the contending parties, and at length, partly by threats and partly by persuasion, the 
bishop induced her to yield Transylvania and her possessions in Hungary to 
Ferdinand, and to renounce her son's claims to the crown, in exchange for the 
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principalities of Oppclen and Eatibor in Silesia, with the sum of 100,000 ducats, 
and she, at the same time, surrendered the crown and regaUa, which had been 
allowed by the Turks to remain in the possession of the family of Szapolyai. 
For himself, Martinuzzi demanded the government of Transylvama, t^e arch- 
bishopric of Gran, 1,500 horse as a private guard, and 4,000 crowns yearly, as a 
salary attached to the office of treasurer, and though last not least, that 
Ferdinand should use his interest with the pope to procure him a cardinal's hat. 
Every one of his requests was complied with. Having now got everything he 
wanted, satiety brought on regret. He saw with chagrin, that great as were the 
honours and dignities with which he was loaded, his real influence in the affairs of 
the kingdom must end with the deposition of the queen, for Ferdinand waa not a 
man to admit of dictation from a priest, let his talents be ever so great. He 
therefore began to endeavour to persuade the queen to hold out a little longer, 
and delay her consent to the articles of the treaty. She was disgusted by 
his perfidy, and .refused his counsel, and at last seeing no other recourse, he 
announced to Castaldo that he was ready to carry the agreement into execution. 

At last the day arrived, on which the last act in this sad drama was to take place. 
The diet was summoned at Kolosvar to witness the resignation of the queen, and 
the surrender of the crown, the symbol of Hungarian liberty and glory. A curious 
superstition had connected in some measure at least, the right to the throne with 
the possession of the regalia. In the eyes of the multitude they had been made 
sacred by the touch of St. Stephen, and carried with them the sanction of the 
church, and the blessing of heaven. Fraud or violence had in one or two instances ^^ ^g 
previously, transferred them to the hands of strangers, but without shaking the 
popular faith ; but now for the first time, the nation was to witness the transference,^ 
with all the Icgal'and necessary forms, not only of the outward and visible sign^ 
of the sovereignty, but the inw ard and unseen grace which their possession con — 
ferred upon the elect of the people. Isabella rode on horseback to a celebrate 
abbey, about eight miles from Kolosvar, attended by a crowd of nobles, and in 
great hall the ceremony took place. A dense multitude filled the room a 
awaited her appearance in dead silence. She entered leading her son by the han 
The regalia lay on a table before her — the crown, the ivory sceptre, the mantle 
cloth of gold bespangled with diamonds, the gown or robe, the shoes of gold, 
the stockings. Taking the crown in her hand, she burst into tears, but speedxJ 
recovering her self-possession, she turned towards Castaldo, the Austrian genet^ 
and addressing him in Italian, bewailing her misfortunes, and committing herself vl 
her son to the care and protection of Ferdinand, delivered it to him amidst the c 
of the young prince, who seeing his mother's grief, stretched his little hands towa 
the glittering bauble, as if to seize and retain it, doubtless prizing it, in his in 
cence, more highly than the authority of which it was but the emblem. CastaJ^€3o 
received it and thanked her, and forthwith forwarded it, under a strong escox-t, 
to Ferdinand, to whom the Hungarians, thinking all controversy now at »n 
end, swore allegiance. A few days after, despatches were received from Uix«» 
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ntifying the treaty which had been entered into by Castaldo, and giving insfortic* 
tions to have the betrothal of his daughter Johanna with John Sigismond cele- 
brated by proxy withont delay, which was accordingly done with great pomp and 
apparent rejoicing. These being eoncladed, on the following day, the ninth of 
September, the queen departed from Kolosvar, accompanied by an escort, of 400 
Hungarian cavalry. The Austrian general rode at the head of the cavalcade two 
miles out of the town, and when he took his leave, she made a vain effort to con- 
eeal the marks which grief had but too plainly left on her face. 

All parlies seemed now heartily sick of contention, and everyone looked forward 
to a long interval of peace. But Ferdinand's bad policy disappointed their hopes. 
He disgusted Martinuzzi, and wounded his pride by conferring the chief military 
command upon Ciftnldo, a Spaniard, who possessed ali the punistlPoils haughtiness 
of his nation. 7|lli division of power between two spirits so fienr fu^ discordant, 
led to the usual consequences — a continued scries of jars. Martiiipszi used all the 
arts in which a long course of intrigue had made him an adiept, to thwart and 
disappoint his colleague, and Castaldo in his turn forwarded d^y complaints to 
Vienna, of H^ f#pacity and insolence of the cardinal, and M^u#ed him of harbouring 
designs fof thi introduction of the Turks into the coiwtr^, 

To con^Uints such as these, Ferdinund was well pr^pflr^4 to U^bmt He had 
already ]ui4ai|ipl« proof of the audacity and tergivers|iUo|i of whuih MMtH^IKB^ was 
capablf, BLe was Jealous of the influence be ^(ercise4 in 'fftm^flfl^*^ ¥^ parhaps 
still mote Jealous of the signal ability which he dispUy^ i§ ^ gOVl^Dment of 
the province ; be hated him for the opposition he ba4 §WfW^fl^i frf^ ^^°^ ^^ 
times pttfj^y and he (eared him for his ambition. M^r^nvwi WffM Pl^dilj never 
prove an nicfiil or submissive servant, and Ferdinand irM d^tefininn4 ^^ should 
never bceome a rival or an equal. But the means he irtinf^ to tWff his deter- 
mmation in^ effect were such as could only suggest th/^na4^M ^ fl ^^ mind. 

Solymnn wa^ indignant at all that he saw going on in Hnnpifjr, and at the 
utter i^iqyytfj of hb r^al or imiigfnary rights In the dM^ion and iljotment of the 
territory wUd^ had been made by the queen and FenUpapMi, and accnrdingly assem- 
bled a large army to avenge the insult, and chastise those who had proved traitors 
to his government. He had no sooner approached the frontier than Martinuzzi 
oj>ened a communication with him. The intrigue was discovered and reported io 
Hkxe Austrian government, and orders were instantly sent to Castaldo to get rid of 
liizn in the best way he could. The Spaniard received the command without sur- 
prise, and proceeded to carry it into effect with characteristic coolness and dissi- 
ttraiation. He displayed no change in his manner towards Martinuzzi, save by an 
increase of cordiality. He consulted him upon public affairs with more than ordinary 
confidence and harmony. He listened to hb advice, and adopted his suggestions 
even Sn matters in which the latter had no authority or jurisdiction. . The arch- 
bishop was at that time staying at his country house at Lintz, a strong castellated 
residence, serving equally for pleasure or security. Castaldo had access to him at 
all hours, and Martinuzzi received him with that blind confidence which a long 
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course of good fortune too often inspires. Pavacini, Fcrraro, Monino, Piacentino, 
and Scaramoncio, were ihe instruments selected to pour out Ferdinand's vengeance. 
The day appointed for the deed was ihe IStb of December, 1651. The pre- 
vious night naa dark and cloudy, as if ihe elements wished to portend the 
tragedy. The wind blew fiercely, attd the rain beat heavily on the turrets and 
battlements of the castle, and the doors inside slammed, and tJie windows shook, 
as they never had slammed or shook before. At daybreak the gates were opened, 
to let the cardinal's bnjrgBge wa|^gons [inss out, us he was to change his residence 
at noon. 'Iwcnly-four harquebusiers, who had been concealed outside, seized the 
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opportunity to enter, and distributed themselves over the cnstle. having their arm ^ 
concealed under long Turkish rohcs. The marquis Sforio then went up towards* 
Martinuzzis chamber, accompanied by Fcrmro, Castaldo's secretary, and the otheK" 
conspirators. The servant opened the door without suspicion and admitted thcOT - 
Ferraro approached the bedside and handed him some papers for his perusal and 
signature. Marlinuzzi rose and sat down at the table, and while intent upon the 
documenla, Ferraro tabbed him in the neck with a dngger. The wound was not 
mortal and he instantly sprang to his feet, with all his ancient courage and promp- 
titude, and snatching a poignard from his breast, defended himself with such enei^y 
that hia assailant retreated lo the lower end of the table ; bul Sforza, who wis 




standing close at hand, fractured his skull «ilh a blow of hia sabre. He fell, but 
^Rm not dead ; and on seeing the barquebaiiers cnlcr the room, he n-ied out k 
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Latin, '■ What means this, my frieuds ?" They discharged their pieces into his body^ 
and exclaiming, " Jeiu Mana 1 " he expired. ThiiB perished one of the great niea.' 
of Ids age, a child of poverty and neglect — a man whose energy and talents made 
aovereigns fear and hate, and at last kill liim. Assuredly when Ferdinand caused 
his uiasaination. It waa less as a supporter of the Turks, than as a champion, 
vraVBting, vacglUating and faithless often it may be, of Hungarian liberty. 
Ho was ambitious in the highest degree, but ho was often the supporter of tha 
national cause in spite of himself. Priest, cardinal, conspirator, he waa sUll » 
Hungarian. He was a good statesman, as stAtesinen went at that day, an ablft 
general, and an intrepid soldier. He knew how to unite aalulary caution with 
daunlless courage, to be prompt without being rash. When he fell the hopes of 
th c Uungurians fell with him, for of nil Ihelr defenders and leaders, he in batlfci 
force and policy possessed the highest ability. 

Ho had no sooner breathed his last, than the castle was plundered and descrt«4' 
by the attendants, and bin body lay naked and bloody on the door of his chamber' 
for many days, — "none so poor as to do him reverence." At last, some of hit 
friends recovered from their ptnic, and convoyed htm to the church of Alba Juli^, 
where he was buried side by side witli John Hunyadi.* 

Ferdinand saw at once what disgrace this murder would bring on his name, anj' 
published a long manifesto in justilication of it. But the pope, Julius H., was 
not to be so easily put off, when so foul an offence as the assassination of a priest 
of the church had been committed. The only answer he returned to Ferdinand's- 
plBas, was the fulmination of a bull of excommunication against all who were in 
any way concerned in the murder, and he laid claim to the cardinal's property, U 
ho hod died intestate. Caslaldo and hia adherents had, however, seized upon vAi 
Martinuzzi's personal effects, and appropriated them to their own use, — amongst 
other valuables a large collection of antique coins, and it was no easy matter tS" 
induce a hired soldier of the sixteenth century to disgorge his plunder. f Ferdinand i 
used every means in his power, threats, entreaties, bribes and intrigues, to got the 
excommunication t^ken od', but for a long while in vain. At last he was successful, 
but the sacred college took care to add to their absolution, a condition which must 
have destroyed its spiritual efficacy — ■' If the defence and allegations made l^ 
Ferdinand be true." 

Tho thunders of the Vatican, after all, were by no means so terrible as iha 
thuoden of the I'orte. The sultan irritat«d by the eSorts that had been made to 
deprive John Sigismond of the province of Transylvania, prepared to invade Hun- 
gary, at the head of two large armies, and Isabella took refuge with her falhsr, 
the king of Poland, to await the issue. The Trails ylvanians, also, were exasperated 
by the foul crime which had deprived them of so able a governor. The nobles 
retired to their castles, and the Szeklers oclually rose in rebellion, and were paciGed . 

• Martin Finme, p. ITl. 
^^^^^^^v' f lliatory of ihc Troubles in Hungiry, p. 171. 
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wilh difficnlly. Castaldo found himself at the head of a mutinous and disaffected 
force, and surrounded hy a hostile population. The Turks advanced without 
opposition under the command of the bashaw of Belgrade. The queen, hearing of 
their arrival, hastened to join them, and iras followed by a powerful party of 
nobles. Temesvar, Lippa, and other places speedily fell before them. Buda bid 
defiance to the attacks of the Austrians. Castaldo iu vain aaked for succour, and 
wrvB at last obliged to lake refuge in the Augtrian territories. 

The courage of the Spaniards and Austrians was, however, at length restored 
by the arrival of Duke Maurice of Saxony, who came to Ferdinand's aid with nn 
army of 15,000 utrong; but Mehemet Pa^ha, the Turkish general, nothing dnunlcd, 
proceeded lo lay siege to Agria, with 60,000 men and sixty pieces of artillery. 
The place was protected by an old castle, without any of the defences which the 
invention of gunpowder had rendered necessary. The walls were low and weak, 
and were overlooked by a high hill at the distance of a pistol shot. But these 
defects were well supplied by the valour of the garrison, consisting of 2,000 Hun- 
garians, headed by 500 gentlemen of the highest rank. 

The soldiers and the inhabitants both took a solemn oath, which fanaticism only 
could have dictated — "That whosoever spoke of capitulation should bo put to 
death ; that all the provisions should be fairly divided, and husbanded with care, 
but that as soon as they were gone, the beFiegcd should eat one another, the 
victims to be chosen by lot. and that the wjmcn shoidd labour in repairing the 
walls, and should support their husbands and brothers in the breach and on the 
ramparts. 

At last the Turks made their appearance, (1552.) and were hailed with defiant 
shouts. Mehemet sent a flag of truce offering honourable terms of surrender. 
The bearer was not admitted within the gales, and the only answer was the eleva- 
tion of a coffin covered with black, on the point of a Innce. signifying the deter- 
mination of the garrison lo die at their posts. On the following morning fifty 
pieces of artillery opened their fire upon the castle and walls, and speedily dis- 
mantled the one and laid the other in ruins. The choicest of the Ottomans then 
made three separate and simultaneous assaults, but such was the desperate courage 
of the besieged that ihey were driven hack with the loss of 8,000 men. Four 
dBrlaiona of the jannizarics, led on by the "bravest of the Moslem officers, now 
odvnnccd to the attack, and succeeded in moanting to the top of the breaches. 
The whole population of ihc town turned out to meet them. The women threw 
scalding water and huge stones upon ihc heads of the foe, and m many cases came 
6B to the charge with sabre and buckler, torn from the lifeless hand of a father or 
lover, who had fallen shattered at their feet. Mothers, for the first time in the 
klstoTT of the world, with more than Spartan heroism, or Spartan ferocity, saw 
thdi daughters swept down by the artillery without a sigh or tear, and advanced 
irithout misgiving to fill up their places. Those whom age or disease had enfeebled 
were often seen standing ankle deep in the blood of their nearest and dearest 
relatives and friends, encouraging the fainting soldiers to support the conflict. After 
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several ineffectual attempts during a siege of forty days, the bashaW was at 
last obliged to abandon his enterprise, terrified and disheartened by the furious 
valour of the Christians, vrho were so far from being exhausted, that when making 
his retreat| they attacked him in the rear, killed a considerable number, and 
carried off a large quantity of booty. The siege was raised on the 18th of 
October, 1552* 

The Turkish army was, however, generally successful, and defeated the forces 
of Ferdinand in several encounters. Isabella made repeated applications to Soly- 
man for the restoration of her government, and though he gave her several promises 
of redress, the Austrian oppression of the Transylvanians proved in the end a more 
effectual ally. In 1556, she made a triumphant entry into the province, accompanied 
by her son, while the Austrians retired before the victorious arms of the Turks, 
and followed by the execrations of the inhabitants ; she was received with trans- 
ports of joy. Her misfortunes seemed to have sent her new charms and new 
claims to the support and fidelity of her adherents. Her son was now old enough 
to win the hearts of the people by evidences of courage, generosity, and fortitude. 
They swore allegiance to her enthusiastically, and kept their oaths in spite of the 
intrigues and disturbances set on foot by Ferdinand and his lieutenant Castaldo. 
A diet was convened at Hermanstadt, where all the nobility did her homage. 
The Austrians, however, still retained the fortress of Erlau, and a large portion 
of the district to the east of the Tey^s. 

On the 7th of August, in the same year, Charles V., emperor of Germany, the 
most powerful prince and successful warrior which Europe had seen since the 
death of Charlemagne, disgusted with the emptiness of his titles and the real insig- 
nificance of his greatness, resigned his crown and retired into a monastery, leaving 
Spain, the Low Countries, and all his possessions and claims in Italy to his son, 
Philip II. Ferdinand was elected emperor, but in consequence of some difficulty 
as to the manner of accepting the resignation, the voluntary abdication of an 
emperor being a new event in the history of Germany, he was not proclaimed for 
two years afterwards. His attention had been directed in the meantime to the 
destruction of Bohemian liberty, and the attempt to reconcile the religious sects, 
by whose rancorous dissensions his Austrian dominions were torn. From his 
elevation to the imperial throne, he expected to derive an increase of strength, 
that would enable him finally to subdue Hungary, and secure the darling object 
of his ambition — the hereditary settlement of the crown in his family. He had 
already effected this in Bohemia by a coup d'etat, characterised by imexampled 
ferocity, and his new schemes were favoured by the wavering and indecision of 
Isabella. 

She was not yet forty years of age ; but a life of bitter anxiety, care and fatigue, 
had prematurely wasted her powers, exhausted her strength and played havoc with 
her beauty. The load of disappointment and chagrin which lier precarious posi- 

* History of the Troubles in Hungary, p. 236. 
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tion, anil ber aon'3 vassalage to Solyman, imposed upon her was a weightier one to 
bear than ten additional years. The alights to which her dependence upon the 
Turks exposed her, joined with her declining health, made her anxious once more 
to retire into private Ufa, and she had again made proposals to Ferdinand, for the 
surrender of Transylvania, when the negotiations were cut short by her death oa 
the 20th of September, 1559. Her son, John Sigismond, preferred the protection 
of tiie Ottomans, declining any dealings with Ferdinand, and therefore assumed the 
title of king of Hungary, and demanded the cession of the district between ths 
Tcyss and Transylvania, as well as the principalities of Oppclen and Ratibor. 

A predatory warfare foltowed the refusal of the latter to comply, in which the 
Turks occasionally interfered, and which the Poles vainly endeavoured to bring to an 
end by oflers of mediation. At length, however. Ferdinand became anxious to 
secure an interval of tranquillity for the purpose of procuring the quiet succession 
of his eldest son, Maximilian, to tbe throne, and with this object concluded a truce 
with Solyman for eight years, upon promising not to disturb Sigismond in the pos- 
session of Transylvania, and to renew the tribute to the Porte. Maximilian was 
accordingly elected with all tbe ordinary formalities by the magnates and nobles 
of the provinces which Ferdinand still possessed. He was required to take the 
customary oath to observe all the established laws and usages of the kingdom, 
including those which his father had broken and set at defiance. 

John Sigismond refused to agree lo the treaty into which Ferdinand had entered 
with the sultan, and began to make frequent incursions into the Austrian domi- 
nions. Ferdinand fearing to call down upon himself the anger of Solyman, con- 
tented himself with standing upon the defensive, and even made frequent offers of 
reconciliation, which he proposed lo strengthen and confirm by the gift of his 
daughter's hand in marriage. John Sigismond refused them all, and at the insti- 
gation of the Turks kept up the guerilla warfare, in the midst of which Ferdinand 
died, on the 23Lh of July. 15G4, of a fever which was brought on by chagrin. In 
private life his character was estimable in the extreme. He was a good husband 
and u good father. His religious opinions were sincere, and were singularly free 
from all taint of intolerance, as was evidenced by the nisJom and impartiality of 
the measures he adopted for the reconciliation of the Protestants and Cktbolics 
in bis dominions. He was handsome, affable in his deportment, learned and fond 
of study. His acquaintance with the modem and classical literature was greater 
than any monarch of the day could boast, and he was an efficient patronizer of 
.tcienco and art. But there were defects in Ms character which those light and 
common virtues can never counterbalance or even palliate, though it is loo much 
the habit of historians to overlook tbcm, or at most visit ihcm with but a gentle 
reproof. Lust of power and acquisitiveness carried to excess are vices which in 
private individuals the laws of society will punish or restrain, but when displayed on 
a Urge scale by those above all rule, except the laws of God and the unchanging 
canons of morality, those whose duty it is to condemn, too often approve or arc 
silent. But assuredly ihe absence of visible retribution does not imply the 
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absence of guilt. The enormity of a crime is not in an inverse ratio to its magni- 
tude. The wresting of a kingdom from the lawful owner is a more brilliant 
exploit than the forcible seizure of another man's field, but it is a no less heinous 
wrong. To do it triumphantly is no excuse either in the one case or the 
other. To break an oath solemnly sworn to a whole nation, is not less a 
perjury than to break one sworn to a neighbour. Nay, it is greater, because 
the evil and mischief and suffering which follow it are greater. When public 
opinion and public teachers affect to see a distinction and a difference between 
acts like these, they show themselves forgetful of the principles of true Chris- 
tianity and of sound justice. When princes say, they can with a good conscience 
perpetrate acts, which as private individuals they dare not, and would not 
attempt, they either lie grossly or their moral sense is hideously depraved. Better 
fbr a man that he were sunk in the darkest depths of paganism, than that, in the 
light of Christianity and civilization, he should seek to hide his crimes beneath the 
gorgeous tapestry of success. Better for a people that the sea rolled over their 
dwellings, than that they should ever confound right with possession. Ferdinand 
swore to maintain the Hungarian laws and constitution, and every hour of his 
after life he sought as far as in him lay to infringe them," and brought a century 
and a half of war upon the kingdom. He swore also to maintain the Bohemian 
laws and constitution — he destroyed them by a coup d'etat, and massacred all those 
who dared to protest or fight against his usurpation. Martinuzzi stood in his way, 
and he murdered him without scruple or remorse. But he did all this with impu- 
nity, and therefore men say he was a good prince, a good husband, and a good 
father, and that he lent new lustre to the house of Austria. Perhaps so ; but he 
was none the less a traitor and a murderer. 
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JOHK SI019MOKD, MAXIMILIAN, AND STEFHEN BATItOSI, 

A.n. 1564—1686. 

When Maximilian ascended (he throne the war wns carriud on with renewed vigour. 
John Sigismond was ever nctive and ever aggressive, and his op[>onent had at 3ast 
no resource but to laic arms for the defence of his share of the Hungarian teiritory. 
His forces under the command of two of the ablest generals of the day, Swendy 
and Count Salm, after recovering the captured places, reduced Tokay, Kovar, 
Krdad, and Bathor. Maximilian sent an embassy to Solyman, oflering to 
continue the payment of the tribute, and demanding continuance of the truce 
concluded with his father. But the conditions proposed by the latter were 
too imperious to be accepted, and war again broke out with the Turks. Solyman 
headed liis army in person, and advancing towardif the scene of hoitiiilies, he 
was preparing to ascend the course of the Danube, when the aggressions of 
the garrison of Zigeth, & town on the frontiers of Sclavonia, who in a sally killed 
one of his favourite bashaws, induced him to select it as the first object of 
his vengeance. It lay in the midst of a marsh, and was approachable only by a 
narrow causeway. The garrison consisting of but 3,000 men, was commanded by 
Nicholas, Count Zrinyi, the descendant of an illustrious Croat family, who 
resolved, feeble as were his means, to resist to the last exlremity. The attack was 
commenced on the 6fh of August, 156C, and at first was attended with partial 
success. The Turks went through enormous labour, making roads across the 
marsh, and erecting huge mounds for the artillery, and succeeded in battering 
down the greater portion of the outer wall, and after twenty assaults, obtained 
possession of the old town, and forced the garrison to retire into the fortress. The 
number of the defenders were now reduced to six hundred, but such were (heir 
valour and fortitude, that they repulsed the O I tomans in a series of bloody combats. 
Solymon's patience was beginning to be exhausted. He called before him his 
principal bashaws, reproached them in the bitterest terms with cowardice and 
incompetency, and threatened that, if they failed to take the citadel in the next 
attempt, he would causa their heads to be struck off, and march to the assault over 
their dead bodies. The ungovernable fury of his passion rendered vwn both his 
threats and his promises. He was seized that same night, (Sept. 4, 156G,) by an 
attack of apoplexy, which carried him off in the forty-sixth year of his reign, after 
T of unexampled splendour and prosperity, during which be raised Turkey 
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to a pitch of power and pte^^eiiliMftcei ^m' wbieh eM hMtfver^ctf^fistviiHff 
declining. ^..'.-i,.! ' . '. • (■■! ■'. yi-; :,, . ■;.. . / -■ .u>~.if ■! ir'.if.tri-'-') 

Ttie death of theirleader w<nild liftVe filled fbb Taffii^b'Bdldleta'^wltk'jllMoa- 
ragementand consteinaii&n, and might p(*hKp9bav*alttog«Il« mMred'*e*ttee8« 
of the enterprise, if the grand vizier, actings, it i» satd^'i^n h\s 'dBceaMd'>iia»t«r's 
instmctiona, had not taken effectual means to cailoeal it) ftdm them. .TIle<^6|M> 
cian who attended the Bultan in hit last miHn^ta, aUd the senaMS^ndio WkltedatHifc 
him, were all strangled' before ever they had quitted the tent, afeilOhb ttuBBlail^ 
corpse, clothed in the iDiperiat rbbea, v^ad -placed upright u|f6h ii'thHHlt#;'t)ie'<6dA 
tains weredrawaaside, and tlieansy, defiling b^reit> at a dietdntJe.-WiiTe'ttiMtEtttM 
. and encouraged by the beKef that tlie eye of their sovereign waS'uplyn fIieM!i'.'''11£ti 
artillery, which had been playing upon the castle without intermission, bad laid 
the interior in ruins, and had jgActajl a wide breach in the outer wall. The 
enemy were preparing to storm-iitii.lllvheD & fir^ hrokc out which consumed moat of 
the provisions and ammunltion.tind buried a Uk^ number of the garrison in the 
ruins of their habitations. Of the six hunMn who had survived the repeated 
attacks of the besiegers, ihtrenow remained but Diichmidrud and seventy, exclusive 
of sick and wounded, 'liieri: was nothing l^ft for ihesc bui death, — the speedier 
the better. Zrinyi drew them up in the couilyard, nnd .ippearing in full uniform, 
took of each an afTeclionalc fare\/cll,"*flnd drawing his sword, led them across the 
lowered drawbridg(.\ ^i-j^iinst tliQ.eilcmy. The Turks astonished at the temerity 
of the small parly wliich Ijiey M* advancing, at tiist liung back fearing a stra- 
tagem, but at last bt- came ccies lire d and- rushed lo ihe nllack. Zrinyi defended 
himself wilh courage and dcsterlly. A pike thrust in the breast caused him to 
waver for a momeni, but be stilt fij*lgUt o«, Woiil^j' rcjccUn^f all offers of quarter. 
A blow of a sabre in the Icff'7'on^e£'^S& mubl.ff^(p Hiuud. and he then main. 
Uined the combat on his knec^_imS_fl^^Dgtn||fii\wai laid prostrate by a musket ' 
ball passing through his head. All hiP^fewer^'oscciit inur who surrendered, 
died sword in hand upon the spot, and the Turks entering the fortress found nothing 
but blackened ruins to reward them, for a siege, of ihirty-four days, and the loss of 
20,000 men.* 

During Die greater part of this siege, two iff llie .\uslrian armies were encamped 
within a short distance of Zigoth, and never moved to tiic nssistaucij of the garrison, 
one of 10,000 men, urtHpr the Archduke Charfe.«, iirid llie other of 100,000, under 
the emperor himself," eompospd of voliijileers' frcni eveiy ujuhLl-v in I'Juropc, ^ 
veteran soldiers who had bofii trained in the ^ n^ns ni Cliinlcs \'. M.iximiiian 
calmly remained uppn Uie defensive, fearing to lisk llic =ailly oi hi, forces !n a 
pitched baitie^ wliicii.ir the cvput, pryved adyersf. might hiy Hungary, qud jierbaps 
Austria, at 'the feet of tlie sullan. He .leckid little of the fate of, the lill'lc 
garrison under Nicholas Zrinyi, but the bashaw of JEtudaJiad a Ifetter ealiqiatcbf 



^* History of ihe Troubles in Hungary, p. 3^8. 
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Iho luss the Austrian caujc had sustainQil, when in forwarding the Zrinyi's head to 
Count Salm, he wrote, •' As a proof of my generosity, I forward you the head of 
one of your greatest and bravest generals, whoso loss you may long regret ; hia 
remains have been interred with all the honours due to a heio." 

The inertness of the Austrian armies led also to the fall of Gyula, defended by 
Kerecsenyi. and a third of Hungary was soon laid open to the ravages of the 
Turks, who carried away 80,000 of the inhabitants into captivity. Two diets 
addressed remonstrances to the emperor upon this deplorable policy, and com- 
plained bitterly of the excesses and extortions of Swendy, the Austrian general, 
and of the violation of the conslilulion, daily perpetrated, in the appointment of 
foreigners to the highest oHices of the stale. Maximilian, however, turned a deaf 




sTRrnEN BATH oar. 

ear to their complaints, aa lie relied upon the renewal of the truce by the new 
sultan Selim. Ho was not deceived. Negotiations were opened, Selim withdrew 
his armies, and the result was a treaty of peace, in which it was stipulated that 
John Sigismond should continue to be the waywode of the sultan and of the 
emperor in Trinsylvania ; that a half of Hungary Proper should continue in the 
possession of Maximilian, and that ihn other half, with Buda the capital, should 
be annexed as a dependent province to the Turkish empire. No sooner did the 
terms of thi.i infamous bargain become known, than many of the principal magnates 
protested against it in the only way that the misfortunes of their country had left 
ihcm — by retiring to their castles, and refusing to lake any part in the transaction 
d public affairs. Others, possessing more fire and energy, passed into Transylvania, 
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to the camp of George Bocksai, and entered into a conspiracy for throwing off the 
yoke of Maximilian. The plot was discovered and the authors banished, and this 
failure, united with the Intrigues of a confidant of John Sigismond, named Bekessi, 
who had secretly sold himself to the Austrians, induced Sigismond, at length, to 
consent to enter into a treaty of peace, by which he agreed to renounce the title of 
king, and take that of most serene prince ; that Transylvania' Proper should 
become his patrimony, and that portion of the frontier of Hungary which he then 
occupied should remain in his possession during his lifetime, but at his deaths 
should revert to the house of Austria ; and in case the sultan should refuse his 
consent tp an agreement of which he had no cognisance, and should expel him 
from his dominions, the castle of Oppelen in Silesia should bo his asylum ; and 
lastly, if he died without male issue, the states of Transylvania should elect a prince 
dependent upon Austria. 

Maximilian had in return promised him one of his nieces in marriage, and after- 
wards displayed some reluctance in giving consent. John insisting, new troubles 
were on the point of arising, when the dispute was ended by the death, some think 
violent, of the latter.* The Transylvanian diet chose, as his successor, Stephen 
Bathori, a man whose birth, eloquence, military services, and winning manners, 
disarmed all opposition from whatever quarter. Unfortunately, however, his reign 
was not long confined to the narrow limits of Transylvania, and doubtless, Maxi- 
milian, when confirming his election, little foresaw that he would successfully 
compete against him for the crown of Poland. The house of Austria was already, 
by consecutive elections, for more than one hundred years in possession of the 
German empire. During the whole of that period, Hungary also occupied a pro- 
minent place in all its ambitious schemes. The desire of each monarch was to make 
that kingdom, as Ferdinand had often declared it to be, hereditary in the family. 
This it was found impossible to accomplish, but in order to open the way to it, 
the father often took care to have his son elected during his lifetime. Ferdinand 
had in this way secured the succession to Maximilian, and Maximilian in like 
manner secured it to his son, Rodolph. But he pushed his plans of aggrandizement 
still farther, and pretended to have an incontestible right to the Polish crown, 
which had been left vacant by the voluntary abdication of Henry of Valois, who, 
on receiving the news of the death of his brother, Charles IX, fled precipitately 
from the kingdom, like a thief in the night. Some of the nobles were gained over 
and declared- Maximilian king, but the diet meeting immediately after, pronounced 
their proceeding null and void, and elected Stephen Bathori in 1576. Maximilian 
never afterwards bore any good-will to the Poles ; and he would undoubtedly 
have shown it in a substantial manner, if his attention had not been absorbed by 
subjects of more pressing importance nearer home. Bathori appointed his brother 
Christopher to govern Transylvania as his lieutenant, and fixed his residence in 
Poland. 



• " 
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Mnxlmilkn did cot long survive to re^eL his loss. Hia healtli had heen for 
some time cloclining. and his dcalh was hastened by anxiety and over- exertion. 
He expired ut Ratisbon, where he had been holding a diet, October 12, 1570, in 
the fiftiotb year of his ago and the twel/th of his reign. He was, on the whole, 
a wise and just prinee, thouf^h Coxe's panegyric is certainly open to doubt. "No 
stronger proof," says he, " con be given of hia amiable qualities, than the concur- 
ring testimonials of the historians of Ocrma^ny, Hungary, Bohemia, and Austria, 
both catholics and prolcstants, who vie in his praises and in representing him us a 
model of, impartiality, wisdom, and benignity ; and it was truly said of him, what 
can be applied to few sovereigns, that in no one instance was he impelled, either 
by resentment or ambition, to act contiary to the strictest rules of moderation and 
justice, or to disturb the public tranquillity. Germany revived in his favour the 
surname of Tltua, or the Delight of Mankind; and if ever a Christian and 
philosopher filled the throne, that Chrislian and philosopher was Maximilian the 
Second."* 

Bathori's reign was distinguished by wisdom, courage, and impttTtiality. He 
signed the Pacta Cunrrnfa, ihc imperious charter, or rather bond which the I'olish 
nobles were in the habit of exacting from tlieir kings, — and better still, he 
faithfully observed them. He suhdueJ or conciliated the Austrian party, repressed 
the invasions of the Muscovites, changed the Cossacks from turbulent neighbours 
into useful allies, allayed the rancorous dissensions between the catholics and 
protestantB,!" reformed and pnrified the administration of justice. He was the 
constant benefactor oF science and learning, ile founded the; University of Wilna, 
and stimulated the industry of the students by holding out to the most successful 
the prospect of honourable employment. He was himself a proficient in several 
languages, had a profound knowledge of history, and was master of a. Latin style 
unequalled by that of any scholar in his kingdom for purity and elegance. But 
by nothing was he so much distinguished a.s his spirit of enlightened religious 
toleration. This principle, so glorious in its results ond so noble in its origin, has 
had greater difficnlties to contend against, in obtaining a recognised place in the 
poUcy of human legislators, than any other. It has been fighting for existence 
since the world began, has outlived a thousand generations of its enemies, and 
will) in the long run, assuredly be triumphant. But a few hundred years ago, 
to recognise its truth, was a proof of extraordinary intelligence, sagacity, and 
foresight- Balhori acknowledged it in a saying as remarkable for its wisdom 
as toi its high-toned piety, when urged to take severe measures with the 
dissidents — "I reign over persons," said he, "but it is Qod who rules the 
conscience. God has reserved three things to himself, — the creation of something 
Out of nothing, the knowledge of futurity, and the government of the C' 
He died suddenly at Grodno, in 1586. 

" Coxu' House of Aiislria, vol. i., pari ii. p. 818 — 9. 
I'.'f Diajidenti thoy were culled in Fuland. 
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About the time of Stephen Bathori^s death, two other sovereigns ascended the 
throne of their ancestors ; Amurath III. at Constantinople, and Rodolph ll. at 
Vienna. The latter, as we have already said, was crowned by the Hungarian diet 
with great pomp at Presburg, in 1572, during his father's lifetime, and at his 
death entered upon the government of his dominions. Few men have ever been 
more wanting in the qualities needed by a ruler. He was vain, fickle, variable, 
and had a natural distaste for the duties of his office. Insfbad of devotmg 
his chief attention to the cares of government, he principally occupied himself in 
the^ study of natural historj', astronomy, and chemistry. He had oeen very 
intimate with Tycho Brahc, the celebrated astronomer, who, \yith all his taints, 
was weak enough to attach importance to alchemy and judicial astrology.^ By 
him Rodolph was warned that his life would be attempted by one of his own blood, 
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and this prediction had a most powerful effect upon the weaTc mind of the king 
an^ brought about that change in his character and habits, which, as will be seen, 
afterwards caused his downfal. 

His first object, on ascending the throne, was to secure his dominions again.st 
the attacks of the Turks, and for this purpose, and at the same time in oruer lo 

-. ; •. f ! J* ■•1" * 

diminish the enormous expense of keeping up the fortresses on the side of Croatia, 
he transferred that country as a fief of the empire to his uncle Charles, duke of 
Styria, who, from the proximity of his own diminions, would be better enabled to 
provide for its security. Th^ fortress of Carlstadt, which afterwards becai)ie the 
capital of Croatia, a military station of the highest importance, was built by him. 
He also split up the frontier territory into a number of fiefs, which he bestowed upoi 
all the vagabonds, marauders, and condottieri from all parts of Europe who chps< 
to settle upon them, upon condition of doing military service against the Turks 
These colonies gradually extended along the frontiers of Sclavonia and Croatia 
and from them were drawn the ferocious hordes of irregular, jtroops, known 
Croats and Pandours,"^ by which Austria was for a long time enabled to ^ret 

♦ ** When leagu*d oppression poured to northern wars, 
Her wliiskcr'd pandours and her fierce hussars." 

CampbeU*8 Pleantres of ITape, 
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terror among her neighbours, and which, even so late as 1849, played an 

important part in the army of the Ban Jellachich. Another nest of freebooters 

was established at Clissa, in Dalmatia, during the reign of Ferdinand, composed 

of christians who had been driven from those provinces which had been conquered 

by the Turks, and had settled in the Austrian territory. They received a settlement, 

upon condition of continually bearing arms against the infidels ; and so faithfully 

did Uiey fulfil their mission, that under the name of Uscocks* they became the 

terror of the Ottomans. The latter, however, before long expelled them from their 

original seat. They then settled at Senga, in Croatia, on the coast of the Adriatic 

gulf, and here received a vast accession of strength and numbers from the Italian 

robbers and pirates. They now extended their ravages to the sea, and their 

christian zeal diminishing as their forces and cupidity increased, they began to 

deal ^ out e<jnal treatment to all sects and nations, by plundering every ship that 

came in their way, to whomsoever it belonged. At last the Turks determined to 

extirpate them. Predatory warfare was constantly raging on the frontiers : it was 

trifling in extent, and was winked at both in Austria and Constantinople, because 

both governments looked upon it as encouraging the growth of a military spirit 

among their subjects ; but the outrages committed by the Uscocks were too great 

to be overlooked. The truce concluded between Amurath and Rodolph was 

accordingly broken by the former in 1591. The bashaw of Bosnia invaded Croatia, 

captured the fortresses of Wihitz and Pctrina, and in the following year laid siege 

to Siseck. The Austrians here attacked them and defeated them with a loss of 

12,000 men, amongst whom were the bashaw himself and a nephew of the sultan. 

Amurath was enraged beyond measure at this disaster ; formally declared war, 

and crossed the frontiers of Hungary and Croatia at the head of a numerous army. 

The two following years were passed in sanguinary hostilities, but the Turks had 

the advantage by taking Siseck and Raab. In 1595, however, the tide of success 

again turned in favour of the Austrians, and the cause of th,is brings us back to 

the atfairs of Transylvania. 

On thcreinoval of Bathori to Poland the government of the province had 

1)een committed to his brother Christopher. He in his turn transmitted it 

to' nis own son Sigismond, at his death, in 1582; placing the latter, who 

was but an infant, under the protection of the Porte. Sigismond, when he 

came of age, m.^aged for some time to balanpe the influence of Turkey and 

Austria, one against the other, with great adroitness. The diploniacy of the 

Utter, at length, however, proved triumphant. Sigismond concluded an alliance, 

defensive and ofiensive, with Rodolph; he was to retain Transylvania as an 

Uidependent principality, that part of Hungary which was still in his possession, 

Mblaavia and Wallachia, and to hold the rank of a German prince. Any 

^emtbfy which might be wrested from the Turks, or others, was to be equally 

divided ; and if Bathori should be expelled from his dominions, he was to receive 

- ^ " ^ •' •Wanderers. 
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compensation in some other quarter, and if he died without male issue, his 
inheritance reverted to the house of Hapsburg, and the alliance was strengthened 
by his marriage with Christina, daughter of the duke of St3rria. 

Austria was thus delivered from all fears on the side of Transylvania ; she had 
lost an enemy and gained a friend, and was now enabled to pursue the war against 
Turkey with redoubled vigour : in it Sigismond distinguished himself by his 
romantic bravery. By uniting his forces with those of the waywodes of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, who had acknowledged his supremacy, he was enabled to defeat 
the grand vizier, recapture Turgovitz, and send the Ottoman armies in full retreat 
towards Constantinople. The Austrians, thus aided, were likewise successful, and 
distinguished their arms by the taking of Visegrad and Gran* (Sep. 6, 1595). 

Mahomet, the son and successor of Araurath, thought it was now high time to 
take the field. Ho entered Hungary at the head of his forces, took Erlau, 
defeated the Archduke Maximilian, and had he not been prevented by the 
approach of winter, he would have carried his arms into Upper Hungary, and 
Austria itself. In the following season, however, the sultan was unable to tear 
himself away from the allurements of the harem, and for the next two years the 
campaigns were little else than a succession of desultory skirmishes, which, while 
they contributed nothing either way to the final decision of the contest, had a 
terrible and disastrous effect upon the country, by destroying all security for life 
or property, and exposing the peaceable or helpless inhabitants to the violence 
and outrages of a brutal and licentious soldiery. In 1596, Sigismond, always 
acting under the influence of caprice, gave up his territory to Rodolph in exchange 
of Oppelen and liatibor, and an annual pension. The emperor was acknow- 
ledged by the States, and sent his brother Maximilian to act as his governor ; 
but no sooner had he arrived than Sigismond changed his mind, and once more 
reappeared in Transylvania. In 1599 he again became disgusted by the troubles 
attached to his office, and once more abdicated, but this time retired into Poland, 
where he resided with his brother-in-law the great chancellor Zamoiski. He had 
transferred the government of Transylvania to his uncle Andrew, the cardinal 
archbishop of Wermia, who, however, was speedily dispossessed by Michael, the 
waywode of Wallachia. The latter had thrown off* his allegiance, and again 
joined the Turks, immediately after Sigismond's first resignation. He was gained 
over by the emperor, and joined his forces with those of the imperialists, for the 
purpose of expelling Andrew, who, in the conflict, was defeated and killed. 
Michael now laid claim to the principality on his own behalf, and in his turn was 
routed by the Austrian general Basta. Sigismond seized this opportunity of once 
more reappearing upon the scene of his former exploits. Michael now united his 
forces with those of his enemies, against the new competitor, and Bathori was 
totally routed with the loss of 10,000 men. Basta then caused Michael to be 
assassinated, and another treaty was entered into with Sigismond, by which he 

* Coxe*8 Houflo of Aiistria, ch« xlii. 
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agreed to retire to Lobcovitz, in Bohemia, with an annual pension from the 
emperor. The remainder of his life was passed in tranquillity till his death 
in 1613.* 

The war between the Austrians and Turks had in the meantime been raging in 
Hungary with unabated fury. Ferat Pasha had just returned from a campaign in 
Persia, and was sent to take the command of Buda, that by following up the 
attacks upon the christians, he might occupy the attention of the janizzaries, 
whose turbulent and mutinous spirit had already made them the dread and terror 
of their own government. Croatia now became the principal theatre of their 
ravages ; and, notwithstanding, the devotion of the people to the house of 
Hapsburg, they found themselves abandoned, without aid or pity, to a cruel and 
relentless enemy. Relief, at last, came from Hungary. During the whole of 
these troubles many of the magnates and nobles of the latter country, paying no 
attention to the disputes between the diet and Austria, devoted their lives and 
fortunes to carrying on a crusade against the Turks ; and, from year to year, 
amidst all changes and reverses, remained constantly in arms at the head of their 
vassals. Foremost in valour and energy, at this period, were Nicholas Palfi, 
George Zrinyi, and Forgatz. After having driven the Ottomans from several 
towns, Palfi, under the orders of Schwartenburg, laid siege to Arabon. Upon 
summoning the pasha who commanded the place to surrender, the latter replied, 
that when the weathercock, on the spire of a neighbouring church, was heard to 
crow thrice, the Hungarians might begin to hope to take the place, but not till then. 
Within a few hours afterwards, the principal gate was blown open by a petard, 
and Palfi entering at the head of his followers, routed the Turks with great 
slaughter (1598). The town of Pesth, feebly defended, was likewise captured by 
the Austrian forces under Russvarm, aided by a great crowd of Hungarian officers. 
The general result of all this warfare was not, however, very advantageous to 
either party, Mahomet HI., the sultan, was too much occupied by troubles in 
Asia, and intrigues and conspiracies in his own capital, to be able to carry it on 
with vigour or energy. The imperialists, on the other hand, were disabled by the 
Want of money, which rendered it necessary to disband the troops at the end of 
each campaign, so that in the beginning of every spring, a new force had to be 
loused, composed of raw levies, who knew nothing of war and were unused to the 
climate and diet of Hungary. 

■ It was upon the Hungarians themselves, upon the farmers and peasants, and 
Cenntry gentlemen, who each year saw their fields desolated, their substance 
'lasted, their houses plundered, their wives and daughters insulted or led into 
c^pti-nty by one or other of the contending parties, whose sleep after days of 
"^Tatching and anxiety was filled with troubled dreams, and who rose every 
'ii.oming with terror and foreboding, that the burden of the war fell. The 
y^outh of the country, as fast as they grew to man's estate, flung away their 

* IsthuaufluB, lib. xxii. xxiii. 
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lives and energies in this disastrous contest, and left crowds of nidowe aule I 
orphans in tte towns, and villages, and eastles. And all tbese sacrifices andl , 
ttiatH, terrible as they were, were bome with uofalterinpr courage and constancy. ■ 
Murmurs and complaints against Austria, in truih, there were many ; fiw 
her object was clearly the oi-erthrow of the national institutions, and tfce 
absolute and entire suhjugafion of the inhabitants of every rtnk. But there 
were no reproaches ever cast upon the supine indifference of the other nations 
of Europe, who, for two eenturips, heheld a gallant people eombatting liie 
advances of Islamism with a lieroism and devotion which haS' few paPdMs i» 
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history, in' the ' noble and successful effort to save Christendom from f^Ktbh 
imposition of a falalist creed, ^ivhich must have stayed ihc progrt^ of etiiBMl- 
lion nnd paralyzed the energies of the west. Frtim protracting this ' CWMlUt 
the Magyars ihemsclves had litilo to hope. A peace under Turliisli ntle woutd, 
at least, have brought security to life and properly. A peace under Austria 
promised no more— haidly so much. This long and bloody war was wage* 
in obedience to higher instincts than those which prompt men to seek materia 
comfort or proapcrily ; those which teach them that there are worse evils thai 
death, or poverty, or exile, than captivity or imprisonment,— the degradatioi 
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atteDiiant upon foi gel fulness, ai glorious IraditioM, and the dishonour of flinctiing 
from tho porforraance of a duty which Providence, when it placed them on the 
confines of Christendom and civiiiaatbn, had. clearly marked out. The march of 
tha nation io this era of blood and violence wiia marked every step by unheard-of 
anfferiag, and self-sacrifice, and devotion. The history of each family became a 
romance in itself — Juil of movjng incidents, hnivbreadth escapes, stem tragedy, 
and noble eiiduttuice. 

Bodolph had long knst tlic confidence of his Himgarion subjects. He never, 
as was ihe custom with former sovereigns, made lus appearance at the sittings of 
the diet, nor paid any attention whatever to the internal affairs of the country. 
He placed foreigners in the chief civil and military employments, and he sutfered 
the office of palatine, to the due admiitlBtQlion of which the Hungarians attached 
great importance, Io remaio- unfilled after the occurrence of the first vacancy 
during his reign. The cc^iplaints and renioiurtrnnccs of the diet ivere treated with 
contempt or indiflerence j^and the German ttoops whom he called to his aid were 
n more dreadful scourge tliut the jaafeKariefi ef the sullan.* Uy his own nanow- 
minded rctigioua bigotry ha now introduced new complications into the long- 
standing quarrel between Um and his aubjecl^. To enable tho reader to 
understand tho merits ^ jK^ h«v dispute, wc must digress n little. 

The ancient J*ws of- Ilo^ary witailed aovere penalties upon any one who 
attempted lo.'Jnfroduco or incuknU', iviUiin the kingdom, nny doctrine contrary Io 
those cstaWsbed by St. Stephen when he embraced Christianity. It was in 
conformity wJHi tjiese ennclmqiils that honhi II. and ioha, upon Ihe requisition 
of the diet, coiidemnetf to be burnt all those innovators who, under the name of 
iu/Ao-ons, liad iuppeura^ in large numbci^, not only in Germany, but in all tlie 
ndjacent counlrieg.l -JWdinaud of Austria, hfffrcvcr. gave procif of good sense 
or moderationin not following tlicir cSample. Utligious dissensions were at that 
time raging in lunQwrman domimons, and It required all the skill and management 
he had at oomniJSil'to soothe tbl^m ; and, doubtlCH, the fear of offending the 
proteslant yat\y^ Ihe German Stale* h:id much to do \\iih liis leniency towards 
their confreres in Hungary ; but. nevertbel«S8, hia conduct in this regard fully 
entitled him to the praise of history. lie confined his attention solely 
to the preservation of his secular power, and the repression of the conspi- 
racies which arose from time to time against his authorily ; and suffered the 
TariftuE sects to propagate their doctrines in whatever manner pleased them. He 
gave a signal proof of iiis toleration in loGl. In tliat year a great number of 
HUBgariun proteslants assemUed at Agria, £br the purpose of making a public 
profession of theii; faith.. . Ferdinand feared that it was a meeting of conspirators 
against tho govanment, and hastened tbit)i« to disperse them ; but on learning 
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on the way the real nature of the convention, he turned back and suffered them to 
proceed without molestation.^ 

Maximilian followed the same course. If the protestants were faithful to his 
government they were sure of his protection ; but all this favour and toleration 
was rendered utterly worthless — " a mockery, a delusion, and a snare "—by the 
establishment in the kingdom of their most implacable enemies, the Jesuits. The 
encouragement bestowed upon the latter, the attention paid to all their maxims, 
filled the Lutherans with a feeling of uncertainty and insecurity, and straitened 
them in the exercise of their religious worship. The Jesuits very speedily 
performed their usual feat of worming themselves into the highest offices of the 
state, and managed ere long to obtain great influence over the coimcils of the 
prelates and magnates ; and it may be readily believed that this was invariably 
exerted for the damage and detriment of the new religion and its professors. 
Rodolph did not, by any means, follow a consistent course with regard to them. 
At first he openly favoured them, despite the complaints of the clergy ; but in 
1604, to appease these very murmurs, all the rigour of the old law was put in 
force. 

Cassau, a seat of government in Upper Hungary, was the first place in which 
these barbarous decrees were carried oUt. It was remarkable for the number, 
industry, and prosperity of its protestant inhabitants; but neither peaceable 
demeanour nor honest toil could save them from the lawless violence of those in 
power. Twenty villages belonging to the town were occupied for the maintenance 
of the military. The governor Belgoioso expelled them from their church, pro- 
hibited the exercise of their Worship, and added insult to injury by parading thd 
streets with executioners in his train, and inflicting instant punishment upon aH 
who murmured against his brutality. 

Things were in this position when a diet was convoked at Presburg, ostensibly 
to consider the best means of making head against the Turks. The depuUes of 
the states, however, seized the opportunity of demanding a redress of grievances, 
before proceeding to the transaction of any business whatever. Some complained 
of the outrages of the foreign troops ; others of the bestowal of the offices and 
dignities of the state upon strangers ; and others sought reparation for injuries 
inflicted upon themselves or their families during the war. The protestants, 
relying upon the toleration granted by Frederick, and the positive edicts issued in 
their favour by Maximilian, declared that they had an established position in the 
kingdom which the laws had recognised, and complained of the persecutions at 
Cassau. But all joined in the standing, repeated, and now time-honoured 
declaration, that " Besides various kinds of death and violence which they had 
to fear from the Turks, his majesty's troops were the cause of incredible erils to 
the whole kingdom." The court of Vienna, which has been ever remarkable for 



* Letter of the Protestants of Hungary^ dated from Agria, 6th February, 1562, recorded i 
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its tenacity in carrying out what it has once taken in hand, thought that by 

temporizing, the fervour of the malcontents would cool down. The grievances 

complained of were, therefore, laid aside for examination at a more convenient 

season; but in the meantime Rodolph poured out his vengeance upon the 

protestants, by issuing a decree, in 1604, which rebuked them in severe terms for 

interrupting the transaction of public business, and forbade the diet, henceforth and 

for ever, to discuss questions affecting religion. Some private individuals were, 

at the same time, singled out for more substantial marks of disapprobation. 

All this added fresh fuel to the flame of discontent which had been already 

k^indled. An appeal to arms was now the only resource, and looking around for 

a. leader, the choice of the insurgents fell upon Stephen Botskai, the principal 

magnate of Upper Hungary, and the uncle of Sigismond Bathori, a man of great 

eloquence, courage, and military skill. He had made frequent visits to Prague, 

to represent to Ferdinand in person the deplorable situation of the country ; but 

He had never been admitted to the royal presence or even that of the minLster, 

l>ut was suffered to stand for hours in the antechamber, exposed to the insults of 

tlie court minions.* Such treatment naturally had the effect of irritating and 

onraging him to the last degree, and his resentment was still further increased 

^'hen, on his return home, he found that Belgoioso had ransacked his castle and 

laid waste his estates during his absence. He instantly issued a spirited 

proclamation, setting forth the grievances under which the nation laboured, and 

called upon the people to vrtost by force of arms those measures of redress which 

had been denied to remonstrance and entreaty. Crowds of volimteers instantly 

locked to his standard from every side, of all ranks, nobles as well as peasants. 

Oreat numbers of heyducs, as the head foot-soldiers in the imperial service were 

oalled, were scattered over the country, after having been disbanded. All these 

locked to join, upon being promised four crowns a month and as much booty as 

tliej could obtain on the estates of the Austrian partizans. Six thousand of them 

cleserted in a body from the Austrian army atid joined him. On receiving 

i^ntelligence of the outbreak, Belgoioso, the imperial general, immediately 

Jsrepared to march to suppress it ; but the heyducs in his army all deserted to 

join their brethren, and the Germans were consequently defeated with great 

slaughter, and the loss of two of their generals. Basta, Rodolph's lieutenant in 

"ITransylvania, sought in vain to persuade Botskai by fair means to lay down his arms 

^.nd disband his forces. The latter expressed his willingness on several occasions to 

^io so, if the government of Transylvania were committed to his hands alone, and 

%.liat of Hungary to a native of the country, as also the command of all the 

garrisons; if no Walloon or French soldiers should ever be admitted into 

Xlungary ; if the German troops should be compelled to confine themselves to 

^lieir quarters, and prevented from harassing and plimdering the poor country- 

:{>eople in their vicinity ; if the authors of all past outrages should be delivered up 

* Coxa's History of the House of Austria, ch. xlii. 
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to the pigper authorilie!', to receive the punishment due to their offences ; if the 
emperor should appear in peraon at the sittings of the diet; and if the free 
exercise of his religion irero granted to everj- one. These conditions were all 
refused by Basin, and the war continued. The leading adherents of Botskai all 
n3seiobledonlhe29tliofiIarch,lG05, in the castle of Szerencza, where ail iheRrest 
families of the patriotic parly were represenled by one or other of their respective 
members — the Bethlcns, the Rakoeais, the Drugets, the Toroks, and tlie Szeesis. 
Their chief tj-aa here proclaimed prince (J'f/rdrlem). and found his strength greatly 
increased by a considerable accession of forces from Tranaylvanin. After the 
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assasaination of Michael, the naywode of Wallachio, and the abdicalioa .0^ J 
Sigisniond Bathori, Batta, the imperial general, had taken possession of ,t1i^ 1 
entire province, received tho ailogionce of the B.ilives, find, in the emperor's natnef I 
confirmed all their rights and privileges. He did not long observe them, howove^ J 
and the ferocious cruelty which characterized his administration soon drove th^ I 
people into insurrection, 'i'hcy chose a magnate named Moses Tekeli, ^vho, with I 
several others, had taken refuge among the Turks, to act as their leader. Tekol\ 1 
entered the countrj- nt the head of a large auxiliary force of Turks and Tartars, 1 
was joined bj- the inhalHtiUite» took ihe principal foitresaea, and was soon after J 
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elected and proclaimed prince of TianBylTania. Before the Genntuu were 
oompletely expelled, however, he was attacked, defeated, and killed, by the new 
waywode of Wallachia. His followers then dispersed or went into exile, and 
tke eoimtry once man lay at the mercy of Basla. Under his role it agun 
beotma the scene of all the horrors which military despotism, famine, and disease 
oonld prodnce. The terrible reaults which Sheridan ascribed to the British 
rale in the province of Oude, after the death of Sujah Dowla, were here to 
1m aeen on erery ride—" plains unclothed and brown, villages depopulated and in 
ruins, churches unroofed and perishing, vegetables burnt up and extinguished ;" 
■s if some monster had stalked across the length and breadth of the land, 
tftinling and poi:«omng nith pestiferous breath ivhat his voracious appetite could 
not devour. All traces of industry or civilization disappeared : the inhabitants 
lay in the ruins of their dwellings, whining and greedy skeletons. Com was 
sold at its weight in gold ; the horses and dogs were greedily consumed, and 
at last the putrid bodies of the dead were torn from their graves, and the 
pestilence brought on by the wtetcbed sustenance thns afforded, finished the work 
vhich famine and die aword had begun.* The remnant who, on the death of 
Tekeli, had sought refuge across the frontier, now appealed to Botskai to put an 
end to thes9 hoiTOTs, and. under the command of Gabriel Bethten, ranged them- 
•elvea lui^ 1h& standard. 

4|wml by the Turks, both with men and money, Botskai speedily expelled 
tte T"ffthr"f bam TriiniylvaiiiB, and returning victorious into Hungary,, was 
YeceifK<Q6y the Turkish aimy on the plains of Rakos with royal honours, ^dunet, 
th'- Bultaii, sent him a club, a sabre, and a standard ; and the grand vizier ^ced 
«a hia head a royal dia'lem, which had been worn by the despots of Servia, and 
prucL^med bira king of Hungary, and prince of Transylvania. Botsktu, however, 
■was too patriotic or Ici piudent to accept from the Turks honoura which the nobles 
«tf his own country aloue had the right to umfer, and which, if received from the 
Ottomans, would render him dependent upon them. He declared, therefore, that 
lit iRoked upon them as but proofs of the stdtan'a fricndshqi, and u s meane of 
recovering the tibertica of his countrymen. He now prosecuted the campaign 
with ^'vigoor. Szathmar, Bust, Newheisel, Nitria, and almost all the posts of 
Upper Hnngary speedily fell into hb hands ; while the Turks, profiting by these 
tronbles, look Gran, Visegrad, and Novigrad, and his irregidar troops threatened 
Styria and Honma. ^o country was now in a deplorable state. The emperor's 
soldiers plundered for want of pay, and the heyducs because it was their habit. 
The p caa antr y in many places had wholly abandoned their habitations and fled to 
the mountdns or into Poland, often dying of hunger on the way. The flocks and 
herds werti abandoned ; all cultivation or tillage ceased. Austria itself was not 
much better off. The Turks and Hungarians ravaged it without scmple ot 
Prom the towers of the churches at Vienna, fifteen towns or villages 

• KnoUn's Hiitory of tbe Turk*, azt. Achmet. 
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might be seen on fire, all at once, in the surrounding country, lighted either 
by the rebels or the emperor's own soldiers.* Everywhere was confusion and 
disorder. 

During all this time Rodolph displayed the utmost apathy and indifference. It 
was his intolerance and bigotry which had kindled the flame, but he left it to 
other hands to extinguish it. While the Turks and Hungarians were ravaging his 
dommions, he was secluded in his palace at Prague, pursuing his favourite studies, 
surrounded by astrologers, chemists, painters, turners, engravers, and mechanics. 
He became irritable almost to frenzy, drove his confidential ministers from his 
presence, and suffered himself to be guided entirely by his mistresses, whom he 
changed with every moon.* He had a brother Mathias, who was as much 
distinguished by *his vigour, activity, talent, and magnanimity, as he for his 
indolence, sloth, and suspiciousness of temperament. Kodolph feared and 
persecuted him ; his early life was one of trial and vicissitude, but his abilities 
gradually asserted themselves, and he was at last, appointed to the governorship 
of Hungary, where he greatly distinguished himself against the Turks. In 1605 
he became heir presumptive to Rodolph by the death of. his brother Ernest. 
Rodolph, however, still refused to allot him a proper establishment, or permit him 
to marry ; but Mathias bore all these slights and insults with patience and good 
temper, and used every means to make himself popular with all parties, both in 
Hungary and in Austria. As Rodolph sunk into contempt and ridicule, he rose in 
importance; and in the commencement of the year 1606, when the Austrian 
monarchy seemed on the point of dissolution, the other members of the Hapsburg 
family acknowledged him the head of the house, and promised him their support 
and assistance in all things. Before, however, taking any decisive steps for taking 
possession of the crown, he determined to use his best endeavours to restore peace 
in Hungary. For this purpose he gained over Illeshinsky, Botskai's prime minister, 
and by his advice offered his master most liberal terms, from the knowledge that 
he was labouring under a mortal disease. Peace was, therefore, concluded upon the 
following terms ; — '' First, that the question of religious toleration should remain in 
the same state as in the reigns of Ferdinand and Maximilian, and that the arbitrary 
clause introduced into the decrees by Rodolph should be suppressed ; secondly, 
that Mathias should be lieutenant«gGneral of the kingdom, having under his orders 
the palatine still to be elected ; thirdly, that Botskai should preserve the title of 
prince of Transylvania and a part of Hungary ; and fourthly, that on the failure of 
his male issue, these territories should revert to the house of Austria." To thes^ 
special articles a general clause was added, declaring that the king should hereafter 
observe the ancient laws and immimities of the kingdom ; that the palatine shoxQd 
be elected by the. Hungarians, in the manner prescribed by the laws; that the 
governments, the administration of the finances, and all other charges and officea 
whatsoever, should be confided to the Hungarians ; that all property pledged to 
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foreigners shofuld be redeemed, and that all foreigners should be required to take 
their departure. 

A truce of twenty years was, at the same time, concluded with the Turks, on 
condition that both parties should remain in possession of the territories which 
they then held ; and the dishonourable tribute which the two preceding Austrian 
sovereigns had been paying to the Porte was to cease by the presentation to the 
sultan of a voluntary gift of 200,000 dollars. This treaty, at last, restored peace 
to Hungary, but at the expense of her unity and independence. Some idea may 
be formed of the state of weakness and lassitude to which these long wars had 
reduced the country— e century before so powerful — by a statement of the divisions 
into which it had been split up by the various factions. 

Hungary with Croatia, Sclavonia, and the frontiers, was then reckoned to cover 
an area of 4,427 square miles, and Transylvania one of 736. Of these 5,163 miles 

Turkey possessed . - . - . 1,859 

Botskai in Hungary - 1,346 "i _ 2 082 

in Transylvania 736 ) " ' - 

And Austria only 1,222 

Total 5,163* 

Sotskai died in 1606, and was succeeded by Sigismond Kakoczi, who, however, 
soon abdicated in favour of Crabriel Bathori. 

This treaty, called the " Pacification of Vienna," was concluded on the 23rd of 
<^vi.xic, 1606, by the Archduke Mathias and by the ministers of Botskai. It had 
(tk^ force of law in Hungary, and was inserted in the body of laws under the 
al>ove title. The emperor ratified it in the August following, but not without 
tti.ia.ch delay and great reluctance. Although he had given Mathias full power to 
coxiclude it, he expressed himself greatly dissatisfied with its tenour, and even 
^'e^:iit so far as to call a diet of the empire to demand succours for continuing the 
^^.T. He had doubtless discovered the secret compact which had been entered 
^ to between Mathias and the other princes of the family, and his jealousy being 
^^vi.8ed, he began to use every means in his power to bring about his destruction 
0*" downfal. By a series of intrigues, he managed to separate the interests of his 
ot.l^er kinsmen from those of his brother ; and the latter, at last saw that if he 
ttieant to accomplish his schemes, there was no resource left but an appeal to force, 
before reaoorting to open violence, however, he took every means to avoid all risk 
of &ihire. He summoned a meeting of the Hungarian states at Presburg, 
coneiKated the piotestants by a confirmation of all their rights, and induced them 
to enter into a confederation with •deputies of Austria, binding themselves to con- 
sider as enemies all who should offer any opposition to the Pacification of Vienna. 
They granted him troops ; he marched into Bohemia : and Rodolph, after a feeble 
resistaaee, found himself abandoned by all his supporters, and compelled to resign 

* La Hongrie Historique, p. 163. 
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into the hftnds of Mathias, Hungary, Ausiiia. and Moravia, and to guarantee to 
him the succession to the crown of Uohemia ; Mathias in the meantime bearing the 
title of king elect of that kingdom, with the consent of the stales. Kodolph, 
at the same time delivered up ihe Hungarian regalia, which for some limo put J 
had been kept at Prague, 

The reputation which Mathias had acquired in the Hungarian wars, the evident I 
superiority to his brother in all the qualities which form a ruler which he ha(t 1 
displayed, and the repeated attempts which Rodolph bad made for the destnictios J 




of their liberties, made the Hungarians hail tiie thauge with delight; 
was, therefore, elected and crowned with great pomp and solemnity. But the die*-- 
with a wbe indifference to the glare of fetes and .pageantry, deierniined not to los* 
sight of the opportunity which was now afforded them, of recorcring and securir»S 
their rights and priTileges. All their demaniia were therefore drawn up in * 
regular capitulation, and presented to the new king for his consent, and Math**' 
yielding to necessity, assented to their propos^ul.s and signed a compact conlaio*^'^ 
the following atipulations : — 1. Religious liberty waa guaranteed to all. 2. 1 ""^ 
king should propose to the diet four candidates for the office of palatine, t.^^*" 
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over by a native of the country. 5. The Jesuits could not possess real property iai 
the country. 6. All offices and employments should be filled by natives. 7. 114^ 
king should reside in the country, and dtiiing his temporary absence should be 
represented hy the palatine, who should be gifted with full powers, &c.'' If these 
conditions were considered exorbitant, lilathlas did WTong in accepting them if 
he afterwards had aliy intention of making efforts to evade them. Bat as the 
emissaries of Rodoljih wore busy in the diet bidding against him for populu 
favour, he had neither time for consideralion nor for hesitation. 

The catliolic priesthood no loonor beard of tho cunccssions which had been 
made to protestantism and religious liberty, than they commenced to storm and 
protest. At the head of (his patty was Peter PuzmAny, the archbishop of 
Strigonia, and through his infiucncfl every effort was made to rouse the coane 
passions and prejudices of the multitude against the Lutherans. Their iottiguei 
were counteracted, however, by the firmness and nbilily of Oeorge Thurzo, the 
palatine, himself a proteslant. Ilo was not conlcnl, however, with proteclii^ 
their freedom in Hungary only. He induced the diet lo iuterfeie with the emperoi 
on behalf of A\istrla, which was then torn Ly religious dissensions. In Crosti«« 
however, he was Uas fortunate. I'rote<tantism had there never made mutbdj 
progress. The p40p]c were of a eonrsc and auperatitioua temperament, and wortV 
in complete EuVjcction lo the priests. They declared, " thot they would sooner " 
separate from Hungary than huve their country invivded by that abominable pelt 
called LulhEtonism."* The clergy, always indcfnligable, pntlent, and persevering, 
when the Interests of their own order are in danger, lost no opportunity of stirring 
up discontent In the minds of their adherents, and new fuel was added to the 
flame which they had kindled, by the outbreak of atiother rerolution in Transyl- 
vania. Gabriel BalhoH, Who bad lucceeded Siglatnood Bathori on the throne of 
the principality, had suRiired his U^entiou.sness to tempt him into insulting the 
wives of some of the noblss, who imlantly fell upon him and murdered hira ; and 
in his place Gabriel BetHlem, a bravo warrior and an able statesman, i 
unanimously elected, with Ibc consent and approbation of the sultun. Under biiil 
KDVetftDient hla dominions enjoyed a full measure of peace and tranquUllt)', i 
began to recover from ihc horrible devastations of preceding years. He did t 
howeVen Mstiffle his dignity without dispute, I'raniylvnnia had been secured ■ 
the house of Auslri.i, on the death of Botekai, by the Pacification of VIcDfll 
and Malhias was, of course, now anxious to enforce his rights, and be conaidetf 
the present opportunity (1617) favourable, as the Turk* were engaged In wars o 
the side of Asia and Poland. He therefore summoned a diet of the empire, to I 
the throne of which he had succeeded in 1612 by the death of Rodolph, for the 
purpose of obtaining succours to enforce the fulfilment of the treaty of Vienna, 
and to expel the Turks from Moldavia and Wallachia, where they had recently 
established waywodes dependent on the Porte. But the diet refased all aid. Tbi 
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prolestants were dissatisfied with Iiia conduct towards them, and succeeded in 
outToling his adherenls. He met with no better success on applying to a general 
usembty of the siales of the whole of his dominions, and at last was obliged to 
MTe his dignity by taking advantage of the presence of Turkish ambassadors in 
Vienna, to conclude a peace with the sultan for a further period of twenty years, 
with additional explanatory articles, and no mention being made tn it of Tran- 
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aj-Ivania, the rights of Oabtiel Bethlera were thus tacitly recognised. Mathias 
died soon after, in 1619, leaving his crown to his cousin, Ferdinand II. 




CHAPTER XVL 

WARS OF OABBIEL BETHLEM AKD FEBDINAND 11. AXD III. 

A.D. 1619—1654. 

A MAN less qualified for the duties of the office he was called upon to administer^ 
probably could not have been found in the whole range of the Austrian dominicms» 
than Ferdinand II. When he was elected to fill the throne he found the state 
labouring in the throes of a religious revolution, his subjects divided into two great 
parties of polemical combatants, who made every town, and even house, an arena 
f jr their ferocious and fanatical quarrels. The safety — nay the very existence^-of 
the Church of Rome was threatened. The rise of the reformation had astoniBhed 
her; its successes had exasperated and alarmed her. There was no engine of 
fraud or violence that was not put in motion to crush it at once and for ever. 
The new doctrines were rushing over her domains like a flood, obliterating all 
the old bulwarks, which she had erected in a thousand years of conquest, to 
circumscribe and extirpate freedom of thought. Ileason had long ceased to 
be her friend ; for centuries before she had declared war against it as a traitor 
to God, and the handiwork of the devil, with which no good christian, could 
have any dealings without running the risk of an eternity of roasting. She 
therefore, bid complete defiance to it ; and it, in its turn, never worked but for her 
damage and detriment. She had gone on building her claims on tradition, till 
tradition, like an ancient pile, began to topple and give way, amidst the jeers and 
laughter of the profane heretics, who could see no necessary connexion between 
truth and antiquity. Long trained in habits of command, accustomed to implicit 
obedience, on proceeding to punish the rebellion of the deserters, she was 
astonished to find force repelled by force, authority by argument. The course of 
a prince who found himself called upon to arbitrate between her and her recited 
subjects, was sufliciently clear to any mind which prejudice or the spirit of party had 
not clouded. He should have proclaimed liberty of conscience to aU, and eon* 
tented himself with confining the combatants to a war of words, and preventing 
their dogmas merging by an easy transition into blows. He should have rstised the 
law out of the mire of faction, and abashed the howling bigots by placing them 
face to face with justice— calm, passionless, inflexible. He should have made 
security for life and property independent of all opinions, and paid no more 
attention to the thunders of Rome than to the rancorous denunciations of the 
Lutherans. The former had no vested interest in men's opinions— she might as 
well talk of a vested interest in a wave of the ocean ; and the latter, in claiming 
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full liberty for themselves, were bound, as a duty of prime importance, to respect 
the liberty and the convictions of others. 

Instead of being a mediator between these parties, Ferdinand showed himself, 

from the first moment of his reign, a violent and unscrupulous partisan. His 

mother was a pious catholic ; his guardians the archdukes Ernest and Maximilian, 

who had charge of him after his father^s death, were bigoted catholics ; and he 

completed his education at the university of Ingolstadt, under the care of the 

Jesuits, and came out a full-blown bigot. He declared that had he been as free 

as his brothers, he would have entered the order ; but without submitting himself 

to their rules, he possessed a full measure of the intolerance and hatred to 

pKotestaotism which at that time characterised them. He frequently declared 

that he would sooner live with his family in banishment, or beg his bread from 

door to door, and submit to every possible injury and insult, than yield an inch of 

giroiind to the perverse principles of Lutheranism. When he ascended the throne, 

he refused to confirm the privileges which his father Charles had granted to the 

protestants of his dominions in Stjrria. He made a pilgrimage to Loretto, and 

Towed on his knees before the image not to desist from his efforts imtil he had 

extirpated heresy in his dominions ; and at Rome his zeal was fired and confirmed 

1^ consecration at the hands of Pope Clement VIH. On his return, he banished 

all protestant preachers and schoolmasters. In place of protestant seminaries, he 

founded colleges of Jesuits ; and commissioners, by his orders, traversed the whole 

eountrj, restoring the old churches to the catholics, and demolishing the new ones 

and the school-houses which the reformers had erected. Notwithstanding their 

knowledge of his antecedents, little opposition, strange to say, was ofiered to his 

election in Bohemia, and still less in Hungary. He was crowned at Presburg in 

1618, as successor to Mathias. The latter died in March, 1619, leaving the 

wkola of his dominions in a state of terrible agitation : and when Ferdinand 

mscended the three thrones to which he had succeeded, he saw nothing around 

l>at discord and rebellion. The protestants were everywhere ready to take up 

arms for the defence of their rights, which Ferdinand, during the latter years of 

Mathian's reign, had grossly outraged. The storm was already brewing, which,' 

^hen it burst, raged for thirty years in the celebrated war, which during nearly 

the whole of that period turned the fairest countries of Europe into a smoking 

battlefield ; but which has derived interest, and even lustre, in the eyes of the 

preaent generation from its forming the subject of two of the finest productions of 

Schiller's pen.* 

The Germaii protestants rose in insurrection under the celebrated coimt Thum, 
« man of great military skill, daring enterprise, and deep ambition. He speedily 
formed relations with those in Hungary and Bohemia, and the whole of the latter 
coimtry was soon in the power of the insurgents. Ferdinand had not yet beeH 
raised to the imperial dignity, and the protestants hastened to use every means to 

. ♦ "History of the Thirty Years' War " and " Wancnstein." 
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depose him from the throne of Bohemia. A general diet of delegates from the 
various states of the kingdom was held at Prague, in July, 1619, ii| whicli a list 
of grievances was drawn up, charging him with having hrokea his coroaation 
oath hy interfering in the government during the life of Mathias, with having 
commenced war without the consent of the diet, and with having devastated tlit 
country with foreign troops, and having sought hy transferring the eventual euo^ 
cession to the Spanish princes to reduce them under a hateful and despotic yolie^ 
and ended hy offering the imperial crown to the elector palatine Frederick, wt&Q 
accepted it with fear and trembling. He was crowned at Prague, and ficH^owv 
)edged by all the protestant states of Europe. 

No sooner was this done than Gabriel Bethlem entered Hungary, in answer te 
the call of the protestants of that country, at the head of a large army— t^toek 
Cassau, Tieman, Newhasel, dispersed the imperial forces under Homonai, aeal 
1 8,000 men to enforce count Thum, got possession of Presburg by treachery^ 
and seized upon the regalia. The fate of the unfortunate Frederick is well known* 
Overwhelmed by the vigorous measures of Ferdinand, his armies were driv^i from 
one post to another by the imperial forces, under the duke of Bavaria and the 
famous count Tilly, until they made their last stand under the walls of Prague* 
The Bohemian army in vain sought to throw up defences amongst the ravines of 
the White Mounlain. They were furiously attacked ; the Hungarian cavalry were 
routed in the first onset, and after a battle of an hour*s duration, in which the 
Moravian troops, under the prince of Anlialt and the young count Thum, displayed 
the most indomitable valour, were utterly routed, with the loss of 5,000 men, lOQ 
standards, and all the artillery. 

When the armies were on the point of engaging, Frederick, instead of placing 
himself at their head and setting his life and fortune upon the issue, sat down to 
preside at an entertainment given in honour of the English ambassador. It wes 
in vain that messengers from the field came to say that it was absolutely neoessary 
that he should encourage the troops by his presence. He steadfastly refused 
to quit the scene of the festivities ; and it was only when a courier came to 
announce to him, that fortune was declaring against him, that he consented to 
mount and ride forth. He ascended the ramparts on the side next the White 
Mountain just in time to see his army flying in mad confusion towards the city 
before the victorious legions of the emperor. His ofHcers offered to collect the 
remnant of the troops within the city, and the burghers armed and volunteered tq 
defend it to the last extremity, but in vain. Nothing could induce Frederick to 
remain. He ^ed in the night, and died some time after in indigence and exile.* 



• The battle of Prague excited great attention all over Europe. In the days of our 
grandmothers no young lady was considered to have completed her education till she could 
perform on the harpsichord the welUknown piece of music, which imitates the charge of 
the cavalry, the roar of the artillery, the groans of the wounded, and the trumpet of victory, 
as heard on that famous field. It is only within the memory of the present generation that 
young gentlemen have ceased to ask for it, and yoimg misses to simper and comply. 
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Qabiiel SeUUem for a long time supported the prestige acquired by his earlier 
successes. Ho was proclaimed king of Hungary, and obtained considerable 
adTiiitage« over two generals of ability and reputation whom the emperor had 
opposed to him. A treaty of peace was, however, at last concluded, upon the 
conditions that he withdrew his garrisons |rom the places he had captured 
during the war, surrendered the crown, and abandoned the title of king. 
The emperor, on his side, agreed to assign him the duchies of Oppelen and 
^tibor in Silesia, and to allow him to retain for life Cassau, Tokay, Mungatz 
Szathmar, and Esseck, with seven counties of Hungary, and to grant the 
protestanta complete toleration ; but, as a set-off against this latter concession, he 
insisted upon the restoration of the Jesuits, who had been expelled in the reign of 
Msthias. In consequence of this peace, Ferdinand soon after held a diet at 
Presborg, where he restored the regalia with great pomp, and had the satisfaction 
of witnessing the coronation of his empress Eleanora, whom he had recently 
married. As he was well aware that it was only by maintaining Hungary in a 
state of tranquillity that he could hope to make head against the powerful 
confederacy which the German protestant^ had formed against him, he not only 
granted a general amnesty and fulfilled his promise of toleration, but approved of 
the choice of a protestant palatine. 

He did not long adhere to his good intentions. His antmug against the 

reformed party, still further inflamed by the war he was now carrying on with 

the king of Denmark, soon began to show itself once more in a series of acts of 

-^ petty hostility, more remarkable as omens of what was to follow than for their 

real niischief. Bethlem complained that the duchies that had been promised him 

ia Silesia had not been given him ; that due respect had not been shown to hb 

ambassadors ; that Jagemdorf and others of his friends had been persecuted and 

harassed ; and finally, that the stipulations inserted in the treaty relating to the 

protestant religion had not been carried into effect.* He therefore collected an 

army of 45,000 men, joined his forces with those of Mansfeldt, the general of the 

confederacy, after his victory over the imperialists at Fresburg ; and at the same 

tine the bashaw of Buda entered Lower Hungary at the head of a large force, 

dtptured yaiious fortresses in the district of Gran, and laid siege to ^ovigrad. 

Tbey were opposed by two able generals, the famous Wallenstein and 

^wtasemberg, but without checking their progress. Wallenstein, however, 

followed lilansfeldt into Hungary, where the two armies remained for some time 

ioActive in the presence of one another ; but famine, disease, and the approach pf 

winter at last brought the contest to a close. The king of Denmark had been 

^fcated, and Gabriel Bethlem began to fear that the whole force of the Austrians 

^'^onXd now be directed against him, and concluded a iruce. The bashaw of Buda 

^eax-e^ the winter, and followed his example ; and Mansfeldt, finding himself thus 

abax:i.4oQed^ disbanded his soldiers, sold his artillery and military stores to the 

« HiBtoire des Eevolutlons de Hongrie, p. 62. 
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Turks, and set out for Venice through Bosnia with only twelve officers, bat died 
at Zara on his way, and thus rid the house of Austria of one of its most 
formidable enemies.* The treaty of peace was again renewed, the truce with the . 
Turks prolonged. 

Ferdinand II., following the practice of his predecessors, caused his son Ferdi- 
nand III. to be elected and crowned king of Hungary in 1 626. Bethlem once 
more seized this opportunity of renewing the hostilities. His disposition was rest- 
less, and his ambition boundless ; the feelings of the Viennese court towards 
the Hungarians were known to be anything but kindly ; the protestants were in 
a state of continual insecurity and alarm, everything seemed favourable for com- 
mencing another campaign. His cotu-age was greater than his fortune. He at 
first obtained some successes over General Schlick, near Presburg, but his star 
soon paled its fires before the more redoubtable genius of Wallenstein, and he 
was compelled once more to sue for peace. He pledged himself to furnish 
no more aid to the Bohemian rebels, and Ferdinand promised on his part an 
adherence more strict than ever to the Pacification of Vienna. Bethlem survived 
this truce only three years, and his death in 1629, relieved the Austrians ^m a 
load of anxiety. 

The Transylvanians elected George Rakotski to fill his place, and during 
nearly four years Hungary and Transylvania enjoyed the blessings of peace and 
tranquillity. At last, Ferdinand believing that the Turks, in consequence of the 
recent confirmation and prolongation of the truce, would not attempt to interfere, 
determined to reduce the latter into the form of a province of the Austrian • 
dominions.! He justified his enterprise by the plea that Transylvania was 
formerly dependent upon Hungary, and that in accordance with treaties which 
had been several times renewed and confirmed, it should of right revert to- the 
house of Austria upon the death of Bethlem. But there was reason to tsar that 
he had other objects in view than a mere assertion of the rights of the archdacal 
crown. If Transylvania were re-united to Hungary, it would form a powerful 
ally for the patriotic party in their struggles against Austrian domination. But if, 
on the other hand, it were annexed to Austria, it would facilitate the execution of 
any designs against the Hungarians which the emperor might entertain. The 
palatine, Nicholas Esterhazi, accordingly received orders from Ferdinand to attack 
Cassau and Transylvania, and compel Rakotski to relinquish his claima to: the 
prin^ip«dity, and deliver it up to the Austrian general. : . The war ended as might 
be expected, where the attacking party was only half in earnest. No sooner .did 
Rakotski appear on the banks of the Teyss, than the palatine took flight, and. 
justified his apparent pusillanimity, by assuring the emperor that the enterprise 

* Coxe's History of the House of Austria, voL L part ii. p. 806. 

t ** Csesar Esterhazum Palatinnm amio seculi decimi septimi trigesimo, cum imtructi mana 
ut TranBylvaniam in provinciaa formam redigeret et septem comitatus ad Patiscum amnem, 
una cum urbe Cassovia reciperet, m\Bit,"— Chronicle of ParchUiw under Ferdinand III, 
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could not end well, and that on the whole it would be much better to leave prince 
George in the peaceable possession of his dominions. Ferdinand now saw that 
he must choose other agents than the Hungarians for the execution of his design, 
and determined that the next time, the Germans alone should be the agents of his 
will. But this nation, the ever ready tool of despots, were hateful to the Magyars, 
and doubly hateful to the Transylvanians, and their very appearance on the 
frontiers would have been sufficient to have kindled the flame of revolt from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. This was not the only difficulty that the 
emperor had to contend against. He was at that moment engaged in a contest 
with Gustavus Adolphus, the chivalrous and unfortunate king of Sweden, which 
tfasreatened the security of his throne and the integrity of his empire, and which 
needed all the resources at his command for its maintenance. He was, therefore, 
reluctantly obliged to postpone his designs against Transylvania to a more con- 
venient season, and Kakotski had time to take measures for his defence, and for 
compelling Austria to acknowledge his title by soliciting foreign aid. The sultan 
had the strongest possible interest in supporting him, and, therefore, readily 
eoBsented to despatch a large force .towards Newhcisel, whose presence extorted 
from Ferdinand a promise to abstain in future from all interference in the internal 
afiairs of Transylvania. 

(1632.) Whether it was that Kakotski did not think himself justified in relying 
upon Ferdinand's promises, or that the measure of success, which had as yet 
marked his career, had awakened within him bolder and more ambitious 
hopes, he now seemed resolved to push his pretensions beyond the bounds 
of his principality, and to profit by the favourable disposition which waa 
evinced towards him by the Hungarians. Either wilh the desire of aug- 
menting the number of his partizans, or of lending lustre and sanctity to his 
quarrel, he made religion the pretext of a new outbreak. He accordingly rabed a 
large army,- and set out on his march towards Hungary. Unable to oppose him 
with its own forces, the court of Vienna was compelled to raise up enemies 
against him by intrigues, which were remarkable for their success. Csaki, the 
general of the troops of Gabriel Bethlem*s widow, who still held possession of 
the {oxttesB of Tokay, kept him for a long time engaged ; and Stephen Bethlem, 
who had killed one of his relations, sought to protect himself from his vengeance 
■\jj oollecting a horde of Tartars and Tuiks, and for a loi^ time harassed and 
annoyed him by a series of irregular attacks. In addition to this, the sultan, to 
hia great surprise and chagrin, held out some threats of invading his dominions. 
Thus foiled, Rakotski was not only compelled to solicit a reconciliation with 
Ferdinand, but to seek it with a show of cordiality which he was far from feeling.* 
Tranquillity was thus again restored. 

In 1635, the peace of Prague gave a death-blow to the protestant confederacy, 
and rendered Ferdinand's influence paramount all over Germany. Wallenstein, 

* Histoire dcs Revolutions de Hongrie p. 64. 
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the extxaordinary man whose talents, courage and ambition made him the dMad 
and envy of his contemporaries, and made the Austrian emperor fear the succeMCt 
of his armies almost as much as their defeats, had been ren^oved by assassination ; 
the young king of Hungary had given incontestible proofs of valour and oonduct» 
by defeating the Confederates in a bloody battle at Nordlingen, ^d h^d been 
elected king of the Eomans ; John de Wert, and other Austrian generals, had 
repelled the attacks and humbled the pride of France ; the Thirty Years* Was, 
originated by the worst of passions of the human heart, supported by the ruin of 
nations, a lavish expenditure of treasure, and the blood and bereavement of two 
generations, was now all but at an end ; everywhere the star of the housa of 
Hapsburg was in the ascendant. But in this uprise of Austria, Hungary aaw 
the prospect of her own downfal. The weakness of the one was the streiigtli 
and opportunity of the other, and Hungarian liberties were never more in danger 
than when the Austrian eagle was fluttering its pinions in victory. 

Qn the 15th of February, 1G37, in the midst of all these successes, Ferdinand 
died, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, of a decline brought on by incessant 
anxiety and continual fatigues of mind and body — ^after one of the meet 
eventful reigns recorded in history. Ho was brave in danger, firm in adverai^, 
sagacious, persevering, and energetic; but he was a blindly and childishly 
superstitious devotee, an inveterate bigot, and was devoured by an ambition 
which allowed no obstacles foimded on humanity, justice, or good faith to Btund 
in its way. 

Ferdinand was succeeded by his son Ferdinand IH. This prince had, when 
crowned king of Hungary, entered into the same engagements as all his prede^ 
cessors, to govern the Hungarians according to the laws and constitutions of the 
kingdom ; but it soon became apparent that he treated these engagements with 
the utmost contempt, and there was hardly a single article in the code against 
which he did not direct an attack. Nevertheless, as the Hungarian protestants 
had now become obnoxious to him in the extreme, in consequence of their con^ 
nexlon with the German protestants, the sworn enemies of his house, it was 
against them that he gave most evidence of enmity and repugnance. He took 
every means in his power to diminish their number, and expelled many of their 
ministers. As Kakotski had several times proclaimed himself the protestor of 
protestantism and of Hungarian liberty in general, to him they naturally looked 
for aid in this emergency. Before undertaking their defence, however, he deter«^ 
mined to assure himself against all contingencies by seeking assistance from the- 
Turks. The sultan, Ibrahim, gave them every promise of support. He next drew 
up a statement of Hungarian grievances — those of the protestants in particular-;-^ 
and laid it before Ferdinand. The Austrian cabinet perceiving, however, that the 
sultan was occupied by the czar of Muscovy, who had taken the fortress of Asov, 
and by the knights of Malta, and still more by his projects against the Venetians* 
and relying upon the truce of seven years, which had bean concluded sometime 
previously, paid no attention to the document whatever. This irritated Rakotski, 
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who forthwith issued a manifesto, complaining ** that the house ef Austria, in 
violation of several treaties heretofore entered into, was placing Hungary amongst 
the numher of its hereditary provinces ; that contrary to* the same treaties, it had 
removed the protestants from places of trust and dignity, deprived them of their 
livings, and expelled their ministers; that in making a point of establishing 
Austrians in the kingdom, it violated all law, neglected the care of the frontiers, 
and everything that was of profit or importance to the nation." All this enlisted 
the sympathies of the Hungarians on his side ; but a victory gained over Bonchaim, 
the Austrian general, speedily increased his army to 60,000 men. He took Cassau, 
Neiisoh), C2|iemnitz, and several other places, and advanced as far as Eperies, where 
he {loUivliied a proclamation exhorting the Hungarians to insuireetion. Ferdinand 
was at iiil greatly embarrassed. The flower of his forces were engaged in a 
distaat war in Jutland,* but he managed to collect together 10,000 men, who kept 
Raliotski's numerous but undbciplined and predatory hordes in check, an4 at the 
saiiia time renewed the truce with the Turks for twenty years. Rakotski, finding 
he was not likely to meet with the support which the French and the sultan had 
pnMnised him before setting out on his enterprise, was compelled to desist from 
hqsl&ities, and fi^l back withiii his own frontiers. In the following year, 1645, 
h^ fbtmed a league with the Swedes, who were pressing Austria so ha(rA that 
Vienna itself was threatened, and entering Hungary at the head of 2d,0Q0 men, 
seal his to^ to Bounn, which Tortenscm with 8,000 was besieging, and detached 
6,000 to join a corps under the Swedish general Douglas, which spread such 
alarm to Presburg, that the crown and regalia were removed.* 

Ferdinand was now in desperate straits, but taking advantage of some 

bickerings between Rakotski and the Swedes, he brought about a negotiation 

with the latter, which ended^ in a treaty of peace, which >vould have been most 

advantageous, not only to the Rakotski family in particular, but to the Hungarians 

in general, had Ferdinand been as faithful in fulfilling his promises as he was 

ready in making them. The articles are recorded in the acts of the diet for the 

year 1647, and lay down an obligation on Ferdinand's part to observe Andrew's 

decree, forbid the alienation of crown property, determine the choice of deputies 

for the diets and the manner of giving their suffrages, banish from the kingdom 

all foreign troops, and forbid the drafting of Hungaiians for military service into 

foreign countries ; interdict the bestowal of offices upon foreigners (how often was 

this done in vain ! ), and make it indispensable on the part of the sovereign to 

make known to the diet all treaties entered into with the Porte or other powers on 

their behalf. Nor were the protestants forgotten. The record contains an ample 

list of the churches, schools, &c., which were then restored to them, or bestowed 

Upon them newly in the different provinces, towns, and villages of the kingdom. 

Rakotski was formally recogpiised as the legitimate prince of Transylvania ; the 

^even counties which had been held by Gabriel Bethlem were ceded to him, as 

* Ck>xe*8 History of the House of Austria, vol. L part ii. p. 938. 
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well aa Ihe duchies of Oppelen and Ralibor in Silcsiu, and ihe litle uf piincc of 
the empire was conferred upon him and his descendants for ever. 

This trealy was confirmed nt the diet held in 16i7; and nt the same lime 
Ferdinaad caused bis son of the some uaine, and elder brother of Leopold, to be 



^ 
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elected uid crowned king. During his short reign, the country was tranquil; hut 
in 1654 be died, leavbg his tights to Leopold. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

TUB -RETGy OF LEOPOLD. 

A.D. 1655—1697. 

This feiga of Leopold was a period which witnessed events more important to 

Hmigirf than any which preceded it, or have followed it, save onlj.the 

revoliiiioiiary years, 1848 and 1849. No monarch of the house of Austria had 

erer *pidi|^. so determined attacks upon Hungarian liberty, and to none 4id the 

H^Hprkns oppose a braver and more strenuous resistance. Nothing was left 

nnGSed on the one ride to o^mlhrow the constitittion ; nothing was left untried on 

th^UMhltir uphold and d^nd it Few in England know anytlung of the rmuli ; 

fewi^gl the steps which led to it ; «ad #Teii those whose poeition or pnnuits 

haVCSM^ fUeiS^ ac^wafted.with the facts* have formed their j«dgmei^ met so 

much from an impartial weighing of them, as in obedience to the dictates of 

passion or hereditary prejudice. The Hungarians look upon their struggles 

against Leopold as a patriotic defence of privileges legitimized by a thousand years 

of possession ; and the partisans of the house of Austria, on the other hand, 

inveigh against them as the eflforts of a restless and tumultuous people to free 

themselves from the control of their lawful rulers. Unhappily, this is not one of 

those questions upon which the present generation, looking at it in the light of 

history, can form an impartial and unbiased opinion. Blood has flowed in our 

own time in the old quarrel of the seventeenth century. Neither party has 

retreated from the struggle in despair, and poured out its sorrows and regrets in 

the bosom of tradition. The vanquished are not subdued ; the conquerors are 

not triumphant. Success has not lent lustre and legitimacy to rebellion ; but the 

sword cannot root out the chagrin of defeat, and the hope of revenge. 

Leopold was elected to the throne of Hungary at Presburg, in 1655, during 

the lifetime of his father, when but fifteen years of age. The usual conditions were 

offered for his acceptance by the diet, before conferring the crown upon him, and 

he accepted and swore to observe them, and embodied them in a special diploma 

'Which he caused to be inserted in the public records :*— 

I. Tliat he would preserve inviolate all and singular, the franchises, immuni- 
ties, privileges, laws, statutes, and customs of the kingdom. 

• Arts, of the year 1655. 
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II. That in each diet (which he would assemble as often as possible, at the 
farthest at intervals of no greater length than three years), he would redress all 
sound grievances {gravamina). 

III. That he would administer the affairs of Hungary by means of Hungarian 
ministers, and would deliberate upon them with them ; and that for no reason, 
and upon no pretence whatsoever, would he suffer his Hungarian subjects to be 
sent, taken, or carried before foreign tribunals. 

IV. That he would confer the government of the frontiers, and all other offices 
in accordance with Article XI., of the year 1608.* 

V. The fifth article, which is rather lengthy, relates to tribunals prescribed by 
law, and the abolition of the long and intricate forms of pleading, by which 
justice was delayed and the suitors injured, and of the decision of controversies by 
e^Ltraordinary commissioners assuming arbitrary powers, which, till the accession 
of the house of Hapsburg, were unknown in Hungary, and were utterly opposed 
to the spirit of her laws. 

VI. That for the better preservation of the tranquillity of the kingdom, religious 
affairs should remain upon the same footing as fixed by the Pacification of 
Vienna, and should not be disturbed either by his serenity or by others. 

VII. That he would observe all the ordinary forms in the election of th^ 
palatine, and would support and maintain him in the exercise of his authority, 
office, and jurisdiction. 

Villi That he would provide for the security of the frontiers. 

IX. That the free towns, and those of the mountains, should be secured in tluif 
enjoyment of their rights, liberties, and privileges. 

X. That he would not remove the Hungarian crown out of the kingdom, tipoil 
any pretext whatsoever, nor by any address or artifice. 

XI. That he woidd not alienate any part of the kingdom, but on thtf 
contrary, would regulate the differences existing between Hungary, Poland^ 
and Silesia, upon the question of boundaries, and would use every endeavour 
to restore to the former all that she might have lost, or have been unjustly 
deprived of. 

XII. The alliances entered into with Bohemia, Transylvania, and with th^ 
other provinces, should be maintained in full force, in accordance with the treaty 
of Vienna. 

XIII. That he would faithfully observe all that was contained in Article II. of 
the diet of the year 1608, relative to the means of preserving the public peaces 
and the prohibition against declaring war without the knowledge of the states, dr 
introducing foreign troops into the kingdom. 

XIV. That the castles of Pemstein, Kobersdorff, Gintz, Forchvenstein, Kseil* 



* " The command of the ffontien, as well in this as in the above«mentioned kinj^oms 
(Croatia, &c.), shall be conferred upon natives of Hungary, or upon those of the provinces 
dependent on her." 
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stiadty and Homstein, shoidd retiain tinder the jurisdiction of the Hungarian 
crown. 

XV. The fifteenth has reference to the redemption of some towns mortgaged to 
the Poles. 

XYI. The soldiers who had obtained any privilges from his majesty the 6m- 
peror, should enjoy them under the reign of his serenity the king. 

XVil. His serenity promised the states that, during the life of his imperial aild 
royal majesty the emperor, the latter should in no way interfere in the gorem- 
ment of Hungary.f 

These express stipulations were dictated on the part of the Hungarians by A 
distrust which their experience of the bad faith of the Austrian court more than 
justified. The folly of trusting to these precautions, however, when not backed 
up by more powerful weapons thaii oaths or arguments, soon became apparent. 
Leopold acting under his father*s advice and direction, subscribed to the compact 
without hesitation, and without any formal retractation laboured all his life after 
to nullify it The means he employed for this purpose, as will be seen in the 
progress of our narrative, were such as appear in the history of every attempt 
made by despotic princes to deprive a democracy of its liberty; constant watch- 
fulness to take advantage of anything in the course of events that might favour 
his schemes ; sometimes open and undisguised oppression, at others subtle 
intrigues scarcely less lamentable and odious in their results than oppression 
itself; constant sowing of division among thd nobles; corruption by promises of 
places at court, pension and emoIumenti^>:'^metiac8B) bribes, and threats of every 
description. 

The first two years of the y^tmg kifig's reigii passed oter without the occurrence 
of any event of importance, tn l6d7 his father died, and during the whole of 
that year he was oecttpied in procuring his election to the imperial crown, and 
combating the intrlguea set on foot by France and SwediHi to deprive him of it. 
Cardinal Mazarin wishing, on behalf o^ the former, to ol)tain it for his youthful 
sovereign Louis XtV., who had but just then ascendtd the throne, and the 
latter willing to sacridce anything to humble the house df Hapsburg. Leopold 
had no sooner securad it, than he found his attention called to the affairs of 
Poland, which had been invaded by Charles Gustavus, king of Sweden, aided by 
George Rakotski, the second of that name, prince of Transylvania, who had 
succeeded his father, with the consent of the states and approbation of the Turks, 
who then exercised a more powerful influence in the affairs of the principality 
than they had done for some years previously. Great confusion had for a long 
while prevailed at Constantinople, in consequence of the turbulence of the 
janiszaries, who, like the preetorian guards at Rome, frequently held in their 

* These castles had been detached from the hereditary provinces and Incorporated with 
tlie khigdam ef Hniigary by ancient treaties with the house of Austriai 

t Histoixe des Berolutians de Hongrie, pp. 70. 
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hands llie destinicE of the emjrire. In IC-IS Mahotnpt IV. necnitltMl ilic lltrotie; tti 
ihe fifth year of his oge : end ihe ufunl erils allcudBnt upon h minorify ^fripie'" 
apgraTflted bv the fontenlions of ihc iromcn of the hnrem, each of wliom a.<pired 
to the sHjircme managcTYipnt of nffiiirs. Tliclr strifes at last led to the outbwali ^ | 
of a long and bioodj- war between Ihc two great military liodies of juni7^ar!ea und 
Kpahis. which for some years filled Ihc empire with violence and bloodshed. ' The' 
Bulhority of the sultan was, however, at lenf-th rcsinred, and the disorders quelled" 
by the ability of two f»ranfl Tirierj", Achmet and Vahnmet Kiupmli. Under thilr" 
rule the a pgresaJTc policy of the Porte wa? resumed, and, aa timal, Its Rttadil.^^J 
covert or overt, were directed chiefly against Austria. - '' 




piu.\(:is vxi^silLEny 



Bakotski's admin is tnit ion, both at homo and abroad, had been nnaakM^f itM 
successful iinlil hia alliance with Sweden against Poland, formed in the hope p('' .fl 
obtaining for himself a reversion of the crown of the latter kingdom. L<^opoI4,^al 
was, however, enabled to counleraet his schemes by inducing Denmark to deeUre i 
war against Sweden — a measure which caused Charles Gnslavus to return precipi- "^ 
tately to his dominions. Aficr his departure Eok^liJti found hiraseU overwhelmed ,,14 
by the attacks of the Poles and Tartars, supported by 10,000 Austrian infantty and , 
6,000 cavalry, whom Leopold hod sent lo their nid. and was compelled to letnA ■ 
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in cpofimion. He bad scarce regained his own dominions when the Turks, wishing 
to profit by his weakness, sent him a stem' reprimand for invading Poland, and 
annouQced their intention of. dethroning him as a refractory vassal. He instantly 
appealed to Leopold for aid, who, in accordance with the 12th article of the compact 
lie had entered into at his election, was bound to afford it. He not only refused, 
liowever, but ibrbade the Hungarians to meddle in the contest, lest it should 
^umkh a pretext to the Ottomans for the invasion of the kingdom. He then sent 
an fomy of Germans into Hungary under the command of General Souche, with 
orders to seize upon those places in Hungary that were held by the Bakotski 
family, and garrison them.* This order was promptly executed, and the unfor- 
tunate Rakotski, abandoned on every side, was attacked by the bashaw of Buda 
-with an army of 25,000 men, while he had but 6,000 to oppose to him. He did 
not decline the combat, but was kitted and defeated, after fighting with heroic 
"bravery, in a battle fought near Clausembiirgh, leaving a widow and a son, Francis, 
aged fifteen, who had been appointed his successor, and who was entrusted to the 
^guardianship of John Kemeny, one of his most successful general5. The Turks 
forced the states of Transylvania to elect in his. stead two princes in succession, 
Bedei and Bartzai, whose tempttcary elevation forms their only claim to notice. 
Ctoeral Souche managed by force or fraud to obtain possession of Tokay, 
Szathmar, Erschit, and Onod ; but he was unable to prevent Great Varadin ffom 
fedling into the hands of the Turks. 

The young prince Francis, sbortly after his father's death, embraced the Roman 
Catholic religion, which was 9ot then dominant in Transylvania, and thus 
alienated the affections of the great mass of the people. Kemeny, forgetful of his 
trust, took advantage of the eircamstance to secure his own election, and having 
deposed and assassinated Barkai, called upon Leopold to aid him against the 
Turks, in which he wis warmly seconded by the Hungarians, who were alarmed 
by the capture of Great Yaradin.f Leopold was but too glad to comply, but the 
force which he sent to his assistance was again a German army, under the 
command of foreign ^cers, in direct violation of the articles of his capitu- 
lation, and which t1^ Himgarians and Transylvanians resented by refusing 
quarters and supplies.' This force was under the command of the famous 

* Coze says that this anny was sent into Hungary at the request of the diet. It is possible 
that this xequest was made with the view of saving Transylvania, but most improbable 
that the diet desired the seizure and occupation of some of the most important towns in 
the >'y>c^*— by Qennan troops, of whose presence, under any pretence whatsoever, they 
had the greatest abhorrencei particularly when we find the second article of their proceedings 
in 16^9 (tbe. year following), expressly forbidding their introduction into the country; and 
wi^Mwy It qnftitisl that those stationed on the firontiers should be officered by Hungarians. 
It isjisSed m tbe HemGirs of KontecuculU, that though the sUtes of Hungary had asked 
for the army, it was badly received when it entered the kingdom ; and they murmured 
gre^y beemse the German general wanted garrisons to place his troops in. This goes to 
eoninii the Huogsxian aeeount of the transaction. 

t C6xe*S BSstory 6f the House of Austria, vol. i., part ii. p. 988 ; Histoire des Revolutions 
de Hoftgris, p. 74. 
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Montecuculli, who, in his memoirs, tells a doleful story of the refusal of the 
Transylvanians to receive any assistance from him, and of their obstinate 
persistence in asserting that they were quite able to manage their own affairs. 
The Turks had expelled Kemeny, and, with the consent of the states, had put 
Michael Apaffi in his place. Montecuculli,* after one or two slight successes i 
was compelled to fall back upon Upper Hungary, after leaving 1,000 horse with 
Kemeny, and a garrison in Clausemburgh. Leopold assembled the states at 
Cassau, and demanded of them quarters for the German troops and liberty to 
place a garrison in Cassau, under the pretence that there was some danger of a 
war with the Turks, and that it was necessary to have a force to oppose them on 
the spot. They refused to comply, and in the meantime the troops had passed 
into Lower Hungary and found quarters there. The states immediately called 
upon the emperor to withdraw them, and settle the question either by declaring 
war at once against the Turks, or by taking measures for the prolongation of the 
peace. A diet was therefore summoned at Presburg in 1C62, which sat from 
May till September, without coming to any conclusion upon the subjects in 
dispute. It charged Leopold witli having violated the constitution, in not having 
supported the war by contributions from the crown domains, and in employing 
foreign officers and soldiers instead of the army of the insurrection, the only force 
which was strictly legal. They also alleged that negotiations had been carried 
on between the courts of Austria and Vienna without their cognizance. After 
weeks of useless recrimination, Leopold proposed, by way of compromise, to 
withdraw 9,000 of his troops to the frontier, to pay the remainder at his expense, 
and subject them to the laws of Hungary and tlie jurisdiction of the palatine. 
But when this offer came to be taken into consideration, the protestants brought* 
forward complaints of renewed persecutions which had been lately set on foot 
against them, and getting in a dispute with the catholics, the diet broke up in 
confusion, without coming to any decision, one way or other. The field was thus 
left free to Leopold to act for the present as he pleased, and he availed himself of 

* Ilaymond, count of Montecuculli, was one of the most extraordinary men of modern 
times. He was of noble Italian family, and was bom at Modena in 1608. He entered the 
army early, and distinguished himself in the imperial forces during the war against the 
Swedes. He was taken prisoner and kept in confinement during two years, the whole of 
which period was devoted to the study of works bearing on his profession. On his liberation 
he served under John de AVcrth in the war in Bohemia in 1657. He was raised to the rank 
of a field-marshal, and until 1664 he was constantly engaged with the Turks in Hungary and 
Transylvania, and closed the campaign by a signal victory gained at St. Gothard in the latter 
year. In 1675 he was selected to command the German army against France, as the only 
general worthy to be matched against Turenne. Between the two they reduced war to an 
art, and their marches, countermarches, manoeuvres, and encampments, were the delight of 
the military oonnoisseurs of the day. Upon the death of Turenne he was opposed by Cciid6, 
and closed his military career by the siege of Philisbiurg. He passed the remainder of his 
life in retirement, occupied in the composition of his memoirs and other literary works. He 
died in October, 1681, aged seventy-two. His books upon the science of war were considered 
unquestionable authority till Napoleon upset his system, and proved that it was possible to 
conquer against all rule. 
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ihe Dpporhmity to enter into negotiations with the Turks, which ended in the 
oonclnsion of a treaty of peace at Temesvar,* but left the grievances of the 
fiangarians completely unredressed. The chief command of the Austrian troops 
remained in the hands of Montecuculli and German officers, without any regard 
whatever being paid to the claims of the palatine. 

The truce, however, had hardly been concluded, when the vizier Kiupriuli, 
wishing to take advantage of the defenceless and distracted state of Hungary, 
burst across the frontier at the head of 100,000 men, and meeting with no oppo. 
dtion from the forces of Montecuculli, which were small in number, and were 
weakened by the hardships of the preceding winter, crossed the Drave at Esseck, 
and the Danube at Buda, cut off a corps stationed at Parkun, captured several 
fortresses of great importance, and detached a predatory corps of Turks and 
Tartars, who extended their ravages as far as Olmutz and threatened Vienna 
itsdf. Kemeny had in the meantime been defeated and killed in a skirmish with 
the Turks, and Apaffi, whom they had nominated as his successor, now attacked 
and captured Zekelheid an*d Clausemburgh, and would have subdued Croatia and 
Styria, had he not been baffled by the valour of Nicholas Zrinyi the worthy 
descendant of the hero of Sziget. The news came like a thunderclap upon 
Leopold, who was lying sick of the small-pox at Vienna. Montecuculli was 
barely able to save himself from destruction, by shutting: himself up in the strong 
poMtion of the Schut, and it was found almost impossible to raise the army of 
the insurrection in the presence of an enemy who swept across the country like a 
whirlwind. There was no resource left, but an appeal to the states of Chris- 
tendom for aid against the common enemy. The German diet was then sitting 
•t Ratisbon, and after some hesitation, agreed to postpone the consideration of all 
other questions for the present, and take measures for aiding the emperor, and 
emisented to maintain a body of 6,500 men for a year. The other princes of 
Bnrope were equally liberal. Pope Alexander VII. forwarded 700,000 Roman 
florins, and allowed the emperor to tax the ecclesiastical property in the Austrian 
dominions. The king of France sent 6,000 men under the command of the 
Count de Coligny, and the Marquis de la Feuillade. The king of Spain, though 
bis resources were impoverished, furnished money or magazines to the full extent 
of bis means ; the king of Sweden added 2,500 men to the contingent, which as a 
member of the empire, he was already bound to furnish. 

At the opening of the campaign, the army under the command of Count 
Hobenlohe took the field, and a great number of trifling combats took place 
between him and the grand vizier, but without any decisive result. The energies 
of the Christian* forces were paralysed by the quarrels between Montecuculli and 
Zrinyi, the ban of Croatia ; the former was as cautious and calculating as the 
latter was fiery and impetuous, and he was exasperated against the Hungarians, 
on account of the poor reception they had given him the preceding campaign. 

* History of the House of Austria, voL L part ii. p. 992. 
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Their differences aided the Turks effectually. They failed in an attack on 
Canisia, and Zrinyi had the mortification of Tvitnesaing the redaction of a 
fortress which he himself had built on the Mura, for ^e express pu^osd nf 
repelling the incursions of the infidels. Irritated by ih\s ill success and also at 
Montecuculli*8 delay, he left the army in disgust to lay his complttnts before the 
emperor. 

Kiupriuli now directed his march towards the frontiers of Styria, and Mbnte- 
cucuUi drawing together the whole of the Christian forces, amounting to 00,000' lA 
all, took his stand behind the Raab in the strong positiol!! of St. Gbthard, ' ib 
oppose his progress. The emperor's own troops were station^ed on the light, 
those of the empire in the centre, and the French and other auxiliaries oh' the left, 
to dispute the passage of the riyer« A body of janizzaries t^ro^sed ' without 
hesitation, and the rest of the army followed, but owing to a sudden rain, a {iart 
was left on the farther shore. The janizzaries were attacked early on the follow*- 
ing morning and thrown into confusion, but being supported by fresh ' Teiii- 
forcements which crossed the river, the Christian forces* were repulsed and bTt)ken, 
asd some fugitives flying to Gatz, announced that the day was lost. But the 
skill of Montecuculli restored the fortune of the combat. His cavalry kept the 
spahis in check, and the janizzaries were routed by the steady diseipline of the 
Germans and the indomitable valour of the French : 8,000 were slain, and nmny 
more were lost in attempting to climb the rugged banks of the Raab. • Amcbg 
the killed on the side of the Turks were the bashaw of Buda, and a son of the 
khan of Crim Tartary ; but they did not on this occasion lose merely in Iheir 
irregular troops accustomed to flight ; but in the disciplinod corps of the janii^ 
zaries, Albanians, and spahis, who, in the figurative language of the east, werfe 
styled the sword and shield of the empire.* 

A success 60 great, and in some measure unlookcd for, led the Hungariams to 
expect that it would be attended by the total expulsion of the Ottomans from 1h^ 
kingdom. But it was no easy matter to keep together the heterogeneous materials 
of which the Christian army was composed, and the jealousy evinced by the 
Hungarians themselves at the presence of foreign troops within their territory 
warned Leopold of the necessity of bringing the war to a speedy close. To t}i$ 
astonishment of everybody, however, he concluded a truce for twenty.one years 
with the grand vizier. The battle was fought on the Ist of Auguei, 1666^ 
and the treaty was signed on the 17th of September. The Turks were' to 
retain Great Varadin and Neuheisel, and ApafE was recognised by the emperor 
as the legitimate prince of Transylvania. Leopold held all the towns« fortresses, 
and counties in Hungary which he had wrested from Rakotski ; ttnd the garriacns 
which had been received in various places during the war were maintained 
there ; and in addition to all this, to render himself still more secure, he bvilt 
a new fortress, Leopoldstadt, on the Waag. The Hungariana, who 'knew 

^ Hiftofre dn IWrdlations de lUngti^f pj 76. 
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notkipg of the treat j and took no part in framing it, were irritated by it in the 
bighest degree:; and denounced it as a flagrant violation of Leopold's capitnla- 
tton. iTbey ^Teai arrested the secretary of the imperial resident in the Turkiah 
«ajBp as bie waa conyeying the treaty to Vienna, and were with difficulty induced 
talU^effLlebiin and restore bis papers. After great delay the states were at 
length persuaded to ratify the conditions of the truce, upon the emperor's pro- 
muin^ |o jeplacethe German troops by Hungarian levies, and to grant no state 
oflice , OT: trust without their knowledge and consent He, at the same time, 
restprfid the cfown of St. Stephen to Preaburg, which, during the war, had been 
wripd away to Vienna. 

: llifl Hungariana now foimd themselves in a more lamentable position than 
^ver« The Turkish bashaw commanding the garrison in Neuheisel began to levy 
tribute, over the whole of Hungary, to the very frontiers of Moravia ; and the 
pe<^le, unable to resist, were compelled to pay it. On appealing to the court of 
VieunAp orders were sent down to them to refuse it in every case ; but no nentioii 
was made of protection or support, though the German troops still occupied the 
garrisiins. The imperialists, secure in their fortified posts, abandoned the opmi 
country to the ravages of the Ottomans, so that it was kept in a state of 4Continuid 
war&re. During this so-called peace, no less than 60,000 men perished upon the 
fronAiem of Vezprim and Papa alone.^ Applications were at last made to Leopold 
lour permission to send a minister to the Porte to complain of these outrages, and 
of tfae. infraction of the treaty ; but this was refused. Such was the posture of 
affairs when the diet assembled at Presburg and Neusohl, in 1668, in a state of the 
Ughest irritation* The emperor sent down commissioners to demand subsidies 
for the support of the foreign troops still remaining in the country, and the 
erection of new fortresses. The deputies steadfastly refused compliance, and 
complained in bitter terms of the scenes of violence which were daily witnessed 
tbronghout the kingdom, worse by far in their results than open and avowed 
hoetiHties, of the levying of the tribute, and carrying off the inhabitants into 
capttnt J: practised by the Turks. The palatinate had lately become vacant by 
Ike death: of the illustrious Wesselenyi, who had been for a long while the [»i>* 
I^t and guide of the patriotic party, and who was on the point of forming a party 
to fisein insiirrection against the emperor, in accordance with an express article 
]&4he conaiitntien which Leopold himself had sworn to maintain. 

The states now called upon Leopold to fill it up, as they had now more than 
erer need of a mediator between him and them. As this office was always an 
abaomns ono to the Austrian court, and as the palatine was always looked upon 
«itk distrust and suspidoo, Leopold refused to comply^ though this was one of the 
duties: which be had expressly engaged to perform. This inflamed the disconr 
tents ef ibe diet, a»d they were wrought up to the hi^iest pitch of agitation, by 
Wting *of the deatii of Nicholas Zrinyi, while out boar-hunting, some said by 

^ Histme des R^volaUoBS dp H^agrie, p. 78. 
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accident, but the majority attributed it to the macbinations of the Austrians. 
Alarms now spread on every side. Rumour and excitement magnified every 
incident, however trifling, into importance. It was confidently stated and 
believed, that it was the intention of the government to remove, either by open or 
covert violence, every man who was bold and honest enough to offer any opposition 
to its tyranny and exactions. Peter Zrinyi, the brother of Nicholas, placed him- 
self at the head of the malcontents, and by his energy and activity speedily 
placed all things in train, ready for action. He attached to his party, amongst 
others, count Frangipani, a young magnate of great talents and influence; 
Tattenbach, governor of Styria, and Nadasdi, president of the high court of 
justice, and he gained over the young count Rakotski, by bestowing upon him his 
beautiful and accomplished daughter, Helena, in marriage. They now began ta 
assemble troops, and called upon the emperor once more to summon a diet, 
and fill up the office of palatine ; but he not only again refused, but actually 
connived at the excesses of his troops, and encouraged the catholics in their 
persecution of the protestants. The chiefs of the national confederacy there- 
upon entered into relations with Apaffi, the prince of Transylvania, sought aid 
from the Porte, and in accordance with article IH. of the year 1608, convoked a 
diet at Cassau for the performance of the duty which the sovereign had declined 
to fulfil. Previous to this, the Viennese court had been so irritated by the 
refusal of the diet of Presburg to comply with the requirements of the royal 
commissioners, that they pretended to regard it as an act of treason, and actually 
summoned the principal members to Vienna, there to undergo the confiscation of 
their goods, and receive the punishment due to their disobedience and rebellion. 
There was clearly no resource left but an appeal to arms, a step which was in 
such cases expressly authorized by a clause in the Bulla Aurea. They, therefore, 
consolidated their union. Rakotski assembled 2,000 of his retainers, and was 
joined by a large force of insurgents from various parts of the kingdom, and made 
an attack upon Tokay, but was repulsed by the garrison, and was prevented from 
occupying Mungacs, which contained his father's treasure, by the prudence or 
timidity of his mother, who ordered the artillery of the place to be turned against 
his troops. 

By means of intercepted letters and spies at the Ottoman court, Leopold had 
obtained timely warning of what was in contemplation long before the actual out- 
break of the insurrection, and took prompt measures for its suppression. Troops 
were sent against Rakotski in Upper Hungary, and against the others in Croatia 
and Styria. Tattenbach, Zrinyi, Frangipani, and Nadasdi, were secured by treachery, 
and in direst violation of law were dragged away to Vienna out of the jurisdiction 
of the national tribunals, and there imprisoned, and shortly afterwards executed. 
The sons of Zrinyi were sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, and, in the hope of 
rooting out the memory of the leaders and destroying the influence of their families 
for ever, their property was confiscated, their children were ordered to change their 
names, those of Nadasdi into that of Creutzberg, and those of Zrinyi to Gunde. 
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Rakotski was saved by the influence of his mother, and the more potent influence 
of his own wealth, which was lavishly poured into the Austrian coflers, and procured 
him liberty to lay dgwn his arms and retire in peace. He did not, long survive his 
OTerthrow. 

An amnesty was proclaimed on the 6th of June, 1671, excepting by name, how- 
ever, a crowd of leaders, who had escaped into exile. The ofiices of palatine, 
supreme judge, and ban of Croatia, were formally abolished ; the monarchy was 
declared hereditary in the house of Hapsburg ; thirty thousand additional troops 
were qoaitercd in the kingdom ; the people were loaded with extraordinary taxes, 
besides being burdened with the maintenance of foreign soldiery, in another 
proclamation, published shortly after, the constitution was declared changed ; the 
government was vested in a council nominated by the emperor, and John Gaspar 
Amprugen, a Hungarian, indeed, but a bigoted catholic, blindly devoted to 
Austria, and grand master of the order of Teutonic Knights, was appointed presi- 
dent and governor-general of the kingdom. Every effort was now made to extir- 
pate the protestant religion. Courts were established for the punishment of 
heresy ; the protestant churches were shut up, a general decree of proscription 
issued against the ministers, and such as were taken were cruelly tortured or sent 
to the galleys. Two hundred and fifty of these unfortunate men were sentenced 
to be stoned or burnt, but their sentence was commuted into hard labour and per- 
petual imprisonment. Their fortitude under these dreadful sufferings, their piety, 
and magnanimity filled all who saw them with pity, and the authorities, in order 
to remove them from the public gaze, sold them at fifty crowns each to work in 
the Neapolitan galleys. They were at length liberated by the intervention of the 
Dutch admiral, De Ruyter, Tlie vengeance of the court was even extended to 
women. Secsiii Maria, the widow of the late palatine Wesselenyi, in whom the 
hopes of the patriots had been centred, was not shielded by her bereavement. An 
army under the duke of Lorraine besieged her in her castle of Murany, and at 
last forced her to capitulate, upon the express condition that she should retain the 
keys and be left in peaceable possession of the place. Xo sooner had the be- 
siegers entered than she was arrested, placed in close confinement, and soon after 
sent to Vienna, where she died in a dungeon. 

(1672.) The oppression and cruelties of the Austrians at last became 

intolerable. Protestants and catholics forgot their differences, and united against 

in enemy to whom everything Himgarian seemed hateful. " Better die on the 

battle-field," was the cry on every side, " than linger in misery, and be slaughtered 

or starred in our own houses I'' Disputes broke out very soon between Leopold 

and the prince of Transylvania, and a rising having taken place in Hungary, the 

insurgents were assisted by the former, as well as by the Turks and French, with 

supplies of arms and ammunition, and money. In several encounters with the 

Unperial troops, they were partially successful, and took some towns and 

fortresses —- amongst others, Eperies. Leopold then sent into Hungary a 

reinforcement of 10,000 men, under the command of General Kops, aided by 
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EstetliaKj-. a Huogariau noble. The malcontents were led on by Petrocj 
Suchaj, .Szepezi, and many oilier magnates of high standing and influence, wh* 
hai taken refuge in Transylvania ; but their undisciplined forces were ea^U] 
touted bj- the trained soldiers of Austria, This abortive aticmpt increased 1 
it^iseries of those of the Hungarians, who still remained in their unhappy countiy. \ 
The imperial troops wreaked their vengeance, which they were unable to pour <^ut 
wpon their armed opponents, upon the unfortunate peasants and gentlpipen, who 
■vainly nought safety in peaceful submission. Thousands who could no longer 
endure the brutal insolence of the soldteiy, the desolation of iheir bousehqlds, aai i 
4ults offered lo their wiiei and daughters, fled to the mountains, or ciosa 




iheTransjlvanian frontier, and swelled the ranks of ihe insurgents. The situationT] 
of Leopold was now becoming perplexing >n the extreme, lie was engaged ^n 
an arduous contest witji Louis XIV. of France, which left him neither tijne t»r 
resourpcs for carrying on ihe war in Hungary. He vainly offered tetma tq tbe 
insurgents, upon eopdition that they laid down their arms and rettimed home; 
but they had too much and bitter experience of his perfidy to trust themselves 
defenceless in his hunds. liy the aid of the new levies that were daily joinlog _ 
them, they were enabled to obtain several considerable advantages otm | 
itoperiai forces. They were at last placed in a position of decided sm>eriorily ^ 
*J}f,,^*^iva(pf an firifly.of ,6^0QO, Pojea .and 8,000 Magyars from PoUnii» uoiJaE^ 
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the coftimand of a. Frer.ch general, the Count de Boham, and tkus reinforced. 



t^iey defeated tbe Austrians 
These successes were, howe 
Would have been obliged one 
the youthful Emerik Tekeli 
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der Genetnl Schmidt, in two pitched battles. 
after all, but temporary, and the malcontents 
ore to Rive ground (167V), had tbey not found in 
leader worthy of the cause and equal to the 



1 the former ci 



ispir.icy ividi ihc unfortunate 




Frangipaiii, Xadafdi, and Taltcnbach, bat, more fortunate than they, bad died 
sitord in hand, lighting in defence of his caslle, leaving an avenger in the person 
of his son, who, at the early age of sixteen, found himself a fugitive in Poland, 
bereft of his property, which Leopold had confiscated, and left without fiisnd, 
support, or counsellor. It was in vnin that he demanded from the court of 
Vienna the restoration of his property : hia remonstrances and entreaties were 
treated with contempt or indifference, or were met with threats and reproaches. 
Haired to Austria now became the ruling passion of his life, and by its 
iBsity seemed lo dei-elop all tlie powers of his mind into precocious activity. 
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His father's wrongs had left an indelible impression on his mind, but sonow 
for his loss was now absorbed in the desire to avenge it in Yindicating 
the liberty of his country. ^Vhen he repaired to the court of Apaffi, the prince 
of Transylvania, though scarce eighteen, he had all the ardour and enthusiasm 
natural to his years, combined with the courage, firmness, foresight, and 
self-reliance which are usually found in conjunction with maturity alone, and 
which nothing but adversity can confer upon youth. He distinguished himself 
amongst the crowd of refugees who now filled Transylvania, by his wit, 
cheerful disposition, and undaunted valour. He soon gained the favour of 
the prince Apaffi ; and after serving as a volunteer in the forces which the latter 
sent to the aid of the Hungarian insurgents, he found himself, before he had 
reached the age of twenty, placed in the chief command, by the unanimous 
consent of all, except Wesselenyi, the brother of the late palatine, who was 
jealous of his talents and affected to despise him for his youth. Upon assuming 
the leadership, he placed on the broad folds of his banner, worked in letters of 
gold, the proud and appropriate motto — " Pro aris et facts,'* and crossed the 
frontier at the head of 20,000 men, mostly volunteers, to whom \mion and 
enthusiasm supplied the place of discipline. 

Shortly after beginning his march he held a council of war, to take into con- 
sideration the plan of the campaign, and it' was there resolved that after waiting 
for some reinforcements of the frontier guard, which were on their way to join 
them, they should cross the Teyss, and then act as circumstances might dictate. 
He then took the road into Upper Hungary, being joined by great numbers of 
volunteers on his way, and approached Mungacs for a purpose altogether foreign 
to the object of his expedition. Helena, the beautiful daughter of the unfortunate 
Count Zrinyi, had, as we have already said, been married to the young prince 
Rakotski, with the view of attaching him more firmly to the revolutionary party. 
She was now a widow, and in the bloom of her youth, and Tekeli had seen 
and loved her. A union with her became one of the secondary aims of an 
ambition which success and flattery was rendering stronger and more daring ; and 
amidst all the care and anxiety with which his position surrounded him, she seldom 
ceased to occupy his thoughts. But the great obstacle in his way was Kakotski's 
mother, who, being a zealous Roman Catholic, was strongly opposed to the 
marriage of her daughter-in-law with a Lutheran, and was in command of the 
fortress of Mungacs, which contained the treasures of the family. Tekeli brought 
the army into the neighbourhood, in the hope of being able in some way to 
arrange an interview with the young princess ; but her mother-in-law no sooner 
heard of his approach, than she sent all the force at her command to attack him : 
but, after an obstinate conflict, he came off* victorious, with great slaughter, and 
amongst the prisoners he made upon that occasion was the brother of his 
inamorata.* His success was, however, so dearly bought, that he was compelled 

• Histoire des Troubles de Hongrle, depuis 1G^6 jusqu'en 1687, vol iii,, pp. 810-11. 
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to silence, for the present, the whisperings of the tender passion, and piosecute 

the eampaign in another quarter. He soon extended his conquests towards the 

Danube, and pushed his predatory parties into Styria, Moravia, and even Austria 

herself, which were greatly aided by a certain Father Josa, an ecclesiastic, who 

had abandoned the altar for the field, and gathered round him a great number 

of country gentlemen whom the troubles of the times had deprived of all means 

of livelihood but pillage. With the view of making a diversion in Transylvania, 

an Austrian army, imder the command of GenerEd Lesley, who divided his army 

into three battalions, and proudly boasted that the rebels would melt before him 

like snow before the sun. His presumption received a signal check. Each of 

the three corps was utterly routed, and the strength of the insurgents now became 

so formidable, that Leopold was fain to open negotiations with them, with the 

view of gaining time to recruit his diminished armies. He, therefore, offered 

Tekeli to restore his estates, to consent to his marriage with the princess Helena 

to grant toleration to the protestants, and an amnesty for all engaged in the insure 

rection. While these proposals were under consideration, Generals Wurm, 

Schmidt, and Dunewald, were rapidly collecting forces to strengthen the garrisonj 

of the various important posts which were threatened by the Hungarians, 

Tekeli, finding himself deceived, abruptly broke off the negotiation, recommenced 

hostilities, and seized upon the towns and rich mines in the moimtains. While 

here, they heard of the approach of the three Austrian generals at the head of 

18,000 men, with the design of forcing the passage of the river of Altsohl, where 

it ran through a gorge among the hills. After a sharp conflict the imperialists 

proved successful, but Tekeli retired in good order. On receiving some rein- 

iorcements he again returned, and offered battle ; but the Austrians once more 

X'enewed their proposals for a truce upon condition that they should retain the 

DQOuntain towns, and the Hungarians those upon the Turkish frontier. Tekeli 

^jccepted them, and consented to a cessation of hostilities fox three months. 

This truce was extremely advantageous for the emperor, as it brought Tekeli 
i^to discredit with his ovm. followers, who began to mourn loudly that he was 
Sacrificing the public good to his private interests, and had concluded a disho- 
^^oarable peace with the view of promoting his marriage with the princess Rakotski, 
deserted in crowds to join the forces of Wesselenyi, his rival and detractor, 
is was exactly what the Austrians desired, and after a month of delay they 
cleclined to continue the truce any longer, unless they were put into possession of 
t.he Turkish frontier. Tekeli now saw that he was their dupe, and that, far from 
Entertaining any real desire for peace, they wished merely to gain time and to sow 
division amongst their enemies. The war was once more renewed ; and Tekeb, 
smarting with chagrin, displayed such energy and courage in carrying it on, that 
lie completely regained the confidence of his adherents. But the plague was at 
T.hi8 time raging both in Austria and Hungary, both armies were reduced and dis- 
X^eartened by its ravages, and the operations of the Hungarians were now, for the 
'^nost part, confined to making mere forays into the enemy's territory. To add to 
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their difficulties the intrigues of Wesselenyi divided their forces into two hostile 
factions, who wasted upon each other the strength and courage which should have 
heen reserved for the enemy. Wesselenyi was at last overpowered, anested^ and 
sent prisoner to Clausemhurg, and Tekeli on^e more, allured by the promise of the 
princess Helena, concluded a truce. 

(1680.) This truce had no better object in view than either of the preceding. 
Leopold hoped to gain time to recruit his army and finances, and to strengthen 
and establish his absolute rule over Hungary, Tekeli began to open up jiegQtia- 
lions with the Turks, and to keep up the spirits of his fgllpwers, ^sured then\ of 
the influence he possessed in Constantinople.; and resuming! hostilities, gained a 
oonsiderable advantage oyer the imperial forces at LeutchaU| in Upper Hungaryi 
which induced Leopold at last to make propositions which seemed to strike at the 
toot of the discontents. Delegates from both sides assembled at Presburg^ ,^nd 
those of the Hungarians laid down the following demands ■ as the basis of all 
negotiation. 1. The election of a palatine, with the full power and authori^ 
attached to his office by the laws. 2. The consequent dismissal of the grand 
master of the order of Teutonic Knights from the office of viceroy o£ the 
kingdom, with which the emperor had invested him, after he had declared himself 
absolute sovereign of Hungary. 3. The expulsion of all foreign troops fjcgm. the 
kingdom, unless they were placed iu subjection to the laws, and to the author;ity 
d£ thQ palatine. 4. The convocation of a general diet, in which the states should 
have complete liberty of spefth. 5. The reinstatement of the protestants in qJl 
the rights and privileges of which they had been unjustly deprived, and the 
possession of which had been repeatedly guaranteed to them by the princes pf th^ 
house of Austria in formal diplomas. For himself , Tekeli stipulated for nothing 
but the restoration of his property. 

The Viennese cabinet was unwilling to accede to propositions like these, which 
would have undone .the whole work of the previous five years, and left the 
emperor more powerless in Hungary than ever. It temporised, promised, 
retracted, intrigued, warned the catholics that if a diet were assembled, tl^e whole 
of the church property would be thrown into the hands of the protectants, but 
steadily avoided coming to any conclusion, Tekeli was £aLst becomiijig. disguj^tedt 
and renewed his negotiations with Turkey. The sultan promised to support hi^ 
with all the power of the empire, in case he chose to break with Leopqld. 
Kmnours of an armament on a vast scale in Constantinople reached Vienna, . A 
war seemed inuninent. The emperor became alarmed, and at last agreed to 
summon a diet at Oedenburgh, in February, 1681. But the remedy. q»metgkp 
late, too late for the pacification of the kingdom, too late for the consoUdation ; of 
Leopold's power as a constitutional king, and above ail, too late for theHsir 
£ime of Emerik . Tekeli. Had this proposal be^ made half a year sooner, bi9 
name would have come down to us the most brilliant, most^ reveved>pnd;moat 
unsullied of all those in the long list of patriot heroes. He was already , too f^r 
gone iiihi» negotiations with the Turka to .recede \vithout4ifficu1tyimdvdai^ft 
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Perhaps he fciircd to' trust' to Leopold*s promises, atid if he did, be had hut too 
much ffeaf^o'n'; perhaps he feared the anger of the sultan, who would nerer hare 
hid <^tdihl^ iasid^ his preparaitions for war without seeing the fa^e of an enemy ; 
^(l if he' did,' he had reason too. But, however it be, it is certain that he refnsed 
to be a party to the assembling of the diet, or to have any part in the negotiationa, 
aii3''c6vCTtJy cbntiriued to soKcit the intervention of the Ottomans. The con- 
ijeqneiidi^ proved disastrous for Hungary ; &nd none had more reason to regret 
thieriif fhdii Tekeli. Obloquy has eVer since been heaped upon himi by the 
pkrtiiiteni'Of Austriia, as the ally of the deadliest enemj of the Christian name, and 
as'thc^'fpietnLyer of Europe to the Turks, and the attacks of political malice have 
tC^'ldt too Warmly supported by the violence of religious bigotry. With oirt 
ftnbwledgi^ of the circtimstances in which he was placed, we dare not judge him 
UMtBhly. He 'was overwhelmed by one of those misforttnes which for six hundred 
y^ars'have clung to Hungary like a curse — the misfortune of being weak and divided 
id^^he 4nidst of united and powerful neighbours, and of often finding, in times 
bf diffitiilty, no better refuge from the rage of one, than the scarcely less 
dtlngerous friendship of another. The only ally powerful enough to protect 
fithigary against the power of Austria was Ttirkey, and the fact that Turkey 
Was Mahometan has blasted Tekeli's reputation. It was his misfortune, no 
d<]lnbt, that such was the case, but was certainly not his fault that at Con- 
stantinople he found all the cardinal virtues of Christianity at least as well practised 
and exemplified as at Vienna. 

When the diet assembled, Leopold conceded nearly every point in dispute. 
Piul Esterhazy was selected palatine, the new form of government was abolished, 
a general amnesty was published, the illegal imposts were removed, the frontier 
militia was re-established, liberty of conscience was granted to the protestants, 
flie confiscated property was restored, the heirs and descendants of the nobles who 
hii suffered for the former conspiracy were permitted to reassume their family 
mlnies.. The disputed pomts relative to the maintenance of the foreign troops, and 
thie subjection of the nobles to their own tribunals, were to be settled in accord* 
ance with Leopold's oath at his coronation, and the constitutions oi the kingdom. 
In ishoft, every grievance which had arisen during recent trouUes was provided 
ro^ and redressed. 
' With all this; Tekeli, and a large party with him, distrusting Leopold's pro- 
rfnsesj or relying upon Turkish aid, refused to have anything to do, but, at the 
request of the diet, he consented to prolong the armistice which had been entered 
upon, fbr sl± months. * 

li^iopold took advantage of this inter\-al to send an embassy to Oonstaatinople 
td fioUeit a T^ewal of the truce of 1664^ which was now on the point of expiring. 
But ht was foiled by Louis XIV., who everywhere proved his moat powerful 
eneiliy; By his hifioence the etnperw's requests were refused by the divan, 
lAkles^'upbn condition that he paid an annual tribute, demolished the fortification* 
of €>hit2 tfttd L^opokbtadt^ yielded Neutra, Eschkof, the Isle of Schuts, aad the 
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fortresses of Murany to Tekeli, and restored to the Hungarian nation all its ancient 
rights and privileges. To such proposals as these there was of course no reply 
but the one — war. 

As soon as Tekeli heard of the result of the negotiations, he married the prin- 
ces Helena, who had been freed from restraint by the death of her mother-in-law, 
and thus obtained possession of the fortress of Mungacs, and then made every 
preparation for the approaching campaign. His alliance with the Turks rendered 
his name odious throughout Europe, and alienated him from a great body of his 
own countrymen. He was accused of being animated by insatiable ambition, 
which made him ready to sacrifice everything to what he believed to be his own 
interests, and he was held responsible for all the evils resulting from the tremen- 
dous struggle now impending. He declared, in his defence, that the promises of 
Leopold had been so often and so shamefully violated, that he dared not then 
trust to them ; that in the course ho was taking he saw the only road to safety, 
and that without an alliance with Turkey, neither Hungary nor any other power 
in Europe could offer a successful resistance to the aggressions of Austria. As 
soon as the truce expired, he once more took the field, and being joined by the 
forces of Apaffi, the prince of Transylvania, entered Buda in triumph, where he 
was inaugurated prince of Upper Hungary by the bashaw (1682), who gave him 
the investiture in the oriental manner, with sabre, vest find standard. He was 
soon after joined by numbers of protestants, who were irritated by the attempts of 
the emperor to evade the fulfilment of his promises regarding the restoration of 
their rights ; and being assisted by the bashaws of Buda and Varadin, ho sent a 
predatory corps into Moravia, and attacked and captured Zathmar, took the castle 
of Cassau by escalade, and the town also. Eperies fell in like manner, and all 
the towns occupied by German garrisons. The diet, however, and the great body 
of the nation, took part with the emperor. The German troops, under the pressing 
necessity of the case, were suffered to remain in the kingdom, upon condition that 
they were kept in strict discipline and were withdrawn at the close of the war- 
Such of the national forces as still survived the carnage and troubles since 1664 
were embodied for the defence of the kingdom, the hussars and heyducs were 
under the command of Esterhazy, the palatine, in Upper Hungary. Bathyanyi, 
Palfi, Kohari, and other Hungarian nobles, raised their vassals and fought stoutly 
against the Turks in Lower Hungary and on the frontier of Croatia, though the 
German garrisons in most instances surrendered their posts after a slight re- 
sistance. 

During the year 1682, however, no open rupture between the Turks and the 
emperor took place. The former merely served as auxiliaries in the army of 
Tekeli, and by their skill and experience gave him a manifest superiority over the 
Austrian generals, whose operations were, however, completely paralyzed by the 
weakness and vacillation of the Viennese cabinet. lieopold made several attempts 
to treat with Tekeli, in the hope of bringing down on him the suspicion and 
distrust of the Turks, but without success. He then began to occupy himself 
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more uaofiiUy in calling the attention of the other nations of Europe to the 
(liingei whioh threatened Christendom, and imploring their aid against the 
commoa enemy. He was strenuously supported liy the pope, for moro reasons 
tlmn one. The papal nuncio travelled into Poland, and ptajod for succour in 
an agony of entreaty ; all the we:ipons of the spiritual armoury at the Vatican 
were nourished before the faces of the catholic potentates, to persuade thcnt to 
unite Rgainst the infidels. The Anatriou ambnssadocs at the various Oerman 
courts employed all the arts of policy and intrigue lo rouse the religious ardour 
of tlic princes. There were glory r.nd plunder fur the ambitious and warlikei 
eTcrla.iting salvation for the devout and superstitious, and threats and vengeance 
for the laggard or indifferent. All this waa not without its effect. The electors 
of Bavaria and Saxony promised the greater part of their forces, and several 
other members of the empire followed llseir example. Leopold began lo recover 
from his fears and t^ke heart iigain. Negotiation* with Tekeli were no longer 
B[>oken of. and his name was now never mentioned but as that of an insolent rebel, 
who would soon lie at the mercy of the emperor. 

In the meanwhile the most stupendous prepanttions were being made in Turkey. 
All Asia seemed to be preparing to overrun Europe. Towards the close of 1 682, 
the sultan rejiaiccd in person to Adrianople, and raised the horse-tail standard, and 
300,000 (jf the true believers were aeon gathered around it, panting to be led 
against the christians, A treaty was entered into with Tekeli, by which it was 
Blipulated that ho should be elected prince of Hungary : that the sultan should 
restore to the Hungarians all their ancient liberties, defend them with all his 
power, make no treaty to their detriment, put them in possession of all their towns 
and fortresses, establish free trade between the two countries, receive their ministers 
as those of crowned heads, and never exact a greater tribute than 40,000 gold 
ducats annually. In the commencement of the year 1683 Tekeli convoked a diet 
at Casaau, at which the envoys of the emperor were present, and some futile 
attempts were once more mode to bring about a reconciliation, and the assembly 
broke up without coming to any conclusion. The Ottoman army, under the 
command of the grand vizier, Kara JIustnpha. shortly after commenced its march 
towards Belgrade, and Tekeli issued a proclamation calling upon the Hungarions 
to repair to his standard, prornising thorn the protection of the sultan and security 
ibr their lives and projierty, and threaicning with fire and sword all who neglected 
or refused to obey. 

Ho joined his forces with those of the Turks at Esseck, and advanced rapidly 
towards Austria. The German troops terrified by his proclamation uud unprepared 
for a defence against so formidable an en.emy, hastily abandoned their posts at 
his approach. Papa, Vesprim, and various other towns, surrendered without 
resislance. To all who submitted lo his authority Tekeli gave letters of protection, 
to protect them from the violence of (he invading army ; and many of the nobles, 
whom the long and apparently interminable broils had rendered indifferent to the 
s of party or the late of their country, availed themselves of those safeguards 
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lo rcmuin quietly upon tlicir estates. Olhers joined the insurgent chief and stood 1 
by him to the last ; but a great nunnber, and particularly the Roman cathoUs I 
prelates, folloueil tbo Germany in thfir retreat. The more timid, who wished to 
abide the iaaae in safety without eommitting themselves to the cause of either 
party,. i(nik refuge in fastleaof iheip, jriends in remote diatlicis, or left the country 
altogodlet.* ■> 

Lcapold hail m tho meantime ctipalcrfMl for fiaccDtfrn from John HobieBki, ^cinjf.J 
of Poland, wlifi?e very name already m«ie the TuAs tremble, and had employeilj 
the Pauline K-ft-rliazv lo raise in Hungary llif .inny of insurrection ; but such 
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He found the city in a terrible Btate of confusion and dismay. On the 7th of 
July the emperor, empress, archdukes and archduchesses of the imperial family, 
-with many of the nobles, had fled precipitately to Lintz, and the news of their 
departure filled the citizens with consternation. Thousands packed up their goods 
in carts, cnrriages, and wapjgons, and poured forth into the open country, going 
they knew not whither ; many broke down, and others, losing their way, wandered 
about the roads till captured by the advanced guard of the Turks. Wailing and 
lamentation filled the streets and houses. The doors of most of the mansions of 
the dastardly courtiers and nobility lay wide open, the furniture scattered 
about in confusion, their jewels even having, in many instances, been abandoned 
in their terror. On the 12th and 18th the suburbs were burned, and on the 
15th the huge army of the vizier encamped about the city, and commenced the 
siege. The churches were filled with weeping suppliants for the mercy and 
protection of heaven ; in the streets the citizens were pouring out maledictions 
upon the emperor and the Jesuits. The fortifications were dilapidated, and the 
garrison small and ineflScient. The only hope lay in the Poles and the duke 
' of Lorraine. The latter did everything that skill and valour could suggest. He 
threw a reinforcement of 8,000 men into the city, and then retiring beyond the 
Danube with his cavalry, harassed the vizier, and marching rapidly to Presburg, 
there defeated Tckeli, who had been detached to secure the passage over the river 
at that point. But in the meantime the Turkisli artillery had effected a breach in 
the dilapidated walls of the city ; they were already in possession of the outworks, 
and the unfortunate citizens were in hourly expectation of an assault, with its 
attendant horrors. The German succours had not arrived, and the Polish army 
was only beginning to assemble on the frontiers of Silesia. The duke of Lorraine 
was sending message after message to hasten their march ; the emperor was in a 
state of despair in his retreat at Passau, and implored Sobieski to make no delay. 
" My troops," said he, " are now assembling ; the bridge over the Danube is 
already constructed at Tuln, to afford you a passage. Place yourself at their head ; 
however inferior in number, your name alone, so terrible to the enemy, will 
ensure a victory 1 '* * Sobieski was touched by his entreaties, and immediately 
started at the head of 3,000 cavalry, leaving the rest of his army, numbering 
30,000, to follow ; and traversing Silesia and Moravia with the rapidity of a 
Tartar horde, arrived (it Tuln, but found the bridge unfinished and no troops 
assembled, save those of the duke of Lorraine. He was stung mth chagrin ; but, 
on the solicitations of Lorraine, consented to await there the arrival of the 
body of his forces. They reached the Danube on the 5th of September, and i 
two days after they were joined by the Gennan succours. The united armies 
consisting of Poles, Saxons, Bavarians, and Austrians, amounted to 70,000 me 
and by unanimous consent the chief command was conferred upon John Sobieski 
— the duke of T^orraine, who had been his rival as a candidate for the tlirone 

♦ Coxe's History of the House of Austria. 
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Poland, settiiig a noble example of magnanimous disinterestedness by zealous 
obedience to his orders. The night of the 1 1th had been a night of terrible anxiety 
in Vienna. The garrison was exhausted, the breach was practicable, and it was 
feared the Turks would advance to storm it on the morrow. To their relief and 
delight, at the dawn of day the Polish hussars were discerned by the aid of 
telescopes on the heights of E^lemburg. On the same morning the Christians 
b^an their attack, and though throughout the day they had the advantage, the 
Tast masses of the Turkish army remained unbroken. Towards nightfall the 
Polish king had fought his way to the entrenched camp of the vizier, and per- 
ceived him in his tent, sipping coffee with his sons, in a state of tranquil 
indifference. Provoked at this display of nonchalance, he rode forward, sur- 
roimded by a chosen band of followers, shouting out the warcry of " God for 
Poland ! '* and repeating, at intervals, the well-known verse, " Xon nobis, non 
nobis, Domine exercituum, sed nomini tuo, da gloriam ! '' The lancers, as they 
charged, responded by loud cries of " Sobieski ! Sobieski I " Xo sooner had this 
dreaded name caught the ears of the Ottomans than they were seized with 
consternation. " Allah ! '* exclaimed the Tartar khan, *' the king is with them, 
sure enough ! " Still they made a stout defence, but the Poles committed terrible 
havoc in their ranks ; and six pashas having fallen, the vizier and his forces fled 
precipitately, leaving his camp and baggage, which contained immense riches, in 
the hands of the victors. 

On the following morning, Sobieski entered Vienna, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants, who hailed him with the titles of Father and 
Deliverer, and struggled to kiss his feet, or touch his garment or his horse. So 
great was the crowd of his almost adoring admirers, that it was with difficulty he 
made his way to the church of St. Stephen, where he offered thanks to God on 
bended knees for the success which had attended his arms. After dining in 
public, he returned amidst the same rejoicings to his camp, declaring that that 
was the happiest day of his life. 

When Leopold returned to his capital, the clamours and execrations of the 
populace met him on every side. All the humiliating circumstances attendant on 
his flight, and which in the terror of the moment hud been forgotten, now rose 
up vividly before him — his precipitancy, his cowardice, his traitorous desertion of 
hia subjects. His enemies were now scattered, but he owed his delivery to the 
▼aloiir of a foreign king ; and as he rode along the streets of Vienna, he could 
bear the booming of the cannon which proclaimed to the world Sobieski's triumph 
and his own disgrace. His manner of meeting the Polish monarch added to ius 
homiliation. **How should I receive him :" he inquired of the duke of Lorraine. 
*^ With open arms," was the magnanimous reply, ** for he has saved Christendom!*' 
Iiifftfftd of this, however, his greeting was stiff and formal to the verge of insult : 
a few words of thanks were hastily muttered, and Sobieski withdrew in disgust 

Li five days after, the allied armies set out in pursuit of the enemy, and over- 
taking them, again defeated them, and captured Gran, which had been in 
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poaaeBeion of the Ottomans for seventy yeara. as well as Visegtad, Kperies, tUtf ■ 
Five Churches, Szegueclin, and olher important fortreases. All the towns whidfl 
had auhmitled to the Turks in the tiret panic of the invasion now surrendered, ow 1 
again acknowleiiged Leopold. The sultan, enraged at the reverses of Hs tetrrtf! J 
recalled Kara MuBlaphu, and invested Solvman Pasha wilh the chief coitimand. \ 
The latter instantly marched to the relief of Buda, to which the imperialiEts \rtn 1 
now laying close siege, but was repulsed, and had the mortification of witnessing J 
the Biirrender of the place, after it had Tjeen in posaesAion of the Turks for "i I 
century and a half. The latter, afier suffering a signal defeat on tlie plain W J 








MohacB, now precijritaleiy retreated to Delgrade, and abandoned HaDsufi 
Throughout the whole of the campaign, a crowd of Magyar nobles, amongst wbom' 
were Ealerliaay, Batthyanyi, Nadasdi, Palfi, and others, had displayed tiie iraxt 
indomitable valour, and had in no small degree contributed to the succcssea wkidi 
attended the Christian arms. Instead, however, of feeling grateful for ^votioni 
which w&s certainly inspired by no hope of imperial favour ts reward, but nimply 
by the hatred of Tuikiah domination, Leopold and his ministers repaid them by 
cruelly and ingratitude. " They forgot," fays the historian Feaslor, •' ihaL it «m 
the Austrian generals who had lost the most important posts ; that it was ihe 
blunders and oppressions of ihe Viennese court which had caused the Hungaiiu 
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to throw themselves into the arms of the Turks, their ancient and implacable 
enemieg; and that the Magyars, after having borne the whole weight and evils of 
Ibeae continual wars, were now at lust compelled to purchase the rlctory by the 
s^l^ij^ce xif their property and even of their lives.''* 

.Tbf Cbriftttan army soon after separated, and the German auxiliaries; returned 
bon^ 8obie«ki was irritated by the jealousy of the emperor, who was offended 
atiua attenipts to bring about a reconciliation betiveen him and the malcouleats, 
yu^.tu^^bed him of intriguing with Tckeli to obtain ihe cronn of Hungary for 
He therefore withdrew his troops and returned to Poland, and declared 




t'he would fight ngainst the Tiirlii^. but not against the Murgarians. Tlie 
imperial forces which remained, however, were amply sufficient to prosecute the 
»Br with KUccess ; and many of Tekeli'a followorfl; despairing of his cause, and 
»ediK«d by the emperor's promises of pardon, abandoned him and laid down their 
anna. Intrigues against the insurgent chief were set on foot at Constantinople 
and upon his fiuUiig to relieve Cassav. he was arrested by order of the sultan, and 
sent in- chains to the captlal. The chief who Bncceeded him surrendered to the 
imperialiBts ; the fall of Cnssau placed the greater part of northern Hungary in 
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the power of the emperor. Tekeli found means to justify his conduct before the 
sultan ; proved to him that the charges made against hira had been the result of 
German intrigues ; and his accusers having been strangled, he was restored to his 
command, and indemnified for his injuries and losses. But it was impossible to 
restore courage to his party, who had been disheartened by his arrest, or to make 
amends for the loss of Cassau. Still he might once more have made head against 
his enemies, and restored the prestige of his former successes, had he not been 
abandoned by the prince of Transylvania. His dominions were fertile, well 
peopled, and abounded in provisions of every sort, and would prove an invaluable 
storehouse to whichever of the contending parties gained him over to its side. 
This was accomplished by exertions of the Austrian ministers, and a treaty was 
concluded at Vienna between Apaffi and the emperor, in which the former agreed 
to receive German troops into his territory, to supply them with forage and 
provisions, to cede to the Austrians the two important fortresses of Clausemburg 
and Deva, and to maintain an offensive alliance against the Turks. Leopold, on 
his side, acknowledged the claims of Apaffi and his son to the throne of the 
principality, and promised, after their death, to abstain from all interference with 
the free choice of the diet in electing a successor. Both the Hungarians and 
Transylvanians afterwards complained of the infraction, on the part of the 
emperor, of nearly all the articles of this treaty ; but for the present it had the 
effect of completely ruining Tekeli. His partisans deserted him in crowds, and 
finding his cause completely lost, and being hourly exposed to the persecution of 
the Turkish pashas, he retired to Nicomedia, in Asia Minor, there to lament in 
silence the calamities which had fallen on his country. In a distant comer of 
Hungary, his wife Helena, the widow of Francis Bakotski and the daughter of 
Peter Zrinyi, was the first to check the victorious march of the imperial forces. 
In 1686, she remained in command of the fortress of Mungacs, with her two 
children (by her former marriage), and bid defiance to the Austrian army. It 
was in vain that they informed her of the defeat and captivity of her husband ; 
she treated their threats and promises with equal indifference, and made such a 
vigorous defence, that after a siege of five months. General Caprara was forced to 
content himself with the possession of the town, and leave the fortress in the 
hands of its intrepid mistress.* 

Hungary now lay vanquished once more at the feet of Leopold, and he pre- 
pared to carry out without hindrance his long-cherished project of incorporating 
it with his hereditary dominions. The circumstances were more favoura'ble than 
ever they had been before, but he and his ministers were still fully aware that 
it was no easy task to destroy the constitution in opposition to the wishes of 
a people so devotedly attached to their liberties as the Hungarians. Experience 
had taught him that his sudden assertion of " absolute power, acquired by the lawi 
of war," in 1671 had been a false step, as the result had proved. To declare that 

♦ The story of Tekeli's courtship with this lady is quaintly told in a curious little boolc: 
entitled *• The Amours of Coimt TekeU." London, 1686. 
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Hungary and Transylvania were two provinces dependent upon the Austrian 
crown, was not simply to state a falsehood (for that was a small matter), but to 
contradict treaties and capitulations which both Leopold and his predecessors had 
signed and sworn to observe, and the existence of which was known to all the 
world. To assert a right of conquest was absurdity, for he could not bear arms 
against his own dominions, nor could the suppression of a rebellion release him 
from his solemn obligations. These arguments suggested themselves in 1671 to 
every man in Hungary, and with such powerful effect that the outburst of the 
rage and discontent had involved the kingdom in a bloody war, and placed Leo- 
pold's own capital in danger. It would now have been a flagrant outrage upon 
the public opinion of Europe to overthrow the Hungarian constitution by the aid 
of hired armies collected avowedly for the expulsion of the Turks. A coup d'Siat 
was manifestly impolitic, if not impracticable. He therefore resolved to cloak his 
designs under a show of legality, to break the spirits of the people by cruelty and 
oppression, and terrify them into the surrender of their liberties. All that was 
wanted was a plot, an engine of oppression which ever despot finds ready at 
hand. 

Even those of the Hungarians who had formally submitted to Leopold were 
disaffected, for they found their lot no better than when they had been in arms 
against hinu The German troops treated the country as a conquezcd territory, 
and the imperial officers ruled with all the rigour of martial law. All security for 
life and property and liberty was at an end. \Vhethcr those severities had 
the desired effect of driving the people into another conspiracy for the overthrow 
of Austrian domination, or not, will in all probability never be satisfactorily 
decided. The Austrian accounts of the transaction distantly allude to the cruel- 
ties of the military, paint the conspiracy in glowing colours as a daring attempt 
to deprive the illustrious house of Hapsburg of its just rights, and find the origin 
of it in the inherent turbulence of the malcontents, and their impatience under 
any rule, however lawful or impartial. The Hungarians deny the existence of the 
conspiracy, and point to the subsequent acts of the imperialists as the best possible 
proof of the tmth of their assertion, alleging that those whose ends are infamous 
are seldom choiea in the selection of means ; that those who wade to power through 
the blood of the innocent will not hesitate to justify their crimes by slandering 
their Tictima. In the early part of the year 1G87, Tekcli was said to be still in 
the neighbourhood of Mungacs, the fortress in possession of his wife— deserted by 
his followers and with little to sustain him but hope. About this time, also, it 
was said that his lister, the Countess Nadasdi, whose husband had died during 
the liege d the place, left the castle with an imperial passport, and repaired to 
Cassao* where ihe nied erery effort to induce the inhabitants once more to tak( 
up arms and repair to the standard of their old leader, and that she visited variou^^ 
parts of Upper Hungary upon a similar errand. A rumour to this effect having 
got abroad, the commander of the garrison at Cassau caused two women, the 
wives of soldiers, to be arrested, upon pretence that they were emissaries in the 
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employment of the diga&ected. Upon iheir infomiation it wae sudden); dis' 
covered thit «11 the principal persons, pot ooly in Cassau and Eperies, bnt in 
Altsohl, Neusohl, Leutsch, Oedenbnig, aA^jPresburg were in correspondence with 
Tekelt and his wife, and were engaged Ui a tsOspiracy for ihe overthrow of the 
emperor's authority. Thousandx wereWcoiJingJjjanested and thrust into prison. 
A tribunal was eslablitibed at Cpetic^ for die iritl'j^ punishment of the accused, 
composed of Count Carsifa, a forei^ gcncinl ^ Ssn^inary disposition, as presi- 
dent, assisted by'.ofiicezs as ignorant oiiil bruUl an himaelf, and a few renegade 
natives. Troops of dragoons n'l.' •^■.m out In." i very part of the tounliyto arrest 
and bring in all ih^w w&Bee pr'^E-ny ur raiilt rtntlered their condemnatioii desir- 




t'pao the evidence ol the Iv.o feni;ile iiiformcTS, tliey were put to the torture 
[ liroiB ihcm confessions of gsilt. Aflcr a abort ciinmination, conducted 
t, dioae who refused to condemn themselves were either distended opon 
I tverf joint in their bodies waa dLslacatedrOrwcre burnt on the 
dlfeokwitii i«d bet'iroh, oi had iiun bands plsMA'^iiuid iheir foreheads 
ind cotnpressed by a screw lUl their eyeballs starts fVom the sockets. Atroci- 

■ such as these were of daily occurrence both at Debreczin and Cassan, but it 

■ at Eperies that the persecutiuns displayed the full exlent of iheit ferocity. It 
n the latter that CaraSa established his head -quartern. Though he at 6rst 

1 that it was amongst the proteslanla that the conspiracy had originated, )t 
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BOon became apparent that the hatred of the Austrians was not directed againBt 
any creed or party, but against all who bore the name of Hungarians. Four 
noblemen of great wealth and influence, two of whom were catholics, resident in 
Eperies, were selected as the first victims of his vengeance. Partly upon the 
evidence of the two women and partly from confessions wrung from them in the 
midst of excruciating torments, they were condemned to haye all their property 
confiscated, to have their fingers cut ofi*, to be then beheaded, their bodies divided 
into quarters and fiung on the high road, and their heads placed on stakes 
on a gibbet. To facilitate the work of destruction, a permanent scaffold was 
erected in the centre of the town, which has ever since been known in Hungarian 
history as the '* Bloody Theatre of Eperies.** Thirty executioners dressed in 
green uniform were employed night and day in torturing, mutilating, and decapi- 
tating. Crowds of the gentry were daily brought in from all parts of the country 
by the soldiers, catholics as well as protestants, arrested wherever found, without 
warrant and without inquiry — some in the churches, some in the streets, some in 
the fields, some in the bosom of their families, and some when out hunting, 
unconscious of danger. Not one was taken with arms in his hands ; upon none 
were found any proofs of participation in a conspiracy. Those who had taken no 
part whatever in the recent war met with no greater mercy than those who had. 
It was enough that they were wealthy, powerful, influential, of high descent. It 
was in vain that they asserted their innocence or produced the letters of amnesty 
which had been granted them upon laying down their arms and making their 
submission. They were charged with having corresponded with Tekeli and his 
wife. They asked for proofs — for the production of the letters, or copies of them, 
they were answered with insults. If they refused to acknowledge themselves 
guilty of all that was alleged against them they were put to the torture, and every 
incoherent remark or explanation that escaped them in their agony was noted 
down as proof, and upon it they were condemned and executed. Those whom 
greater strength of nerve, or powers of physical endurance, or consciousness of 
innocence supported through the terrible ordeal, and sealed their lips, were too 
happy if they escaped with the loss of their property and were liberated from 
their dungeons, and thrown upon the world mutilated and beggared. Sisters, 
wives, and friends often cast themselves at Caraffa's feet, and implored for their 
relatives a fair trial in open court, according to the laws of the country. He 
invariably referred them to Vienna, but never delayed the proceedings. The 
application was made, and after an agonizing interval of suspense, the answer 
came, perhaps it was favourable, but it was always too late, for when it reached 
Eperies the accused were no more. ♦ 

Caraffa's tribunal continued to sit from the month of March until the close of 
the year, and during that period there were but few families of distinction in the 
kingdom who did not witness the loss of their property or one or other of theii" 

♦ For full details regarding this horrible tragedy, see " The Life of Leopold," by Posterhu, 
one of his panegyrists, and the ** Histoire des Revolutions de Hongrie." No nation be 
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members. Happy were they who, by enormous bribes, early offered and 
judiciously distributed, saved their households from the ravages of the destroyer. 
But it was only in poverty and obscurity that there was safety. No sort of 
influence, however great, was sufficient to save those whom fortune had raised 
above the rank of the peasantry, from the daily and nightly fear of arrest and 
condemnation. '' If," say^ the biographer and eulogist of Lieopold ; '' the 
Himgarians repented of having submitted to the emperor so soon, and recom- 
menced their old practices, it must be confessed, either that the yoke imposed 
upon them was extraordinarily harsh, since they preferred embracing the cause 
of a desperate party, to remaining for ever in subjection, — or they were extraordi- 
narily fickle, since they so quickly became desirous of a change." 

As soon as all the leading men in the kingdom were dead or intimidated, the 
country prostrate at the feet of the soldiery, and Turkey rendered incapable of 
interference by the outbreak of disturbances at Constantinople, the Austrian 
ministers, prompted by the Jesuits, strongly advised Leopold to take advantage of 
his successes, establish arbitrary government, and abolish the protestant worship. 
Either from fear or prudence, however, for he had already shown himself regard- 
less of the claims of justice, he contented himself with seeking to obtain from the 
diet an acknowledgment of the hereditary rights of his family to the crown. As 
a preliminary step, he summoned to Vienna a few of the principal nobles who had 
escaped the persecutions of Caraffa, and restored to them the crown of St. Stephen, 
which, contrary to law, had been carried from Presburg, and then convoked a 
diet in the latter town, to place it upon the head of his son Joseph, as '' the only 
means of restoring his ancient kingdom to its pristine splendour and felicity." 
The diet accordingly assembled, though with little hope of freedom of discussion, 
for the troops of the emperor occupied every post in Hungary and Transylvania, 
and the Theatre of Eperies was still standing, to which one unguarded word might 
any moment have consigned the proudest of them all. 

When the members found themselves once more assembled, however, courage, 
BO much of which is traditional and well nigh ineradicable amongst a people 
unused to slavery, returned, and when the emperor submitted demands, they 
ventured to remonstrate. They declared that, though quite willing to elect and 
crown the archduke Joseph, they could never abandon their ancient right to 
choose their own sovereign, nor acknowledge any hereditary claims to the throne, 
by whomsoever preferred ; and they required him, so soon as peace with Turkey 
should be concluded, to withdraw the German troops from the country, and e x a mi ne 
and redress all their grievances before the coronation. 

Sing^ularly enough, Leopold replied by conciliation. Dignities and honours 
were distributed amongst the magnates ; the protestants were promised liberation, 
if they gave in their adherence to the emperor. Upon the more obstinate or more 

Europe expressed greater horror at the erection of the permanent g^oiUoline in Paris during 
the revolution than Austria. The recollection of her own atrocities in Hungary a century 
preriously should have moderated her wrath. 
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inflexible, less legitimate influence was brought to bear. Couijit Drascovic^,^ the 
judex curiae of the feingdom, distinguished himself by his opposition to the court, 
party, and his staunch adherence to the ancient constitution. One olT the 
ministers of the emperor paid him a visit at his owu house, and found him at 
dinner with a number of his friends. He took him aside, assured him that his 
majesty was clement and merciful, and wished welt to the Hungarian npbilitr^^ 
but to merit his favour they should avoid his displeasure; and he warned 
Drascovics, in particular, to provide for the safety of himself anfl his family 1^^ aiv 
entire acquiescence i^ the orders of his master. The count repjlied, that when 
these orders were contrary to law, he must needs obey the law. The minister 
then handed him a pfiper, and notwithstanding the pressing soliciUttions ^ of 
lyrficbyicsV refused' to join the party at dinner. The latter then .withdrew finto 

another room, to peruse the document which had been left in, his hands, but had 

•..•r,../j .M.n ;.. :-...-^- .;< ' ■ : - -. • '. ■ •••' :■ i ••-"■::ti.-. '■••'>nrfrirT. 

hardly finished reading it, when he dropped down dead. , ,..^. , 

j-^ .■•■--'••.lit •• i-t;-. ..:•■■ ' ■■ . ' ■ '• >'' •■ •■ '•■ i:-.^,. ■•-! ■'fi^< .*y<il 

This event created a great sensation in Presburer, and , the unpression it 
produced amongst the Hungarians was a.nything but fjB,vourable to the. gourt.^ 
The more riioderate ascribed it to natural causes ; the more violent felt .certain it 
was the work of the Jesuits, to whom thev iniputed the deepest skill in th^., 
sttialtny and mysterious removal of their enemies ; while the partisans ^f Austria, 
oh the other band, pomted to it in triumph as a manifest mark of God's disaDproT^ 
b^tion of those who set themselves in opposition to their sovereign. As soon as 
the agitation caused by it had subsided, the diet sent a deputation to the enipHeror^, 
heaaed by Paul Szechenyi, archbishop of Kolocza, offering ta make the, crown j 
hefeditarj' in the male line in his family, but steadfastly refusing to admit thc). 
female line to any shore in the succession; and stipulating, that whenever the 
former should become extinct, the right of election should again revert to the 
diet, and that in the meantime they should continue in the enjoyment of ail theie 
ancient rights and privileges. To all this the emperor consented^ but refused to; 
sanction the thirty-first article of llie decree of Andrew U., which gaye the nobles, 
the right of offerijig armed resistance to the king, ii;i case he inf ringed. upon any 
of the other articles. of the charter, without bciiig liable to a charge of high treason.- 
The diet allowed the reservation, in order to avoid coming to an open rupture, 
and nothing now remained but to.proceejd with the cyronatio^ of the ^rchdjoke., 
Jusl as the archbishop was about to administer to him the customary oath to 
observe all the established, laws and customs of the kingdom, a 8eale4,^pfkperwas^ 
put in^o his han^s, which, pn being opened, was.fouf^d to contain a neiy fprmuk^ , 
forwardfed from the court, differing frppi the ancient one in that U m%de ,tib,e^; 
observance of the rights, liberties, privileges, and customs of the^l^in|g^9i^^; 

♦ The^ yr^x^ marked, in.it|fjics we Xh^^^ p^lfA, iOr ^^ ^W fowaula. , ?^f^^. j??fW% 
&c. quod nos ecclesias Bei, d^^inos prelatos, barones, j&c. in suis imoiunitatibUs et liber- 
tatlbhh', jiribtis, privtlegiiB, et inti^uis bonis et approbatis clMMtii&^X^9,'proi^ 
eonm^, uUMaatu f^ umt r^^ac conanun{ htatuum conMftsu.ditkitUer €^ntatiuik/ueKit;\€XBim^ 
vabua^Soa^nib|wque4Mstitiftm.iaciep[^i^^^ ..,..,- i -. o i; -,.» -n rl.nw ..noq.|i.> 
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dependent npon tne sense in which the states and the kinff should ainree to 
receive them. 

As ihe 1i:ing was Vound to convoke the diet at least at no greater intervals than 
three yem,' put in reality did convene it only when he pleased, it will be perceived 
that ifie insertion of this clause enabled nim to put his own interpretation upon 
the laws. 

'Tne coronation, however, took place, with all the usual solemnities, on tha 
A£ of DecemSer^ loST^y witti ipreat ^ and magnificence, and with a minute 

ODservance of all i!ti,e ancient forms and ceremonies;. The tribunal at Eperies was 
suppressed, a general amnesty was granted for all past offences, and it was 

••' -^^'^i^'iti'J'v-u ''''■■"■■ J "=■ ;•'• •--r'it."'*-' ' •' u-viiixt ■ ''\''^ '"'-i^^i-' ;-~* 

arranged that the pay and quartering of the troops, both Hunganan and foreign^ 
shbiila be settled by Hunganan and German commissioners, and that a chan^ber 
of ^ahce', composed of l)otn nations, should ibe established at })uda. This year,. 
1689, saw Leopold everywhere triumphant. Tekeli^s wife had surrendered the 
strotig fortress of Miingacs, and thrown herself and' her two sons upon the 
elhipei^rs protection.' Her husband^s party was totally subdued. Hungary was,. 
pa^oea, ^Vansylvainia had entered into an alliance, Joseph had been crowned,, 
kihg upon mote favourable conditions than he had ventured to expect, even. thiQ 
wrres of 'Waltacljia offered their submission, and of all tlie possessions w^ich th^ 
Oiioiiians'had once held to the north of the Danube Great Varadin and Temesvar 
nc^W alone remained. Tekeli had retired beyond the Teyss, and remained. for %. 
]6iitg nme iii the' neighbourhood of Gyula, unable to make any eiSort! to retrieve r 
his miisfdrtuhesi He protested vainly, but hot without show of justice, against • 
the concessions of the diet at Presburg, as contrary to the spirit of the constitu- . 
tibii, and as obtained by the influences of coercion, an armed force being present., 
in the place of their deliberations, and the scaflbld standing at Kperies. In. 
t&is j^rotest he was joined by a considerable number of nobles who had gone with 
Urn into exile, and though Austria affected to treat it with contempt, there can 
be iio doubt it ttas not without its ieflect upon the minds of t^e natives, 

'ftie'^tokisi empire was. at this period shaken to its very foundation. The 
ill"«icce'88*"'of tte'first campaign, and the defeat biefore Vienna, caused thop 
dq)o4tiidn of ihe khan Of I'artiary, the execution of four liashaws, and even of the 
grancf' vizier limiself, Kaira Mustapha. The battle of Mohac's led to the resigna- . 
tioh of anoi&ter vizier, and the discontents which these misfortunes occasioned at 
Cbiistui&ibple, catised cmbther revolution/ MahoinetlY. was deposed, and liis 
brAih^r'Solyman ' placed on ^e thronie; the pride of Turkey was completely j 
hd^bli^,'and the new suttan att^^ted his weakness by the earnestness witli which, 
he 6iieA for i>eace. 

Leopold was, however, too much elated by success to lend a very favourable 
eaSr ftp li& piroiifO^als,^^ aA WSul^ tave^ 

inyolye4. jtbe^^>0l^o^m^ tlie Ottomans of aU tWr dQWnionsJn.J^n^^ : 

TW/«olt«]i indignantly reined, and L6ais XIY. encouraged him by ^mymises^ of 
support, which he fulfilled by making %xi \ii\i^Xitsk ^XiXi^ That 
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Beconded, the Turks began to take heart, and under the leadership of the new 
vizier, another Kiupriuli, once more restored the glory of their arms. He relieved 
Temesvar and Great Varadin, which were blockaded by the imperial troops, and 
after having retaken Nissa and Widdin, laid siege to Belgrade, which had been 
captured the preceding year by the elector of Bavaria. The fortress only held 
out six days, owing to the negligence of the imperialists, who had never repaired 
the breach by which they themselves had entered. Tekeli, on the other hand, 
burst into Transylvania with a Turkish army, defeated the Austrian general 
Heisler, and made him prisoner. Michael ApafE had died a short time previously, 
and his son of the same name, a youth [of fourteen, had succeeded him in the 
principality. The latter was now driven out, and being joined by some of 
the counties, Tekeli declared himself prince of Transylvania, and sustained his 
claims with vigour. He defeated the combined Austrian and Transylvanian 
forces, and killed the prince of Hanover, who was in command of them. His 
fortunes were once more in the ascendant, but he owed, his successes less to 
his own skill, than to the folly and weakness of Austria. The latter was com- 
pelled to divide her forces by sending a large army into the empire to support 
the claims of the archduke Joseph to the imperial crown, and she had treated the 
inhabitants of the newly-acquired provinces of Scrvia and Wallachia with such 
cruelty and oppression that they were ready to rise up against her upon the first 
signal from the insurgents, finding the yoke of the Turks no worse than hers. 

The preparations for following up these successes in 1691, owing to the troubles 
in Constantinople, were conducted without much vigour or activity. Tekeli had, 
at first, been promised an army of 50,000 men to put him in a position to accom- 
plish the total reduction of Transylvania ; but finding himself deceived, and being 
unable to maintain his ground against the Margrave of Baden, who left the 
Danubian provinces to their fate, and forced the passes of Transylvania, he was 
driven back into Moldavia, and Apafii reinstated upon the throne of the principality. 
He then joined his forces with those of the grand vizier at Semlin, and in 1691 
they both entered Hungary at the. head of 100,000 men. Their progress was 
stayed, and their hopes for the moment blasted, by the batde of Sulank^mem. 
The Margrave of Baden, who commanded the imperial forces, found himself out- 
manoeuvred by Tekeli, who cut him off from his supplies by rendering himself 
master of the Danube, so that his only hope lay in an action, notwithstanding the 
vast numerical superiority of the enemy. His right wing was at first obliged to 
give ground with great loss, and he was beginning to despair of the day, when 
General Dunewald assailed a weak point in the Turkish entrenchments at the head 
of the German and Hungarian cavalry, and with such effect, that the Turks were 
thrown into complete disorder. Their confusion became a rout, when the sadden 
lowering of the standard of the prophet informed them that the vizier himself had 
fallen. 20,000 of the Turks were left upon the field, but the lateness of the 
season and the heavy losses by which the' imperialists themselves had purchased 
iheir victory, prevented them following up their success. 
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Tekeli's serrices did not protect him from shafts of envy and malice at the 
Turkish court, and no small portion of his time was taken up in endeavouring to 
counteract the intrigues which were set on foot for his ruin. Care and anxiety 
were fast making inroads upon his health; but in the ensuing year (1692) his 
position was rendered more comfortable by the restoration of his wife, who, ever 
since her surrender of Mungacs, had been shut up a prisoner in the Ursultne 
convent at Vienna. The pressure which was made upon the emperor's resources 
by the successes of the French, made him now more inclined to listen to offers of 
accommodation, and as a preliminary step, the Countess Tekeli was exchanged for 
General Heisler, and- joined her husband at* Constantinople in January of this 
year. 

The margrave of Baden soon after quitted Hungary to succeed the duke of 

Lorraine in the command of the German array, leaving Generals La Croix and 

Caprara to carry on the war; but nothing of any great importance took place 

during the campaign which followed his departure, though the emperor had 

received large reinforcements from the electors of Brandenburg and Hanover, the 

bishop of Munster, and particularly from the Irish soldiers who took refuge on the 

continent after the surrender of Limerick. The sultan was embarassed by 

disturbances at home, and was unable to give his serious attention to affairs in 

Hungary. Tekeli was daily soliciting a force sufficiently large to enable him to 

penetrate into Transylvania, where he had a powerful party of adherents ; but he 

soon foimd that the divan was intent upon the proposals made on behalf of the 

emperor by the ministers of England and Holland, and that they were quite ready 

to sacrifice him, if by so doing they could advance their own interests. Instead, 

therefore, of profiting by the inactivity of the imperial army, the vizier quietly 

suffered them to take possession of the Five Churches, Great Varadin, and Gyula. 

The campaign of 1694 produced results of no greater importance. The continued 

changes and contentions which were taking place amongst the Ottoman ministers 

liad reduced the Turkish empire to such a state of weakness, that had it not been 

ibr thfe war which Louis XIV. was carrying on against the empire in Germany and 

Flanders, there can be little doubt that the Porte would have been reduced to the 

necessity of soliciting peace upon any condition its enemies chose to offer. In the 

BKmth of August a feeble attempt was made by the grand vizier at the head of an 

army of 50,000 men to blockade the imperialists near Petervaradin ; but the 

approach of winter and the want of provisions compelled him to relinquish his 

design, and on his return to Constantinople he was strangled for his pains. 

In 1695 the Turks took the field once more, and were this time opposed by 
Augustus, the elector of Saxony, at the head of the imperial armies, but met with 
some success. They directed their attack against Transylvania, took Lippa, and 
near Lagos defeated a large body of cavalry which was on its march to join the 
imperial forces, and killed their leader. General Veterani. This mishap rather 
deranged the elector's plans, and the Turks might have effected an entrance into 
Transylvania without molestation, had they not adhered to their old rule of going 
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into winter quarters without fail in the first week of October. The svdtan Achmed 
the Second died this year, and was succeeded by Mustapha, his brother, whd, 
early in 1696, took the field in person, with the view of saving Temeavar, wkick 
the imperialists were besieging. He succeeded in defeating the elector in « 
feebly-contested action, — ^the allied armies being decimated by disease brought om 
by using the water of the marshes. 

In 1697 affairs assumed a very different aspect. Early in the year a person 
named Francis Tokkay put himself at the head of a number of bandits and 
peasants whom they forced to join them, surprised the fortress of Tckajy and put 
the garrison, amounting to two hundred men, to the sword. Patak ahared the 
same fate, and Tokkay then sent a circular to the principal nobility, in whMi he 
styled himself a colonel in the service of Prince Tekeli, inviting them to take up 
arms for the recovery of their liberty. No person of note gave him any sort of 
countenance, and Prince Francis Rokotski, who was shortly to play so dbtin- 
guished a part in Hungarian history, hearing that it was the inteiition of the 
insurgents to carry him off by force and put him at their head, retired to Vienna. 
They were soon after defeated and dispersed, and the fortresses they had captitred 
recovered. 

The outbreak, however, had the effect of drawing the sultan Mustapha to the 
frontier at the head of a powerful army. He was undecided whether to cross the 
Teyss in search of the Germans and offer them battle, or to invade TransylTima, 
and took counsel of Tekeli, who accompanied him. The latter advised Mta to 
open the campaign by laying siege to Great Varadin; and then, in case the 
imperialists came to the succour of the place, they would be compelled to fight 
under a disadvantage, being drawn away from the Danube, by which aloAe they 
received their supplies. He was overruled, however, by the grand Tisier, who 
persuaded the sultan to adhere to his original plan, and he accordingly ad^nanced 
against the Germans, who were encamped on tiie northern bank of the Danube 
above Petervaradin. 

The famous Prince Eugene who had learnt the art of war in these Turkish 
campaigns, and who now, for the first time, found himself in the chief command, 
was at the head of the imperial forces, and inflicted a total defeat upon the Turks 
in the battle which followed. The grand vizier did not survive the defeat 
The sultan fled precipitately to Temesvar, placed garrisons in that town and in 
Belgrade, and hurried to Constantinople to suppress the commotions which 
his defeat was likely to excite amongst his own subjects. Eugene poured his 
troops into Bosnia, and captured Serai, the capital, out of the plunder of which 
he paid his troops, and then retired into winter quarters. On his return to 
Vienna, instead of being thanked for his success, he received a cold rebuke 
for disobedience of orders from the punctilious emperor. 

The peace of Ryswick would now have enabled Leopold to follow up his 
successes against the Turks, but his treasury was exhausted, and the prospect 
of a vacancy in the Spanish succession made him anxious to conclude the war 
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«ad-g(w ha wKolc attention to Europe. P]mipolentiaries from 41 the poneiB 
ia «lU«Me against Uu Xurks. accordingly met the suluo'a ambassador ia the 
\ivit vtllage of C*rlo«ilz near Petervaradin. and through the naediaiion of 
EngUad tuiii Holland & treaty wm concluded, aftei a negotiation of two n^onUia' 
durslipD. Tho eiuperoc retained posaeaaion of Transylvania, which, thougii 
nominally subject lo Michael ApaSi, bad in lealiCy been an Austiian piovinc« 
OM* siflce the expulsion of Tekeli ; all Hungary north of the Morosch, and west 
of. the Teyss. and all.Sclavonia, except a small district between the Save and the 
Dan4;b« ia ,lh« ^neigULMxirhood of Celgrad^. The Turks were permitted to oon- 
tintie the prot^ctiDn they had granted U* Tekeli, but were prohibited from afloiding 
'^Uu« asuMuce to the maleonteiitt, and botJ> pailies agieed to delirei up 
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■tft'SlJ^' ^IJiecf*' wlio' rhigb'f 'escape''lhto their rc^peclive 1 err! lories* This 
tittr^^sW/ch'^ra's concluded in 'yoVrtfttf^K 16^1, waa the most memorable and 
rffenihpnrtani 'in the liislory of tlie tiiiiisC of AiUtrifl. Ilungar)-. nut! Sdavonia; 
Jto^aSaylVntifa. Were at length sctrtjred and made hcici.Hlary m tbe faniily, and 
tW'i*oHt't'tfr6mbeinK the'most powerful and most terrible of European nations. 
Jffl^'li'k ftimtA df IfeiiUciifesii' iiia oHcat!ty%*iaS*Wch'(!h'ftjWVe'nei(1ei'aiirt 
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3 TNTEKNAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 



(a.d. 1687 — 1691.) During the greater part of the foregoing chapter we lutre 
heen wholly occupied with the wars carried on hetween Austria and Turkey, 
and of which Hungary and Transylvania were generally the theatre. In following 
the march of armies, and chronicling the triumphs of tacticians, the miseries of the 
people, whose vitals are eaten up by the demon of discord, are necessarily in 
some degree lost sight of. To gain a proper idea of the state of Hungary and 
the position occupied by the diet at the period of the treaty of Carlowitz, we must 
go back to the year 1687, in which the states surrendered their right of election, 
and made the crown hereditary in the family of Hapsburg. 

The reader may remember that Tekeli protested against the proceedings of the 
diet of Presburg upon eight grounds : — 1. Because the court of Vienna had used 
illegal and coercive measures to force the diet into a compliance with its will, by 
the presence of an armed force, by bribes, promises, and threats. 2. Because the 
whole nation was labouring under the intimidation caused by the bloody Theatre 
of Eperies, and the county assemblies were unable to deliberate freely. 3. 
Because a fixed and positive determination to carry the imperial will into effect 
was shown in the terms of the decree bv which the diet was convened. 4. Because 
while the members voted under constraint, those who protested acted from their 
own free will. 6. Because in the absence of a great number of the nobility the 
states were not competent to pass a law binding their posterity, and surrendering 
a portion of the liberties which had been in existence for seven centuries. 6. 
Because the house of Austria having been for centuries hateful to the great body 
of the nation, it was not probable that such concessions would have been made 
spontaneously. 7. Because the form of the coronation oath was illegally altered. 
8. Because the Archduke Joseph broke his promises. 

This protest was treated with contempt or indifference, but it is worthy of 
attention as being an able defence of the rights of Hungary, and as having 
been fully confirmed in every particular by the subsequent conduct of Austria. 
From the assembling of the diet at Presburg till the peace of Carlowitz, 
during the whole period of the Turkish war, Hungary was treated in every 
respect as a conquered country. The nobles met with insult and outrage, 
and the peasantry were exposed to all the t}Tanny and violence which a 
rude and licentious soldiery could inflict. The privileges of the munici- 
palities were abolished or disregarded, the concessions made to protestant* 
were nullified, the laws were set aside, and the country was governed solely b^ 
despotic orders from Vienna, or by the will and pleasure of the ofl[icers in. 
command of the troops. The palatine was reduced into the mere agent of the? 
court. He was summoned to Vienna, and there, without convoking or consulting 
the diet, \he sum was fi.xed which Hungary was called upon to contribute to the 
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imperial exchequer; and to him was committed the task of apportioning it 
amongst the different counties. Thousands of families were defrauded of their 
property by the officers of the revenue. Their estates were first seized, and then 
they were called upon to prove their right to possess them. 

The troops were quartered on the people at their own discretion or that of their 
commanders. Every individual in the middle class, after, furnishing a .fixed contri- 
bution to the commissariat, was often compelled to maintain an officer and one 
man in his house and amongst his family. All lucrative employments or offices 
were bestowed on foreigners. All the money of the kingdom was gathered into 
the imperial treasury, and the natives were left to efiect the exchange of their 
commodities by barter. The primate, grand chancellor and king lived at Vienna, 
and thither was the final resort in all suits and causes ; but so expensive, tedious, 
and doubtful was the process of appeal, that there were few Hungarians 
who did not prefer submitting to the most cruel injustice, to nmning the gauntlet 
of long and vexatious litigation in a foreign country, and before a foreign tribunal. 
The Hungarian chamber of finance, which the emperor, with a show of favour 
and concession, had established at Presburg, had in reality no other duty than 
to register the decrees of that of Vienna, and to transmit to the Aulic Council 
all the money which the excisemen and farmers of the revenue could wring from 
the people. Many of the proudest families in the kingdom, who could trace their 
descent from the days of Arpad, and who lived amidst their vassals in regal 
splendour, had been utterly extirpated by Caraffa, and their houses left desolate, 
or occupied by troops. Their places were now filled up by the German minions 
of the court, or by brutal soldiers who had distinguished themselves by their 
rairelenting ferocity, and who, void of all sympathy with the people, did everything 
in their power for the overthrow of the constitution. The administration of justice 
in the courts became *' a mockery, a delusion, and a snare." Bribery, corruption, 
and intimidation took the place of law. The Jazyges and Cumans, who had been 
entitled to all the privileges of the nobility, and the inhabitants of many of the 
free towns and boroughs, were sold into serfdom to the Teutonic Knights, who 
exacted their dues with such terrible severity, that mothers disposed of their 
children to the Turks to procure funds to meet them. Thousands of peasants every 
month crossed the Turkish frontier, preferring to brave all the insolence and 
oppression of the Moslems, to living under the tyranny of those of their own faith. 

Previous to commencing the negotiations for the peace of Carlowitz, whether it 
was that the emperor wished to destroy the remnant of liberty which the diet of 
Presburg had left untouched, and that he wished to take away from the nobility 
all excuse for ever again resorting to foreign aid for the redress of their grievances, 
he summoned at Vienna an assembly of the deputies of the states. Amongst the 
number were the primate and grand chancellor, cardinal Colonitz, prince Esterhazy 
the palatine, Paul Szechenyi, archbishop of Kolocza, and many others of the 
principal magnates of the kingdom. The cardinal was employed by the court to 
make known to them the emperor's object in calling them together. He was a 
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dvout catholic, and no less devoted adherent of the house of Austria, whose 
aterests and those of the church he helieved to be identical; and when any 
opportunity of serving either of them presented itself, no other considerations 
were allowed to stand in his way. Patriotism was nothing to him ; cathoHcum 
everything. He was willing that Hungary should be ruined rather than the 
should be heretic. Amongst his private fHends, when he uttered the real 
sentiments of his heart, he frequently made use of an eitpression which has since 
become famous — '' Faciam Hungariam captavam^ poatea mendicant^ deinde eaiho^ 
Itcatn.^** Leopold could not have chosen a more faithful exponent of his wiU. 

At the first conference he had with the deputies he informed them that his 
imperial and royal majesty, in his great and paternal goodness, was anxious to 
assimilate Hungary in every respect to his hereditary dominions— in manners, 
language, customs, and laws ; and he, therefore, called upon them to reject their 
Corpus Juris, and accept at his hands a constitution which certain persons of 
ability had framed at his request. He then remarked upon the great number of 
nobles in Hungary who, contrary to all received maxims of government, claimed 
exemption from taxation, and proposed that for the future, whilst all who really 
possessed the advantage of illustrious birth should receive due consideration, 
they should lay aside their exorbitant pretensions ; and that those of them who 
possessed the means of living in a certain style, should receive at his hands the 
titles of counts, barons, and chevaliers, and thus be placed on a footing of equality 
with the Austrian nobles ; and, lastly, that for the variable and uncertain 
subsidies by which the expenses of government were then met, they should 
substitute a fixed and invariable contribution, to be called Contrihufio Contiwta, 
which should be assessed with strict impartiality. He did not doubt, at the same 
time, that Hungary would cheerfully take upon herself a third of the revenues of 
the whole of his majesty's dominions. 

The pith of the entire proposition was, in short, the abolition of the constitution ; 
the substitution of laws framed by Palm, the secretary of the council of war at 
Vienna, and a monk named Gabriel, both creatures of the emperor, — the ** persons 
of ability " referred to in the cardinal's address ; the creation of a distinction 
between the Magyars, lowering the poorer into the rank of commoners, and raising 
the rich into the ranks of the Austrian nobility, and thus abolishing the equality^ 
which was their proudest boast ; and last and most important, the surrender of the 
last safeguard of liberty, the right of voting the supplies, and the substitution oC 
a fixed tax, which would render the emperor totally independent of the people and 
indifferent to their complaints. 

The audacity of the proposals at first struck the deputies dumb with astonish- 
ment; but recovering from their surprise, they made Paul Szechenyi, the archbishop 
of Kolocza, a brave, able, and patriotic prelate, their mouthpiece, and through him 
informed the emperor, that they had no power to comply with his requests ; that 

♦ I will make Hungary first captive, then a beggar, then catholic. 
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it was illegal to discuss them even beyond the boundaries of the kingdom ; and 
that if they could, they would not. The efforts of the palatine Esterhazy to 
induce them to consent, were met with indignant reproaches, and after a violent 
altercation, the meeting was broken up and the deputies retucned home. Though 
thus foiled, however, Leopold did not abandon his illegal courses until they led to 
another outbreak, as we shall shortly see. 

We cannot conclude this chapter without alluding to the fate of Tekeli. After 
the peace of Carlo witz, he passed the remainder of his days in retirement. Tlie 
emperor refused to restore to him his confiscated property, and as a substitute the 
sultan bestowed on him Caransebes and Widdin, as a feudal sovereignty. Maho- 
met, Mustapha's successor, transferred him to Nicodemia, in Asia Minor, where 
he allowed him a handsome pension. He was afterwards neglected by the 
Ottoman court, and falling into great poverty, lived for a long while in one of the 
vilest streets in Constantinople, amongst the Jews and Armenians, receiving a 
miserable pittance to support himself and his family, and obliged to eke out his 
livelihood by carrying on the trade of a vintner. Towards the close of his life, 
singularly enough, he, who had roused the protestants of Hungary to take arms in 
defence of their religion, became a Roman Catholic. He lamented bitterly to the 
last hour having committed his fortunes to the keeping of the Turks, whose 
p<^C7, he said, was as wavering and fickle as the crescent in their arms. Over- 
come by chagrin, poverty, and disappointment, he died at the age of fifty, in 1705, 
and lies buried in the Greek cemetery. He was a brave, able, and energetic man, 
fall of enthusiasm, and actuated all through life by two great passions — love of 
country and hatred of Austria. Even his enemies acknowledged his sincerity, 
however much they might condemn his judgment. 

Happily, his beautiful and accomplished wife, the princess Helena, did not live 
to see the close of his career. She died in 1703, after sharing all his trials and 
reverses. She had left an avenger behind her in the person of Francis Rakotski, 
lier son by her former husband. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

UEBELLION OF FEANCIS BAKOTSKI. 
A.D. 1700—1711. 

What to do ^vith Hungary after the peace of Carlowitz was a question of no 
ordinary difficulty to the Viennese cabinet. To pacify it was absolutely necessary, 
as the emperor was now about to throw all his strength into the war of the 
Spanish succession, and when contending against an enemy so powerful as 
Louis XIV., it would have been in the highest degree dangerous to have left 
another, weaker perhaps, but no less watchful and energetic, in his rear. All 
classes of the population were in the highest state of initation. Every insult and 
injury that could rouse the hatred and indignation of a high-spirited and turbulent 
race had been heaped upon them. The clergy had been treated with studied 
neglect, or open and marked contempt ; the nobles had been harassed and outraged 
by the government officials in every possible manner ; the free towns had been 
despoiled of their privileges ; great numbers of the peasantry had been sold into 
slavery, and those who remained were suflfering from religious persecution. There 
was clearly no hope of lasting tranquillity. The ink was scarce dry on the treaty 
of Carlowitz, when another storm began to lower. There were but two ways of 
arresting it : either to redress all the grievances of which the Hungarians com- 
plained, or to deprive them of all means of resistance. To have adopted the 
former would have been to undo all that Austria had been fighting for more than 
a century to accomplish ; but, in the present posture of affairs, a no less costly and 
less troublesome process presented itself, and it was resolved to try it. Some 
native commissioners were accordingly appointed to take into consideration, in 
conjunction with the imperial officers, the best means of removing- the most::^ 
serious of the exils complained of, and through their instrumentality many of th 
' nobles obtained compensation for private injuries ; but the state of the country 
and of the people generally, was in no way improved. 

The emperor determined, therefore, to render insurrection impossible, by a to 
disarmament, and by dismantling all the fortresses in the kingdom which mig 
prove troublesome in case of an outbreak. A general search for arms w; 
accordingly commenced in Upper Hungary, and for some time carried out wi 
great vigour, but afterwards abandoned, for what reason was not known. M 
of the principal castles were razed to the ground, and an endeavour was ma 
to weaken the resources of the malcontents, by raising several native regimen. 
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and draughting them out of the kingdom for fureign gervice, a measuiu which 
bad been already adopted with regard to the hussars. 

All this, however elHcucioua Austria might think it, only irritated the people 
still more, nnd animuted them with a stilt greater doaire to throw off a yoke which 
was every day beeomiug more irksome. The feeling of discontent was stimulated 
by the intrigues of France, which pursued Leopold with an animosity which 
neither time, nor distance, nor failure could damp. Everj-thing was ripo for 
arising ; nothing wa« wanting but a leader, and as tlie fittest person to fill that 
officr, the eyes of the govemmetit and of the disaffected were both turned to 
prince Francis Rakotski. 

He was the third of that name, and waa born in 1676, at Borshi, a country 
house not far from the fortress of Pfttak.* He was the son of Helena Zrinyi. 
daughter of the unfortunate Peter Zrinj-i, and of Francis Kakotski. Ho had a 
brother of the same name, who died in infancy, and a sifter. Juliana, four years bis 
senior, of whom we shall speak hereafter. His father died when he was but five 
months old, nnd to his mother, so celebrated for her beoutj', her miaforfunes. and 
her heroism, was committed the care of hia inheritance and his education. 
Helena, finiling no safety for herself or her children in either of the castles of 
Patak or Makovic/, into which she had been compelled to admit German 
garrisons, took refuge in that of MungacK, which was occupied by her mother, 
in-law, Sophia Bat.hori, the widow of George Rakolski. The latter was a warm 
partisan of the emperor, and her harsh temper nnd stern bigotry made Helena's 
life at MungacK a weary one enough. At length she was relieved from constraint 
by the death of Sophia, and was now enabled to bestow her hand and fortune 
upon the insurgent chief, Tekeli, who, during the lifetime of her mother-in-law, 
had been a warm but unsuccessful suitor. Her gallant defence of the fortress 
against the imperial forces has been already mentioned, as well as the long 
negotiitiona carried on by Tekeli with the imperial court, before he could obtain 
the consent of Austria to his marriage. Helena had but too much reason to bate 
the house of Hupsburg, and cling to her native country. The revolutionary 
leader could not have chosen a wife better fitted to sympathize in his hopes and 
efforts, and cheer his drooping courage. There was a dark shade of sorrow 
running through all she remembered of ber early youth, and which lent new 
bitterness to her detestation of foreign domination. Her father, count Zrinyi, 
and her uncle, Frangijiaiii, had died on the scaffold at Vienna, amidst the sneers 
and curses of an alien soldiery ; and the harshness of her mother-in-law bad but 

■ The fbllawing ttble tracet hit deicent from Qeo. Rakotakt I. : — 
Obubuh UAKO-rsKi, prince of Timuylvaiua, elected lG30i died ISia. 
GMfge, ancMeded 1648: klUed 1660. 
H. Ttaaei*, b. 1646 ; d. lfl67.=Uelmn, d. of Peter Zrinyi, d, I703.=-2. Emerilt Tekeli. 
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nursed tho memory of her wrongs. Whether her zeal for the national cause was 
heightened by her aiFection for Tekeli, or her affection for Tekeli was deq)ened 
by her devotion to the interests which he fought to defend, most be left to 
the decision of those who claim accurate knowledge of the workings of woman's 
heart; but it is certain that her blind submission to his will was the means 
of doing serious ipjury to her infant son. The counsellors of her husband saw 
in him a rival of their master, who might one day prove powerful enough to 
grasp and secure a sceptre which they were seeking to render independent by 
slow and painful efforts. By their intrigues, therefore, Francis, in his early 
boyhood, was exposed to a thousand dangers and fatigues, from which his tender 
age ought to have saved him. He was dragged from one part of the kingdom to 
the other, in the march of the armies of his father-in-law, and compelled to 
undergo all the hardships which fall to a soldier's lot in active service* The 
vigorous constitution, and the patient temperament with which Providence had 
gifted him, brought him safely through an ordeal which few children could have 
undergone ; and his disappointed persecutors, in order to get rid of him, formed 
the design of cutting him off by poison. One of his servants was offered a bribe 
of a castle and large estates in case he became the minister of their will; but he 
had the manliness to repel their proposals with indignation, and thus preserved 
his master for a more stirrmg and ambitious career, than even the fear-haunted 
imaginations of his enemies had ventured to depict.* 

After the defeat of the Turks at Vienna and Parkani, Tekeli retired to Great 
Varadin, but, while there, found that the intrigues of his enemies at the Ottoman 
court were leading the sultan to entertain strong suspicions of his fidelity. As a 
means of allaying them, he bethought him of sending his step-son Francis as a 
hostage to Constantinople, and preparations were already being made for the boy's 
departure, when the prayers and tears of his mother saved him from an exile from 
which, in all likelihood, he would never have returned. 

After the surrender of Mungacz, the princess Helena found herself at the mei^ 
of Austria, for although an article in the capitulation reserved to her the right of 
residing in any part of Hungary she pleased, and, as guardian of her children, 
of disposing of all the domains which still belonged to them, no eooner had 
she laid down her arms, than she received orders to repair forthwith to Vienna. 
Refusal might have been dangerous, resistance was impossible. She set forwaid 
on her journey, and on her arrival at the gates of the capital received the fiist 
taste of the insults which were still in store for her. She and her suite were lor 
three hours kept waiting at the barrier, exposed to the gaze of a mob whom the 
news of her approach had collected, and was then conducted without ceremony to 
a convent in the suburbs. She was now informed that it was his imperial majesty's 
desire that her children should be taken from her and committed to the care oS 
cardinal Colonitz. That he might enter upon his new office with the least possible 

♦ Hiatoire des Revolutions de Hongrie, p. 160. 
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delaj, the cardinal sent his caniage that same evening to bring them away. 
They had no sooner entered his house and saluted him, than he carried off Juliana 
to an Ursuline convent in the neighbourhood. Terrified by the lonely and 
secluded aspect of the place, knowing little of her conductor and nothing as to 
whither he was leading her, the young girl at first refused to enter. To over- 
come her reluctance, Colonitz had to resort to force, and was brutal enough to 
push her in with his foot. Her brother was at the same time shut up in a private 
house, where for three days he heard nothing of his relatives. At the end of that 
period he was permitted to bid his mother a hasty farewell, and was hurried off 
into Bohemia, where he remained for five years, partly in Prague and partly in the 
little town of Neuhaus, under the tuition of the Jesuits. 

The great object of the cardinal was to induce him and his sister to assume 
the cowl and the veil, and bid adieu to the world, either with the view of his 
extinguishing the Rakotski family, which for many generations had been one of 
the firmest bulwarks of Hungarian freedom, or of securing their large possessions 
for the church. Probably neither motive predominated. Colonitz had cunning 
sofficiently comprehensive to make the same means conduce to two great 
ends, and, doubtless, sought to strike down with the same blow the enemy^ 
both of his faith and of the detestable policy by which Austria sought to 
propagate it. 

It is, however, satisfactory to know that, whatever his design might have been, 
it was totally unsuccessful. Renowned as the Jesuit fathers were even then for 
their skill in moulding the minds of youth after their own hearts, Francis was 
proof against all their influence and persuasions, and evinced an obstinate attach* 
jnent to the vanities of the world, and an obstinate dislike to the religiofif 
neclusion of the cloister, which fiUed his instructors with holy indignation. 

His sbter proved equally intractable. Whatever want of firmness and resolu- 
tion her sex might have entailed upon her, was supplied by an ally which, 
more than once in the world's history, has ]»oved triumphant over all retlnint*, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, and has many a time carried its point in spite of 
fire and sword and flood. The fame of her beauty, and her wealth, had spread 
iu and wide through the kingdom. Her forced confinement in the oonTent had 
smrou nded h» with romance, and inflamed the ardour of many a man, who, had 
she been firee and happy, would have looked coldly on her ehanns. Foil a 
hundred nobles fell in love with her, for no better reason than that they had never 
seen her and could hare but small hopes of winning her. Count Aspemont- 
ReAhfim, the commandant-general of Upper Hungary, proved himself the Mett 
and most adroit of them all, and in a case like this, tact and ahiHty were prima 
Jade evidence of worthiness. He heard of the absence of the cardinal at Borne, 
whither he had r^Mured to take part in the election of Pope Alexander VUL, 
and hnrrying to Vienna, managed to obtain the permission of the enqieror to pay 
his addresses to the yoong princess in persim, and to ask her mother's consent to 
his marriage. He was saecess6d in each st^ and when Colonitz retomed, he 
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found, to his infinite chagrin, that the bird had ilown, and the cage waft 
empty. 

Francis no sooner heard of his sister's marriage than he quitted Prague, and 
suddenly arrived in Vienna. The cardinal declared that he had no business to 
come, that he had given him full power to manage his property, and desired him 
to return to Prague in three days. Kakotski declined to comply, and thanking 
the cardinal for his zeal for his welfare, signified his intention of henceforth 
assuming the direction of his own affairs himself. Colonitz then, as a last 
resource, obtained an order from the emperor commanding the prince to travel in 
Italy, in the hope that during his absence his stewardship would still continue. 
In this he was again disappointed, for the Countess d'Aspemont, aided by Count 
Bathyauyi, took that office upon herself. 

His travels lasted for a year, and upon his return he married Eleonora, princess 
of Hesse Rheinfeld, and in consequence incurred the extreme displeasure of the 
emperor, who still claimed the right of acting as his guardian, and caused him to 
be arrested on his return to Vienna. The production of a patent, however, which 
had been granted him a year previously, declaring him of full age, procured his 
release, and once more finding himself his own master, he determined to take up 
his abode upon his paternal estates in Hungary. He lived here for some time in 
complete retirement ; but he soon found that, go where he would, or act how he 
might, Austria was resolved to give him no peace. 

An irreconcilable jealousy already existed between him and the imperial court. 
The history of his family was no very pleasant story to brood over : all the 
wrongs it had suffered from the house of Hapsburg — the execution of his grand- 
father and great uncle, the condemnation of his cousin to perpetual imprisonment, 
the degradation of his father from his office and authority, his forced retirement 
into private life, the banishment of his father-in-law, and the imprisonment of 
his mother, in defiance of the terms upon which she had capitulated,— were 
calamities which might well sour the sweetest temper, and nurse in the 
tenderest heart hatred of the oppressor and hope of revenge. On the other hand, 
Austria regarded him with a mistrust for which her own injustice had given 
good foundation, and she evinced it by a series of petty annoyances which soon 
brought matters to a crisis. German garrisons were placed in all his castles and 
fortresses, and the commanders not only encroached upon his seigneurial rights, 
but treated his tenantry with so much cruelty that they at last rose in insur. 
rection, though without the knowledge or co-operation of their landlord, and 
were not reduced without some trouble. Spies constantly watched him in every 
direction, and his correspondence ^vith his mother, who had rejoined her husband 
at Constantinople, was regarded with extreme suspicion. 

About this time overtures seem to have been made to Rakotski on the part of 
France, with the view of inducing him to take up arms against the emperor, and 
he seems to have listened to them, and entered into some arrangements with 
others of the discontented nobles for that purpose. It is, however, extremely 
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difficult to arrive at the exact truth of the matter. The existence of a widely 
extended conspiracy, centring in Rakotski, is as stoutly affirmed by the Austrians 
as it is stoutly denied by the Hungarians ; but there can hardly be any doubt 
there existed at all events some thoughts of an insurrection, and that it was 
instigated by France. 

There was a Fleming, named Longueval, at this time in Hungary, a man of 
considerable ability, and very winning manners and extended information, who 
managed to insinuate himself into Ilakotski's confidence — all the more easily, as 
the latter was extremely fond of conversing in the French language, which 
Longueval ^spoke fluently. After a long course of intimacy, during which Lon- 
gueval is said to have acted as the princess confidential agent in carrying 
on his negotiations with France and the Hungarian malcontents, he took his 
departure for the purpose of visiting Liege, his native town. Three months 
afterwards, Rakotski received from his sister the news of his arrest at Lintz, and 
the discovery upon his person of letters implicating himself and Sirmay, and 
several other nobles. What followed proves, either that the prince was labouring 
under the influence of extraordinary, if not incredible infatuation, or that the 
whole story of the conspiracy was a fabrication, Longueval a lying informer, and 
the letters forgeries. Upon receiving this news he made no attempt to escape, 
although he was but eight leagues distant from the Polish frontier, and he 
displayed equal phlegm or indifierence upon learning the arrival of General 
Solari at Eperies the same evening. The latter had orders to arrest him, but 
some kindness shown him by Rakotski's mother, when a prisoner in the 
Seven Towers at Constantinople, made him hesitate to execute his task in person. 
He, therefore, sent two captains at the head of a battalion of infantry. They 
placed a cordon round the castle in which the prince resided, broke open the 
gates, disarmed the guard, and mounting the staircase, at the head of fifty men, 
forced an entrance into his chamber where he lay in bed with his wife, who 
was then in an advanced state of pregnancy. The soldiers formed a circle round 
the room with levelled arms, and the two officers approached the bed with cocked 
pistols in one hand and lighted candles in the other, and called upon Rakotski to 
surrender. Resistance was out of the question. He rose, dressed, and was con- 
ducted in his own carriage to Kperies, and thence to Neustadt, where he was shut 
up in the same dungeon which had formerly contained his maternal grandfather. 
Count Zrinyi. He was confined here for six weeks, in ignorance of the nature of 
the charge which had caused his arrest, and at last two officers were sent down 
from Vienna to examine him. He protested against being called upon to answer 
their interrogatories, and claimed the right, which by the Hungarian constitution 
was secured to every Magj'ar magnate, of being tried by the diet only, but at 
length consented under protest to answer, as a proof that his reluctance was 
not owing to his guilt. He was then confronted with Longueval, who was 
abashed by the presence of his injured benefactor, and stammered out with 
hesitation and difficulty, a list of overt acts of treason, all of which Rakotski 
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pline, to appoint officers, and restrain their wild licence and brigandage. Having 
reduced them at least to partial order, he began his march, and was speedily rein- 
forced by crowds of volunteers from every quarter. In the duchy of Mungacz, 
where his mother's memory was still cherished and revered, the inhabitants of the 
villages thronged to his quarters with bread, and wine, and meat, and supplies of 
every description. The women knelt down by the wayside, and, according to the 
custom of the Greek churches, saluted him with the sign of the cross, and pointed 
him out to their children as their deliverer. Few of the men entered his camp 
without enlisting under his banner. Half armed, unorganized, and badly officered, 
such was their confidence in their own rode conrage, and their devotion to the 
cause, that they declared their readiness to march wherever he led, and live or die 
by his side. 

His army now amounted to about five thousand infantry and three hundred 
cavalry, and rumour doubled the number. With this force he determined 
to push on and attack the fortress of Mungacz, which was garrisoned by five 
hundred Germans, many of whom were worn-out veterans, and many more 
secret adherents to his cause. He had scarce entered the town, however, 
when he was surprised by the imperial forces, was repulsed, and made his 
fcscape with difficulty. He reached the frontiers of Poland in safety, and there 
remained inactive till joined by Bercsenzi with additional supplies of men and 
money from Poland and France, and descending once more into the plains 
of Hungary, issued a manifesto setting forth his grievances, calling upon the 
inhabitants to repair to his standard, drove before him several small detach- 
ments of the enemy ; and the coifragc of his troops being roused by these 
successes, he determined to pass the Teyss, though the heavy rains had 
inundated the whole district in its vicinity. His infantry were but half dptbed, 
and were marching day after day along roads where the mud rose to the 
knee at every step, or wading across marshes up to the middle in water. Stilly 
in spite of all these toils and hardships, and in defiance of all difficulties^ thou- 
sands daily thronged to his standard, abandoning houses, goods, and family, to 
eombat for liberty. The river was passed by the aid of small wherries ; and upon 
the news of his arrival in Upper Hungary spreading abroad, those noUes whom 
fear had hitherto kept quiet, hastened to declare for the invader, and led their 
vassals to his camp. He now laid siege to Kalo ; but, owing to the want of 
artillery, a furious assault made by his troops was repulsed, and it was not tiU 
firebrands had been cast into the town, and many of the houses were in flames, 
that the inhabitants rose and compelled the garrison to surrender. By this 
success, Rakotski gained possession of four pieces of artillery, a very seasonable 
accession to his armament. Somlio fell before him in like manner, and before the 
close of the year he was at the head of twenty thousand men, had captured all 
the smaller forts in the east of Hungary, and had reduced Zolnoc and Tokay 
on the Teyss, and the central fortress of Erlau. 
The court of Vienna was thunderstruck by a movement at once so sudden and 
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unexpected. There was nothing but confusion and division in its councils. The 
elector of Bavaria, aided by France, had made himself master of Passau- and 
lintz, and was already threatening Vienna itself. Amongst all the Hungarian 
magnates, count Simon Forgacz was the only one whose fidelity to the imperial 
cause promised to throw many obstacles in Rakotski's way. Count Berczenyi had 
in the meantime overrun the mountainous districts of Upper Hungary, taken' 
Scepose and Levitsch, obtained possession of the towns in the neighbourhood of 
the mines, and sent his marauding parties even into Austria and Moravia. Early 
in the year 1 704, count Karoly, a powerful magnate of Lower Hungary, alienated 
by the neglect of the court, went over to the insurgents, roused the peasantry, 
occupied all the open country below the Danube, and established a communication 
with Berczenyi on the other side. The emperor was anxious to treat for peace as 
the only means of saving his crown, and commissioned the archbishop of Colocza 
to open negotiations with Rakotski for this purpose. The latter consented to an 
interview, and appointed Gyongos as the place of meeting, and towards the close 
of the month of March he left the siege of Agria, which he was then carrying on, 
in order to attend the conference. To all proposals, on the part of the archbishop, 
Rakotski replied, that he would consent to no peace the maintenance of which was 
not guaranteed by foreign powers, as the Hungarian people had suffered too much 
from Austrian perfidy ever to place any trust in her oaths or promises. To such 
a treaty Leopold, of course, had no thoughts of agreeing, and the negotiations 
were consequently broken off in a few days. During their continuance, the 
Austrian envoy several times inquired with an air of surprise, what was the cause 
of all this violence and bloodshed, and talked, as of old, of clemency, benignity, 
mildness, and oblivion in case the insurgents laid do^vn their arms : but Rakotski 
silenced him by an explicit declaration that nothing less than a positive redressal 
of each grievance complained of in the manifesto, which he> had issued on 
commencing the war, would satisfy him. 

He had scarcely returned to Agria, when he was joined by coimt Forgacz, 
hitherto a major-general in the emperor's service. After having sworn allegiance 
to Rakotski, he recounted to him all the injuries he had experienced at the 
emperor's hands, all the false charges and suspicions which had been heaped up 
against him at Vienna, and for which he was on the point of being arrested when 
he escaped. 

The consternation at Vienna had now reached its height, General Heuster was 
dispatched with a large body of troops to the south of the Danube, and the 
garrison was drawn out from Passau imder General Schlick, to oppose the 
insurgents in the north. After a few feeble efforts, however, to maintain their 
positioQ, they were compelled to fall back, as they found the whole nation in 
arms. The one took refuge in Presburg, and the other continued his retreat to 
Vienna, for the purpose of protecting the capital. Another attempt at negotia- 
tion was now made. On the part of the Hungarians the same conditions were 
still adhered to. 1, The acknowledgment of Rakotski as independent prince of 
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Transylvania, to which dignity the states had unanimously elected him a short 
time previously. 2. The abolition of the hereditary monarchy, and the revival 
of the article in the oath of King -Andrew, which authorised armed resistance* in 
case the king in any way infringed upon the constitution or upon the privileges of 
the nobility. 3. The expulsion of the Jesuits and all other religious orders 
which were considered dangerous to the peace and freedom of the country. 
4. The removal of foreign officers and foreign garrisons. 5. The appointment of 
Berczenyi as palatine. 6. The complete toleration of the protestant worship, and 
the restoration to that sect of the four hundred churches of which it had been 
deprived. But this conference had no better result than those which had gone 
before it, and when it was broken up, the insurgents secured passages over the 
Danube, joined the French in preparing an attack upon the capital, and while 
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the Bavarian army hung upon the opposite frontier of tlie empire, Karoly so 
closely menaced Vienna that the citizens prepared for flight. 

Leopold now determined to make a desperate effort to drive his French and 
Bavarian enemies from Germany, and prevent their co-operating with Rakotski, 
and having obtained the aid of Great Britain, the splendid victory obtained by 
Marlborough at Blenheim once more placed his star in the ascendant. He was 
enabled to send all his forces against the Hungarians, and General Heuster having 
obtained a signal victory over them, drove them back from the Austrian frontier, 
and compelled them ever afterwards to confine their operations to their own 
country. 

In October, 1705, Leopold, the emperor, died, after one of the longest 
reigns recorded in the annals of his house, during the whole course of which he 
had displayed an amount of perfidy, cruelty, and injustice, towards Hungary, 
which no arguments could justify, and no turbulence on her part could palliate. 
Joseph, his son and successor, had been, as we have already said, crowned 
king of the Romans and king of Hungary- at an early age, but, with childlike 
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deference to his father's will, never attempted to take any part in the govern- 
ment. He always displayed great courage, great magnanimity, and a disposition 
towards mildness and conciliation, which he certainly did not inherit from 
Leopdd. The latter, however, had the good sense to perceive how much he 
himself had suffered from the instruction of the Jesuits, and took care not to 
submit his children to the same training. Joseph, therefore, was not slow to 
observe how much the empire suffered from the troubles in Hungar}', and showed 
himself disposed to put an end to them by granting an amnesty, and redressing 
many of the grievances of which the insurgents complained. His designs were 
favoured by the successes obtained by his forces over Rakotski, and possibly 
might have succeeded, if theMaygars had not already suffered too much, easily to 
forget or readily to forgive. 

His offers were rejected^ and that this might be done with greater pomp and show 
of legality, Rakotski summoned a diet at Setzim, to which all the magnates 
and prelates of his party repaired, and deputies from all the counties and free 
towns, except four or ^ye, which contained German garrisons. A large tent was 
erected between two lines of the army, in which the assembly was to take place. 
The proceedings were opened in the usual way, by the celebration of mass by the 
bishop of Agria, and after a short address from Rakotski the deliberations com- 
menced. After lengthened discussions they resolved to form a regular con- 
federation, similar to that of Poland, with a responsible chief, or head, whose title 
should convey the idea, not so much of a master as of an administrative officer. 
They, therefore, determined to name him Dux, or leader, and elected Rakotski to fill 
the office, and agreed that he should be assisted by a council of twenty-four senators, 
whom they called upon him to name. Fearing, however, to make himself 
obnoxious to the many whom he might offend by passing them over, he for a 
long while declined to accept the power which they assigned him, but at last 
consented, upon their agreeing to present him with a list of those whom they 
thought worthy of the office. Being now proclaimed dux, and chief of the 
confederates, a mass was sung, and Rakotski, placing his hands between those of 
the bishop of Agria, took the oath in the form drawn up for the occasion, and 
then, according to the ancient Germanic custom, was elevated on a buckler by the 
principal magnates ; who, with the prelates, senators, and the deputies of the 
counties and the free towns, swore to obey and be faithful to him, and to fulfil 
and keep all the statutes of the confederation. 

They then replied to Joseph's proposals by offering to acknowledge him as 
king in case he abandoned his claim to the throne as a hereditary possession, 
ceded Transylvania to their leader, revived the oath of King Andrew, and, in fact, 
yielded to all the demands which they had before made. The emperor, of course, 
rejected their conditions, and the war was carried on with renewed vigour. The 
insurgents had again rallied, had driven the Austrian army into the island of 
SchutZy blockaded all the fortresses held by German garrisons, and ravaged the 
frontiers of Austria, Styria, and Moravia, and shut up the imperial general 
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Babatin in Transylvania. As a last resource, Joseph sent General HerbeviUe, 
. with orders to recover Transylvania at all hazards. Herbeville, accordingly, 
raised the blockade of Great Varadin, forced the entrenched pass of Sibo, and 
entering Transylvania, reduced the whole country and re-established Austrian 
rule. On the other hand, Styria and Moravia were still molested by predatoiry 
hordes, and Vienna itself kept in a state of continual alarm, as the insuifgtfita 
pushed their incursions to the very walls. Joseph once again made great 
exertions to pacify the insurgents. He proposed to Rakotski to give him the 
margravate of Bcngau in exchange for Transylvania, and to restore him his 
estates in Hungary, and make him a prince of the empire ; and sought to support 
his offer by calling in the aid of his wife and sister, who had been shut up in 
prison by Leopold, but were now liberated. He at the same time acknowledged 
the confederacy, and agreed to confirm all the rights and privileges he had sworn 
to maintain at his coronation. But Rakotski' s wife, with Spartan courage, instead 
of advocating peace, encouraged her husband never to lay down his arms imtil he 
had achieved the objects for which he had taken them up ; and then he himself 
resolutely refused to listen to any proposals made to him personally apart from 
the states. The latter, at the same time, would not abate one jot of their origins! 
demands, and hostilities were consequently resumed, after a short truce. 

In June, 17C7, an assembly of the confederate states, to which thirty-one out of 
the fifty-two sent deputies, met at Onod, and although Rakotski showed himself 
disposed to conclude an honourable peace with the new emperor, the house of 
Austria was formally deposed and the throne declared vacant. Almost before the 
assembly had broken up, Rakotski received a message from the czar of Russia, 
informing him that he intended to use his influence to procure his election to the 
throne of Poland. This proposition caused him great uneasiness, as it promised 
to involve the affairs of Hungary in very serious difficulty. To have aspired to 
the throne as the nominee of a foreign despot would have justly roused the ire 
and opposition of the nobles, and would have given deep offence to the Swedish 
king, whose enmity to Russia was implacable. He therefore declined the dan- 
gerous honour with a firmness, and, at the same time, with a prudence and deli-' 
cacy which did him the highest credit. 

These negotiations ended, the war continued with varied fortune. The mate* 
rials of which the national army was composed necessarily militated against its 
success. The supplies were uncertain, the levies fickle, impatient of discipline, 
and badly armed. The nobles, as soon as their bursts of enthusiasm passed 
away, grew tired of the marching and countermarching, the hardships, perils, and 
fatigues of guerilla warfare, and sighed for the repose of their castles. Those 
who had led their peasantry into the field saw with alarm that their estates were 
lying uncultivated and their rents unpaid, and trembled lest the triumph of inde- 
pendence, if it did triumph, should find them beggared. Others were jealous 
of their leader* s fame, and accused him of studying his own interests more than 
the national welfare, and of seeking to found a dynasty upon the ruins of puUic 
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liberty. The peasantry were worn out and impoverished by the protracted hos- 
tilities, and no longer displayed their former ardour. The boasted succours which 
France had so often promised never came ; the assurances of other sovereigns 
proved equally deceitful, and Kakotski found himself obliged to contend against 
the whole force of the empire with a mere handful of followers. 

Joseph, in the early part of 1708, summoned a diet at Presburg, composed of 
those magnates and deputies from the towns who still adhered to him, and by 
opening it with ordinary formalities, sought to give an air of legality to his pro- 
ceedings. The confederates looked with contempt on the small number who 
obeyed the call ; and the emperor had reason to regret the step he had taken, when 
ke found that religious differences were the only subject which his diet would 
diflcuss, and that after a long session they broke up without result. 

General Heuster soon after assumed the command of the Austrian armies, and 
issuing from the bland of Schutz, crossed the Waag, and came up with Rakotski's 
forces near Trentsin. The latter w^ere badly organised ; had no confidence in their 
officers, and the leaders were quarrelling with each other. When Heu'ster commen* 
ccd the attack they were taken by surprise. The insurgent cavalry gave way before 
the Rascians. Kakotski galloped off to rally them and lead them back into action ; 
but on his way his horse missed his footing in leaping a ditch, fell, and was killed 
on the spot, throwing his rider to some distance. The prince was picked up 
stnseless, and carried to the edge of a neighbouring wood, and when he recovered 
his consciousness he found that all was lost. Six thousand men were left dead 
on the field ; as many more were captured ; and the rest, except two brigades of 
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cavalry, amounting in all to 4,000 men, were dispersed amongst the neighbouring 
woods and mountains. From this time Kakotski was never able to make head against 
the enemy. Many of his best officers deserted him ; those who remained were 
SQspicious and desponding ; the whole of Lower Hungary had been reduced. He 
still, however, continued to maintain the contest with as much vigour as his 
diminished resources would allow, but was compelled, for the most part, to 
confine his operations to desultory skirmishing. 

He was at last induced to open up negotiations with John Palfi, who had 
embraced the imperial cause, and was placed in the chief command of the German 
troops. He accordingly wrote to him towards the close of the year 1709, repre- 
senting the advantages that would result from an honourable peace, and asking 
him to enter upon a negotiation for that purpose. After despatching the letter, 
he found that the czar was shortly to arrive in Poland, and that if he obtained an 
interview with him, he might possibly obtain some assurance of timely assistance, 
that even yet might retrieve his cause. He therefore, as soon as he had received 
a favourable answer from Palfi, appointed a place of meeting, and in the mean 
time started for Poland in all haste. He arrived on the 5th of December at 
Mungacz, and a few days afterwards received the disheartening intelligence, that 
Agria, which he had captured after great labour and loss, had surrendered to the 
enemy almost without resistancci owing to the intrigues of some refugee monks. 

T 2 
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Pope Clement XI. had sent a circular to all tbc clergj:', ordering Ihem to recognue 
the emperor Joscpli as the legitimate sovereign of Hungar)', and abandon the 
, confederation upon piiin of excommunication. The clergy obeyed, and the 
Catholic officers and nobles giving way, suffered their fears or their piety to get 
the beliet of Iheir palriolism, and followed the esample of their spiritual in- 
structors. Upon heating of tlieNe misfortunea, Rakot.ski stayed his progrcas, and 
went to Kichvorda to review oil (he cavalrj- which were still left him, where he 
found 1 '2,000 men. He addressed them at some length, giving his reasons Tor 
opening np negotiations with Palfi, and warning them, that if he failed in bringing 
them to a favourable eoncluBion, they must then either succumb to the Austrian 
yoke, or dis in defence of their liberties. He then proceeded to Vaga, where he 
met General Palfi. They lodged in the same house, and conducted their pro- 
ceedings with great show of cordiality. Pulfi assured him of the emperor's good 
will and esteem, and advised him to \viile to him, making his submission, in 
which case there was no doubt that his master would confirm the Hungarian 
people in ail*their laws and liberties, grant a general amnesty to all who had been 
concerned in the late troubles ; and as for Rakotski himself, there was no honour, 
or dignity, or favour that he might not look for, except the principality of Tran- 
sylvania. He besought him at the same lime to rcHect upon the perils of hi* 
position, warned him that if the Hungarian people now neglected to secure their 
rights by a timely surrender, ihey would be trsated, when Tanquished, as the 
Bohemians had been after the battle of Prague. 

Hakotski consented to write the letter, but declined entering into any treaty 
without the knowledge, advice, and consent of the stales and the senate, or to 
accept any favour for himself personally. Towards the end of January, 1710, ho 
convoked a meeting of all the senators who were within reach, at Schalank, about 
three leagues from Mungacs, and laid before them the stale of affairs, informed 
ihem of the emperor's proposals, and offered to release them from their oath of 
fidelity if they chose to accept them. They unanimously refused, declared that 
they were bound by their oaths not to lay down iheir arms imtil they had 
recovered their liberties, and that Ihey would stand by him tilt death. He 
accordingly set out for Poland to seek fox assialance, leaving the troops la 
command of Karoly. The latter no sooner found himself at the head of 
affairs, than he entered into a convention with Palfi at S^tathmar. which stipulated 
for a general amnesty, the restitution of confiscated property, the liberation of 
prisoners, and the exercise of the protcstanl religion — the confirmation of all the 
rights and privileges recognised by Joseph at his coronation. When this wu 
signed, then the insurgent army laid down their arms, and the war was at an end, 
Joseph offered to receive Rakotski as a reconciled enemy worthy of his «steem 
and friendship ; but the proud chief steriJy spumed his proposals, and would h&vfl 
nothing lo do with a treaty which had been entered into, not only without the 
consent of the slates, but by the treachery of a subordinate. 

All hope of re-kindling the insurrection being now at an end, Kakolski dis- 
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missed the few followers who still adhered to him, and passed over from Dantzic 
to Hull, and sailed thence to France. He never again returned to Hungary. 
After taking up his abode in France, the government settled on him a pension of 
100,000 livres, and 40,000 for the support of his exiled adherents, and for some time 
he sought to drown the memory of his misfortunes by taking part in the gaieties 
and dissipations of the court, then in the height of its splendour. The implacable 
enmity, which for nearly two centuries had subsisted between France and Austria, 
made Paris the natural asylum of all against whom the indignation of the emperor 
was directed,; and so old are the absolutist tendencies of the Hapsburgs, that two 
centuries and a half ago numbers of unfortunate men were wandering as now over the 
earth houseless and penniless, the wronged and outraged victims of their tyranny. 
Paris was then what London is now, the city of refuge, to which all the van- 
quished fled. In the many memoirs and letters which chronicle the doings of the 
court of Louis Quatorze, we find frequent mention of names which would have 
sounded barbarous in the ears of the polite world of the day, if the monarches 
smiles had not made them fashionable. The Hungarian and Transylvanian 
nobles were found at all the f^tes, both at Paris and Versailles, by which the 
great king sought to hide the chasm of ruin and convulsion which daily was 
widening at his feet ; they were the admired of all admirers at the gorgeous 
reunions at Marly ; Monsieur invitpd them to accompany him whenever he went 
to hunt ; Cond^ entertained them with the splendid hospitality for which 
Chantilly, in his day, was famous; boots were worn ^ la Transi/lvaine ; and the 
unfortunate Zrinyi, who was beheaded at Neustadt, gave his name to a sort of 
coat which was long the delight of the Parisian elegants. 

St. Simon tells us that Rakotski lived in intimacy with all those of the nobility 
who were remarkable for wit, intellect, or bravery. Madame du Maintcnon made 
him her special favourite ; and Madame Dunoyer writes, that no assemblage of 
the heau monde was considered complete or select in which he was not 
included. But this was a weary life ; — the pensioner of a court, and the idol of 
fashion, f^tcd and caressed through the caprice of the moment, and liable to be 
abandoned at any time for some new star, Kakotski soon grew disgusted, and, 
in 1718, went to Spain, upon the representations of Alberoni, in the hope that he 
might, by his aid, be enabled to effect a new revolution in Hungary. Disap- 
pointed in this, he set out for Constantinople, and after a vain attempt to induce 
Turkey to continue the war which she was then carrying on against Austria, he 
spent the remainder of his life in complete tranquillity at the Castle of Rodosto, on 
the Sea of Marmora. He died in 1735, at the age of sixty, thoroughly wearied of 
the world and its pursuits. He has left behind him several works, most of them 
of a religious character — ^hymns, soliloquies, and meditations. The most valuable 
and important is his memoirs of his own life and actions, from his birth till the 
close of the war in Hungary. It is dedicated to Eternal Truth, and is 
written in a spirit of candour and impartiality, which has called forth the 
admiration of all parties. Besides being the best account extant of the events of 
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the period, it is an able vindication of his own name and memoTy, and of the 
motives and acts of the patriots. Rakotski is one of the finest examples in 
history of unconquerable devotion to a cause. He united the most winning 
-simplicity with the astuteness of a statesman, and the indomitable energy o{ a 
soldier. An aristocrat by birth and rank, he was still a republican formed on the 
Roman mould> austere and truthful, a lover of equality and liberty ; but yet, not 
^f a liberty which should pervade all ranks, noble as well as peasant. He was, 
undoubtedly, the champion of a democratic noblesse, but such a champion, 
that plebeian sympathies, respect, and adoration followed him in all his enter- 
prises. He is entitled to be placed amongst the foremost in the noble 
fumy of martyrs whom Hungary has furnished to the cause of freedom. None was 
more regardless of self, none ever showed more loyal devotion to duty, to 
patriotism, and to honour. In the closing year of his life, his intellect seems to 
have given way under the influence of seclusion and disappointment, and to have 
sunk into a state of monastic gloom. But even at the last he was a noblo 
wreck.* 

Joseph died in April, 1711, but three months after the pacification of Hungary. 



* He left two sons, Francis and George. They were educated at the Austrian court, 
but were not permitted to assume the family name. They both died young, and without 
issue. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CUABLSS III. AlTD XJIRIA THEBESA. 
A.D. 1711—1777. 

JossPH was succeeded by the archduke Charles, his brother, who had disputed 
the crown of Spain with Philip V. The resources of the empire were now 
exhausted ; Charles himself was sick of war, and he therefore confirmed the 
treaty of Szathmar with a very good will, and restored to the Hungarians the 
crown and regalia which had been kept for a long time at Vienna. He declared 
his intention, notwithstanding the opposition of his Austrian counsellors, to rule 
in accordance with the laws ; and in spite of the opposition of the catholics, he 
granted complete toleration to the protestants. His reply to the remonstrances of 
those who saw danger in all opinions but their own, is worthy of record : 
•' Although I approve of your zeal, and am ready to defend the church of Rome 
at the peril of my life, yet justice, policy, and my own interest, require that I 
should not leave my protestant subjects without a ray of consolation." * 

This policy of concession had the desired effect. The Hungarian people sank 
into a state of political lassitude, after their long troubles, which nothing occurred 
to disturb until 1715. In that year the Turks broke through the treaty of Car- 
lowitz, declared war against Venice, and, having conquered the Morea, laid siege 
to Corfu. The Venetians instantly called the attention of Charles to the infraction 
of the treaty which his father had been mainly instrimiental in bringing about, 
and sought his aid. The latter accordingly made preparations to commence 
hostilities. An ofier of mediation was made to the Porte, but he rejected it with 
contempt ; and Prince Eugene was immediately despatched towards the scene of 
his early triumphs with a small, but well-disciplined afmy, which was flushed by 
successes in the Netherlands and on the Rhine. He was joined, on entering 
Hungary, by a large force of the insurrection ; and the cheerfulness and good will 
with which the Magyars volunteered their services, were the best evidences that 
could have been afforded of the Avisdom of the policy which the emperor had 
pursued towards them. The palatine, John Palfi, commanded the Hungarian 
cavalry, and a crowd of nobles, of the highest distinction, serted under his orders. 
Eugene crossed the Danube near Petervaradin, and encamped, in sight of the 
Turldsh army of 150,000 men, behind the very entrenchments which he had 

^ Memoires de Lamberti, as quoted by Coxe, torn. viL p. 561. 
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thrown up twenty yeais before. He immediately commenced the attack in the 
new village of Carlowitz, in which the treaty had been signed, on the 5th of 
August, 1716, overthrew Ihe mighty hut undisciplined hosts of his enemies, killed 
30,000, including the grand vizier, and captured fifty slandards and '250 pieces of 
heavy artillery. Temesvar, the last of the ancient possessions of the Turks in 
Hungary, was taken, and the fertile plain of the Banat was thus effectuslly 
secured. 

In the following year, Eugene again took the field, and in the month of June 
laid siege to Belgrade, The fortress was garrisoned by 30,00(1 men, and offered a 
vigorous resistance. After a blockade of two months, a large army under the 
command of Ihe grand vizier, marched to its assistance, and encamped in the form 
of a semicircle, stretching from the Danube to the Save, and thus confining the 
imperial army to the marshy ground between the two rivers. Disease and famine 
now began to press heavily on the latter. The enemy threatened by the fire of 
their batteries to break down the bridge over the Save, which was their only 
means of a retreat ; and the hourly ravages of sickness making the odds, in point 
of numbers, still more disheartening. There was no resource but to offer battle, 
The imperial army numbered 00,000 men, of whom only 40.000 could be brought 
into action, while the Turks were 200,000 strong, and were encamped behind 
formidable entrenchments which brislled with artillery. To engage under 
such circumstances was a risk which nothing but extreme necesHly could 
justify. The attack was made at midnight, under cover of thick darkness. 
The whole of the right wing advanced in silence, and surprised the guards of the 
enemy's works ; but the obscurity which had favoured their first onset, aftenvards 
caused them to fall into confusion, and they were on the point of being over- 
whelmed, when the rising of the sun showed them their position, and gave them 
light to conquer. Eugene reorganised his forces, and, placing himself in the front 
rank, led them once more to the assault, sword in hand. His example inspired 
the troops with such enthusiasm, that in their fury they bore doivn all opposition. 
They burst across the entrenchments in a solid body, seized upon the artillery, 
and turned them against the confused masses of the Turks, who, in a few minutes, 
fled in dismay, the hindmost killing those before them to facilitate their escape. 
The victory was complete ; Belgrade surrendered immediately after\yard8, and a 
treaty, concluded at Passarovics, a village in Scrvia, in July, 1713. established a 
truce for twenty-five years, and secured to the house of Austria the Bonat of 
Temesvar, the western part of Scrvia and Wallaehia, and the town and territory 
of Belgrade, and part of Bosnia.* From this period, the military fronliers hare 
always remained under the control of the Viennese ministry of war, instead of the 
Hungarian palatine, u usurpation against which the diet has never ceased to 
protest. 

After the cessation of hostilities with the Turks, scarcely anything occurred in 
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Sungary to disturb the tranquillity which prevailed amongst all classes, but which 
iras owing, perhaps, as much to exhaustion and the desire of repose, as to the 
existence of general satisfaction and contentment — ^until Charles summoned the 
liet to meet at Presburg, in 1 722, for the purpose of giving in its adherence to 
he Pragmatic Sanction, a measure which, at that time, began to occupy the 
ittention of all Europe, and was destined to prove the cause of many calamities, 
lot to the imperial family only, but to the empire at large. 

Leopold had formed a new family compact, to which both his sons, Joseph and 
nharles, gave their assent, by which the succession was entailed upon the 
laughters of Joseph in preference to the daughters of Charles, in case they both 
iied without male issue. When Charles ascended the throne, he reversed the 
3rder of succession, and so altered the compact that his daughters should take 
precedence of those of his brother, with remainder to the queen of Portugal and 
the other daughters of Leopold. To this new arrangement he gave the name of 
the Pragmatic "Sanction, and made it his first object to obtain for it the recognition, 
first of the states of his own dominions, and then of the various European powers. 
After its promulgation, three daughters were born to him ; Maria Theresa, Maria 
Anne, and Maria Amelia, and he fixed upon the eldest of these as the heiress of 
bis vast dominions, and compelled his nieces to renounce all claims to the crown, 
roonded upon any previous compact, as soon as they married the electors of 
Saxony and Bavaria. Though the choice of a female sovereign was in some 
measure rcpugnant>to the spirit of the Hungarian constitution, the diet readily con- 
tented to proclaim her the successor to the throne. The foreign policy of Charles, 
luring the whole of the subsequent portion of his reign, was altogether based 
upon the desire to obtain from the states of the empire, and the various foreign 
powers, a similar recognition of her claims ; and to this most of the diplomatic 
squabbles which arose during the ensuing twenty years owe their origin. To 
sntcr into them in detail would be foreign to the nature of the present work. In 
1736, the archduchess Maria Theresa was married to Francis Stephen, duke of 
Lorraine and Bar, grandson of Charleses sister Leonora. By this match, the 
two branches of the ancient house of Alsace, both of which claim descent from 
lake Etticho in the seventh century, and formed the two branches of Hapsburg 
ind Lorraine, were reunited. Though these nuptials were the result of Charles's 
)wn desire, he took care, when ratifying them, to neglect no precaution necessary 
JO secure to his male issue, in case he should ever have any, the succession to his 
>wn dominions. In the marriage contract, Maria Theresa solemnly ratified the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and promised faithfully to make no pretensions to the crown, 
f at any time her father should have a son ; and the duke, her husband, promised 
m his part, never to put forward any personal claim to the succession whatever. 

Charles was induced by Russia, in 1736, to break through the peace of Passa- 
lOTics, and enter into an offensive alliance against the Turks. A more unpropitious 
noment could not have been chosen for such an enterprise. Eugene, who for 
nany years had been the animating spirit of the Austrian army, was dead, and 
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there wa« apparently— -and as the event proved in reality— not one worthy to 
succeed him. The fortrosgcs were dismantled, or mouldering to decay ; the troops 
hadly disoiplined and discontented. The result was such as might have been 
expected. In the campaigns of 1737 and 1738, the imperial generals were one by 
one defeated ; and, after a war displaying almost unexampled incapacity, dis« 
sension, and poltroonery, a peace equally disgraceful was concluded in NoTember, 
1739, by which the emperor ceded the fortresses of Belgrade and Szabatch, as well 
as the whole of Servia, Austrian Wallachia, and a small district on the banire of 
the Danube, retaining the Banat of Temesv&r, but only on condition that he 
should demolish the fortifications of Mendia. During the whole of this, the 
Hungarian magnates looked on with indifference. They felt little interest in the 
quarrel, and were more anxious to preser^^c their property than to save the honour 
of the imperial arms. The inferior nobles had but small attachment to the Hapsburg 
family, and rather rejoiced than otherwise at witnessing its disasters ; while the 
peasantry, loaded with taxes, and .treated by all parties with equal cruelty and 
oppression, cared not whether the Christian arms were triumphant or not; 
because, as victory would make their lot no better, defeat could make it no worse. 
Charles did not long survive his disgrace. He died on the 20th of October, 1 740, 
from an attack of gout, aggravated by imprudent exposure to the severity of the 
weather in hunting, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and the thirtieth of his 
reign. In him the male line of the house of Austria became extinct. 

He was succeeded by his daughter Maria Theresa, known in Hungary under 
the name of Maria II., when but twenty-four years of age. She was one of the 
most remarkable sovereigns who have ever appeared in any age or in any 
country. There are few graces whether of mind or body, which can lend a charm 
to womanhood, that she did not possess. Her figure was tall, symmetrical, and 
commanding ; her features regular and beautiful ; her countenance full of intel» 
ligence and animation ; her voice soft, musical, and displayed marvellous facility 
of adaptation to entreaty, command, or invective. To all these feminine chamui 
she added strength of understanding such as all men do not possess, and of which 
any man might be proud ; and an energy of will sufficient to triumph over any 
obstacle or difficulty. No woman ever knew better how to subordinate the 
charms of her person to the accomplishment of great deeds of policy ; and certainly 
none ever had greater need of all the skill and resources at her command. The 
state of the empire at her father's death cannot be better described than in the 
words of the English ambassador at his court, and from them some idea may be 
formed of the perils by which the young queen was surrounded. " Everything 
in this court is running into the last confusion and ruin ; where there are M 
visible signs of folly and madness as ever were inflicted on a people whom Heaven 
is determined to destroy no less by domestic divisions than by the more public 
calamities of repeated defeats, defencelessness, poverty, and plague." The 
treasury contained only 100,000 florins, and these were claimed by the emprcw 
dowager ; the army, exclusive of troops in Italy and the Low Countries, did not 
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amoant to 30,000 effective men ; there was great scarcity of provisions, and 
oonsequentlj great discontent amongst the populace in Vienna, and reports were 
widelj circulated that the Austrian empire was at an end, and that the elector of 
Bavaria was about to enter and take possession of the imperial dominions. 
Notwithstanding all the adhesions which Charles had received from the various 
EmopMll stftttff during his lifetime, to the Pragmatic Sanction, hardly one of 
thmif 6xo0pt Hungary, now proved faithful to its promises. Claimants of the 
cnnm ftartad tt{> upon every side. Poland, Prussia, Russia, and Holland, certainly 
tri&sftiitted Mitinuioot of support; but when the time came for showing their 
sinoarity, th«y wmw found wanting. France, upon whose decision most dependedf 
amwOTed by polite equivocations. 

Mafia Tberesa had hardly ascended the throne, when a rival appeared, in the 
perwA of the elector of Bavaria, who asserted that the will of Ferdinand I. 
beq u ea th ed the kingdom of Bohemia and his Austrian dominions to his daughters 
and their descendants in case of failure of male issue ; and as this contingency 
had now occurred, he claimed the crown as the lineal descendant of Anne^ 
Francb* eldest daughter. To this Charles, in whose lifetime this claim had first 
been propounded, replied that the clause in Ferdinand's will devised his dominions 
to hii daughters only on failure of legitimate issue, and did not exclude the female 
heirt of the male line. The elector, however, was not convinced, and refused to 
recognise the Pragmatic Sanction. He now prepared to dissolve it by force of 
anna* But the first attack on the new sovereign came from a quarter in which it 
wae least expected. 

Frederick II., the king of Prussia, had been amongst the first to write to the 

qnaen on her accession, assuring her of his friendship and support ; but, either 

with the idew of distinguishing himself or of extending his territory, he suddenly 

and nnexpectedly entered Silesia on the 23rd of December, 1740, at the head of 

twenty battalioni and thirty-six squadrons, all the while pretending that it was 

for the benefit of the empress that he should occupy a portion of her territories, in 

order to prevent them falling into the hands of any other power. After a series 

of fruitless negotiations for ^e purpose of inducing him to withdraw his forces, an 

Anetrian artny^ nnder the command of marshal Newperg, was hastily collected 

and aent against hinii but was totally defeated at Molowitz, on the 8th of April, 

1741. France now let intrigues on foot for the dismemberment of the Austrian 

enqdre* The elector of Bavaria commenced hostilities in the July following; 

Kuaaim looked eotdly on ; fruitless attempts were made by the British minister to 

mediate between Frederick and the queen, and the throne of the latter seemed 

totterfilf to itfl fkll. England alone remained faithful to her in her distress. The 

utmost enthusiasm on her behalf seemed to pervade all classes of the community, 

and the parliament voted her £300,000 as a subsidy to aid her in defending her 

dominions against her enemies. 

France now openly commenced hostilities, and sent two powerful armies into 
Ctennany, extorted a declaration of neutrality from Hanover, and prepared to 
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co-opciatc wilh the elector of Bavaria. The electors of Cologne, Saxoiiy, and the 
palatine, joined (he confederacy ; Spain prepared to make a descent from Italy; 
Frederick was about to join his forces with the allies ; and Russia was involved in 
a war wilh Sweden, which prevented her interfering on either side. 




In ihis extremity, Mar a Ihcresa had but one resource to fall back upon, and 
that was an appeal to tl e Hungarians and to thw she resolved to betake herself- 

All the world looked for tl to find ng her decei\ed It was thought a thing J 
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impossible that this turbulent nolilessr, m jealous of control, eo enamoured of 
libertj. HO prone to fret against foreign ilaminalion, and ao renowned for their 
indomitable spirit ii juUI not n-<\\ sli/ iipjn tin mo->t aplendid opportunity that 




bad ever presented ilfclf of llirowing otFa joke which had ov^r hecn hateful, and 
lo break which they had already shed torrents of blood. But all the world was 
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wrong. The Hungarians seemed to have reserved their hatred for despotiBin only' 
when the despot was prosperous and powerful. When miafortunea came, thein 
animosity was disarmed, and their rage turned into i>ity. All the wrongs thojij 
h^d HufTcred from the llupsburg family were forgotten nhon its representatii 
was a young and beautiful woman, with Europe in arms against her. Maria' 
Theresa had too much feminine tact and penetration not to detect the existence of 
this chivalrous weakness in tlieir character, and her confidence in her own 
judgment wa« sufficiently strong to save her froni the doubts and misgiviogs 
which were daily uttered by the Austrian miniitora. Grown gray in falsehood 
and intrigue, they could neither underEland nor appreciate the high generosity of 
soul which could make a brave and proud people the protector of an unfortunate 
cnenj'. 

In May, 1741, deputies wera sent to Vienna by the Hungarians to swear fideli^ji 
to the new sovereign, and to invite her In the name of the nation to repair 
Presburg and there receive the crown of St. Stephen. She immediately set 
accompanied by her husband the archduke, and on her arrival her first act w 
conccBsion which had the effect of conciliating the whole nation. Charles ' 
after the death of the palatine Count I'alii, in 173^, had refused to allow 
election of a 3\icccsBor, and had appointed tha grand duke Ucu tenant- general 
tlie kingdom. The queen now gave directions for the immediate election of 
another palatine, and promised never to ellow that ofiice to remain vacant f« mote 
than a year. Count John Palfi was accordingly proclaimed by the unanimous voice 
of the diel, and count Joseph Eslcrhaxy succeeded him in his office of judex 
curis. The twenty-fifth of June was the day appointed for the coronatdou, 
on that day Maria repaired to the church of Ht. Martin, where she waa aolemnl}^ 
consecrated and the crown placed on her head by the archbishop of Strigonia 
the palatine. 8ho then ptoceeded on foot to the church of the Franciscans, 
there conferred the honour of knighthood of the order of St. Stephen upon forty.' 
four of the principal magiatrales, and immediately afterwards rode in a magnificent 
carriage, surrounded by a vast concourse of people, to tlic great square, where t 
lofty throne had been prepared fur her reception. Taking her seat, she placed 
her hands between those of the primate, and solemnly swore to preserve innolatc 
all the rights and immunities of the Hungarian people, — never to carry the crown 
beyond the frontiers of the kingdom, and never to confer upon foreigners any 
office, appointment, or dignity ; and in conclusion she pledged herself to obserrs 
the decree of Andrew the Second, with the exceiition of the thirty-first clan«e. 
which gave power to the nobles to take arms against the sovereign for the defenu 
of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, without incurring the penally of higii 
treason. * The whole wremony was magnificent and well-ordered, and on 
descending from the throne she mounted on horaebaek, and rode slowly to li>e 
foot of the barrow, knon-n as the Eoyal Jlount, which overlooks the Danube, and 
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' I have already given the form of llie oath, as well as the cKcepted clause. 
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then, armed with a sabre of St. Stephen, she galloped to the top, and according 
to the ancient custom defied the four corners of fhe globe with the drawn 
sword, and amidst tho acclamations of the people, " The antiquated crown," 
said the English minister, who was present at tho ceremony, " received new 
graces from her head, and the old tattered robe of St, Stephen became her as 
well as her own rich hkbit, if diamonds, pearb, and all sorta of precious stones 
can be called clothes. 

' ninm quicquid ngit, qnoqtie reatieU vertit, 
Oomponil fuitim, Kubsequiturquo decor.' " ■ 

A new charm was lent to her beauty by the air of deHtacy which her recent 
confinement had given to het countenance, and the heal of the weather, the 
excitement of the ceremony, had fiushc-d her cheeks with an animated glow, while 
her beautiful hair flowed in long rinjiilets over her shoulders and bosom. Every 
movement and look filled the Magyars with enthusiasm, and drew fervid oaths of 
allegianoe from the armed throng of cavaliers who witnessed the solemnity. So 
great a display of devotion filled tho queen with deliglit ; and she would gladly 
have prolonged her stay in l*ieebuig. If the newa from Austria bad not neces- 
sitated har return to the capital. 

The elwtar of Bavaria had seized upon Pasaau, u well as on the chateau of 
Oberhau*. and was soon after joined by the P'lench army. The allied forces, after 
the capture of Linte, advanced to St. Poeken, witbin eight leagues of Vienna. 
Terror reigned in the city. The grand duke closed the gates, and determined to 
resist to the death ; while the queen, accompanied by her infant son, set out once 
more Ua Presburg. On her arrival, she summoned the diet to the castle, and, as 
Boon a> the membera were all assembled, she entered, clad in deep mourning, 
wearing the crown uf St. Stephen on her head, and bearing her child in her arms. 
8h« traversed the great hall with slow and mujcstic step, and, having ascended the 
tribune, paused for a moment amidst awful silence, and then addressed the 
deputies in Latin. " The disastrous situation of my affairs," said she, " inducus 
ine to lay before you the recent hostile invasion of my hereditary dominions, the 
imminent danger in which this kingdom is now placed, and a proposal for the 
GontideratioQ of a remedy. The very existence of the kingdom of Hungary, of 
my peMon, my children, and my crown, are now at stake. Porsaken by all, my 
last hope is placed in the fidelity, arms, and tried valour of the Hungarians ; 
exhorting you, the states and orders, to dcliberalc without delay on tho most 
effectual measures for the preservation of my person, my children, aTid my crown, 
and to carry them into immediate execution. As far as 1 am concerned, you may 
rely on my hearty co-opernlion in all things that may conduce to the national 
honour and the pristine happiness of this ancient kingdom." f 

• Mr, Robinson's letter to Lord Harrington, June 28, 1719. 
t Coie gives this addrues in the origiiisl Latin, which be cxtroctiid ftcim the reeards of 
the divt. 
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The youth, be^iily, and distress of the queen, who was then a aecond liiae 
pregnant, produced an overwhelming imjircssion on the deputies. For a 
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after she ceased speaking there was profound silence ; and then, as if hy a sudden 
impulse, they all sprang from their seats, drew their sabres, flourished them in 
the air, and, returning them to their scabbards with a loud crash, exclaimed with 
one voice, ** Vitam et sanguinem ; moriamur pro rege nostro Maria Theresa I" * 

Great as was Maria's confidence in the influence of her charms and manner, she 
had by no means expected so lively a demonstration of attachment, and as the 
shouts of the nobles rang through the chamber, overpowered with gratitude and 
joy, the dignified deportment which she had hitherto preserved quite forsook her, 
and she burst into teais. The deputies instantly hastened to the diet, and voted 
men and money sufficient for carrying on the war with vigour. The same 
scene was repeated a few days afterwards, when the duke of Lorraine took the 
oath as co-regent of the kingdom, the deputies repeating their exclanmtion, ** We 
will die for the queen and her family ; we will die for Maria Theresa !'' 

The elector of Bavaria, Charles Albert, who had assumed the command of the 
Oallo-Bavarian army, had abandoned his project of besieging Vienna, and had 
now made Bohemia the theatre of the war. The French had already entered 
Prague ; the grand duke had advanced against them at the head of 30,000 men, 
bat the rigour of the weather had retarded him. On the 24th of January, 1742, 
Bohemia was entirely subdued, and Charles Albert was proclaimed emperor of 
Germany at Frankfort. 

These reverses but inflamed the ardour of the Hungarians. The worse the 
aspect of Maria Theresa*s aflairs the greater was their devotion. Three thousand 
nobles were already in arms in Silesia against the king of Prussia. The palatine 
raised the red standard, the signal for levying the insurrection, and instantly every 
Magyar roee in arms. Twelve thousand Croats, and various other tribes from 
iha iMUdu of the Save, Drave, and Teyss, answered to the appeal and poured their 
westward to the queen's assistance — Pandours, Sclavonians, Tolpachs, 
strange costume, curious arms, and ferocious valour, struck terror into 
leiplined armies of France and Germany. Freedom was ofiered by the 
to all serfs who bore arms in her defence ; and the clergy, who even in 
wiout critical posture of affairs seldom contributed anything to the neces* 
of the state beyond their prayers, now broke through their usual rule, and 
CMlribated a large subsidy towards the expenses of the war. The ladies of 
Londoti sent a sum of £100,000 for the same object, which had, in many in- 
stances, been raised by the sale of their jewels,! as a tribute of tfaeir admiration ; 
but Maria declined to accept it. The Bavarians were beaten by the Austrians 
soon after, and Lintz taken ; but to counterbalance this success. Count Saxe 
seized on Egra, and the duke of Lorraine was defeated at Czaslow by the king of 
Prussia, and prince Lobkovitz at Sahay by marshal de Broglio. 

The king of Prussia was, however, by this time tired of the war, and opened 

• Our lives and blood at your service ; we will die for our king^ Maria Theresa f 

t Lacy. Vol. iL p. 482. 

u 
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up nsgotiations, by whicH he agreed to desist from- hotftiUties upon reoeiTing 

pOsseBsion of Upper and Lower Stleaia, with.the county of Gkttg, eiLC^t th« to.wn| 

of Trbppaa and Jagemdorf, and the. high mountains beyond Qi^ui A.trea^/ to 

thfe effect ^ras Bigned. at Berlin, under, the guarantee pf the king of EngJiAd^ on 

tioa 28th of *Jnly» 1742. Augustus UI.^ ielector of Saxony, waa inclvHied in it» und 

agreed to -withdraw his troops from the French army and recognise the Pragmatic 

Sane tion-^^' promise, which he fulfilled. Success was now every wheretiQiv the aid^ 

of the Austrians^ Charles i of Lorraine joined his forces with those; of prince 

Lobkovitz, and forced marshal de Broglio to retire frofn Frauenberg , destroyed his 

Marguard, and captured . his baggage, while the Croats and other irregvilaTp 

harassed him in hisiretreat. The garrison of Piseck refused to surrender to it 

detachment commanded by Nadasdi, and the Croats immediately swant acroM th^ 

river with their sabres in their mouths, and climbing each others . ahetilden^ 

icaled the wails and made the garrison prisoners of war."*^ Cardinal Floury, the 

prime minister of Louis XV., who had been always averse to the war, now made 

overtures for peace, which, however, were rejected by Maria Theresa on any other 

conditions than that the French fjroops should lay down their anns. TUi 

proposal was, of course,. treated with scorn, and marshal Maillebois left France 9t 

the head of 40,000 men, to march to the rescue of his countrymen. But the way 

was 600 miles in length, and lay through a country full of defiles and overmn 

with the enemy's troops. The sufferings of the army shut tip in Prague Were 

dreadful, and marshal Belleisle resolved to effect his retreat from the city, and 

hasten to meet Maillebois.- He accordingly quitted it, on the 16th of December, 

at the head of 11,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry ; and after a forced mareh of 

100 miles through a mountainous district covered with snow, in which his 

ftoldiers underwent almost incredible sufferings, be succeeded in reaching Egra. 

He had left behind a detachment to guard the sick and wounded, under the 

eommand of an officer named Chevert, who made so gallant a resistimce thai he 

forced prince Lobkovitz to suffer him to march out of the town. with all the 

honours of war. Bohemia was now once more in the power of the Amtriaiui; 

and though Maria Theresa was chagrined by the escape of Belleisle'a army« aht 

celebrated the surrender of Prague by a magnificent entertainment, at whidi a 

chariot-race took place, in imitation of the Qreeks, in whieh ladies alone wete ptr^ ^ 

mitted to contend, and amongst that number were the queen herself and het aiater. .. 

Her coronation took place soon after. She proved herself an able adminiatrator^- 

and while her husband was in the field she carried on negotiations with hnr nllinfc 

with signal success. 

The campaign of 1 743 was opened by the entrance of prince Charlee of 
into Bavaria, where he attacked and put to flight the imperial armyi $Mki took th. 
general Minuzzi and his principal officers prisoners. He then adtanced again^ 
the French and compelled Broglio to fall back upon the Rhine, while 

♦ Mr. Robinson's Letter to Lord Carteret. June 11, 1742. 
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the Hungarian general, harassed him in his retreat. The unfortunate emperor, 
seeing himself abandoned on every side, lost all courage, renounced hia pre- 
tenaiona to the Austrian succession, and yielded his dominions to the queen of 
Hungary, to be held by her until the close of the war. This treaty gave Maria 
a complete superiority, and the battle of Dcttingen soon after removed all doubt 
as to the fortune of her arms. The king of England, George II., had for a^ long 
time been in a state of uncertainty as to whether he should take any active part 
in the quarrel. But at length relieved from his apprehensions for Holland by 
the march of Maillebois into Germany, he declared openly for Austria and came 
to hor aid with an army of English and Hanoverians. His forces, however, 
got into a position at Dettingen from which there was no escape, except by 
cutting their way through the enemy. The nature of the ground, the choice of 
posts, and the place of battle, were all in favour of the French, but all these advan- 
tages were lost by the impatience of the duke dc Grammont, who issued from his 
lines, and thus caused the route of the whole army. The allies, however, derived 
no advantage from the victory beyond securing their own safety. 

Prince Charles of Lorraine now penetrated into Alsace, but was repulsed by 
marshal Coigny, and retired to Brisgau. This reverse did not, however, prevent 
the queen of Hungary from repairing to Munich, where her beauty, grace, and the 
mnembrance of her recent trials, caused the Bavarians to forget that they were the 
subjects .of Charles Albert, and to swear allegiance to her. Cardinal Fleiury, who 
had so long ruled France with so much wisdom and discretion, was now dead, and 
Louis XV. was his own master. Count 8axe had been created marshal of 
-France, and four armies were despatched at once : one to defend the passage of 
the Alps, the other to seize upon that of the Rhine, and the others to defend 
Haaders (1744). They had made some conquests in the latter province, when 
tins ntws arrived that prince C-harles had penetrated Alsace, had driven Coigny 
into his lines at A'ecssemburg, and that 9,000 Hungarian hussars and Pandours 
-had crossed in boats under the command of Nadasdi and Trenk, and had already 
apfpcaved in sight of Luneville. Louis XV. immediately renounced his projects in 
Flanders, left marshal Saxe to maintain his conquests, and hastened with 80,000 
men to the relief of marshal Coigny, when he was seized at Mets with an illness 
.vhich threatened his life. This event, however, did not suspend the operations of 
the war. Marshal Coigny entered Friburg in triumph ; and various other corps 
advanced to his aid from different quarters. A new turn was now given to 
allairs by the king of Prussia, who again took up arms against Austria, at 
the same time justifying himself in a manifesto, which he caused to be distri- 
.butcd through Europe. He was jealous of Maria Theresa, and dreaded her 
ambitiOQS schemes with regard to the other Oerman states. His measures weie 
takea with his usual secresy and promptitude. Almost immediately after the 
dtdantion of war, he appeared in Bohemia, and captured Prague, and made 
himself master of the whole country to the east of the Moldau. At the same 
time a corps of Bavarians and Hessians, under Seckendorf, made an irruption into 

i; 2 
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Bavaria, and reinstated the emperor in the possession of his capital and the greatec^ 
part of his electorate. 

Maria Theresa wa» not daunted by these uneipectcd disastCTB. She once n 
made an appeal to the Hunsjarians, and received the Bnine answer ssbefare. Thel 
aged palatine, count Palfi, called upon the innurreclion to rise. Hid ftjrty.tout^ 
thousand men inslftntly took the field, while thirty thousand held tfaemsch'es in 
readincBs &^ an army of reserre. " This amazing unanimity," says ThjdiJ, * 
*' amongst a people bo divided amongst themselves as the Hungariwas, esp«i»Hy 
in point of religion, eonld only be effected hy tbo address of Maria Theresa, who 
seemed to possess one part of the character of Elizabeth of 'England, that of 
making every man -about her a hero." Wd have. In this respect, a troo -pieturo ai 
her chuTucter in a letter she wrote to old Patfl, with & preient of hdr owd borte, 
richly caparisoned, irilh n gold-hilt«d sword, ornamented mth diamonds, and ■ 
ring of considMable vahie. ..n i 

■■PitusePaltt.— I - ... . 

"Ispnd ;qu this horse, wunhy of being niouAIed by nenebutithSinMt xeabuBnf my 
faithful lulijodtt 1 reteivcat A^ tiaa tiide .a award to dafeod sm agaiiist tay fcMflnuf»li.«nJ 
take this ring ua mark of my oSectiqn Cm you. / ,-\\ dt-inn Jiti 'i - '^j' ■:' ~^'J 
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The enthusiasm wJiith was dlapUjed in «v«7 .jtwt-infhlliq Vingdonjr.w|»f(« 
great ae.avor. and a Ur)^ force wob speedily lent to th^ relief of £ohqmia^ Fiinc^ 
Chatlea listened back from Alsaoc. His march through Gerni^^. w.oa,;the 
admiration of all the tacticians of the |day ; and though he anived. too UUe, .fa,e ^U 
euabied to recooquer what he hnd beon unable to preserve. He deceived. ^'ledf i 
by a aeries of able maocBuvreit, beguiled him into abandoning hi» position, au^ 
lattei did not perceive. lua. nawt^ke uiUM ntV ^s^uanfi [w^^g fpa^teif, ofjiJ'fVi 
and he himself fiompelUd »,,retre»6 befqw .tttetnlVfiW, :po«,|to,ii>9fftj(tii^„ 
canfuaioi) (17-16). > i 'i . ,i ' i- -, : t i. ,,-.., ,i^A--V 

ThingB were in this position, when the unfoiLusiUe emperor dMd,4ft«p ipt 
neesing the miscnniage ofalt. hts dchemeB. and tlie Uowofall of his mostatntuliniu 
hopes. One gisat element in the quarrel was thus ramoved, and Mafiai XheMtn 
found her party strenglhaned by the addition. of Holland, who entered, into. pi 
alliance against the f reach, with England and Austria. France now appeorad in 
a position aloiost as precarioiu as Aujiiria bad been ut the commeAcCineat nfl the 
war ; but tbe genius of marshal Saxe, and the courage of the king, reatoced h*T 
drooping fortunoB, and the \ictt)ry of Fontonoy, which was mainly duo totlbe 
valour of the Irish brigade, was the first in & series of briiliant aueceasea, - This 
unexpected turn in afiiurs was not, however, sufficient to maKe tbe eletstot'' of 
Bavaria, the son of the Inte emperar, forgetful of tbe leasons which bis Jslbtt^ 
misfortunes had taught him. He refused to accept of the imperial ciowtifrhich 
was offered him, renounced a^ claim to the states of Maria Tbeceea,.:BQ4 
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itttentioji to the -wise goTemment of his own. Prince Charles received a 
severe repulse, on the 4th of June, at Friedberg, from the king of Prussia ; but 
this did not prevent Maria Tharesa. from procuring her husband's election to the 
impeital^dignityt proving then, as on overy other occasion during her lifetime, that 
Ua .kiqppiness and weUare were, the great objects of her ambition. Her troops 
men-iigaiflt' deflated* ia Septe«iber, at Prandnitz; and after a second victory, 
Kirbdericliveiitered'Sfissdea wiihiui much pomp a^dr^oicing as if it had been his 
onntroapitaL '/^.^ngtiir howevor^ through the mediation of George II. of 
Knghi d^iaipcaofl<t)etween Austria, Poland^ and Pvossia, iwas once more concluded, 
ontAe 85dl::ofiDecember;:.! 1 

.fiat in ihe.iQiMiKttnie^iliho Ijq^ Don Philip had entered Milan ; the Pretender 
had landed ;irr .Scotland imseardx of. a. crown, and, after filling thei English 
yn reo i i M Bn tsrithiatormv fcad found. x»ly> defeafa dbng^, and disappointment, and 
narrowly escaped a shameful death. The capture of Brussels, and several 
victories gained by the French, seemed to more than counterbalance the advan- 
tageswdesived rfroin: peaee with Prussia. iBut fcurtune wn» more favourable in 
Italf^^^-aad ifae losses there :siistahied by Fmnee^ere as signal and as rapid as 
her^victopes in^^the north. The Ausrfrians had already passed the Alps, and 
ravaged the frontiers of Provence, when they were compelled to retreat by marshal 
BeB^sfi^'. ' The Piedmontese repulsed the chevalier de Bel^eisle, the marshal's 
hi6tlier,'%fitfc great courtt^c, at Etelles, where' the P]*ench commander him- 
^IT' Was Trilled, 'iifter giving a'displaly of the 'most desperate valour. Various 
'sdccesseJs' attend^ t!ie French arms in the Low Couhtries during the early part of 
1748V and Ht fctigih, both parties being heartily tired of the war, concluded a 
peic^' at Aix la Ghape^, in the autumn of that year (Oct. 8). 
^' By thii ttif^y 'Maria Theresa w4ks eon^rmed in the possession of all her father's 
dbininiofts in iflie lot^ countries ; the king of Sardinia, the tepublJc of Genoa, and 
the duke of Modena, recovered all that they had lost in the course of the war ; 
)6e Infant I>on YhSBp ren!t)iined master ' of the dtichies of Parma, Placenza, and 
Gtti^lla*; 'aAd, lastly^ -tlie Pi^gtnatic Sanction was' Ailiy recognised in reference to 
ail the Ifr^teditAvy dominions of the emperor Charles VL, except so much as Maria 
Tbelwsa'had^ ceded t6 I)onr-Philip and the kin^ of Pttistta. To the latter was 
guoiraiit^ tho^ possession of the'duchyof ^ilebia and thi4 cobnty of Glatz. 

ThuS'tildod this' famous war. It Was ' begun" throughMnjustice and ambition, 
for the ptorpOM' of Overwhelming Maria Therete; and dismembering lier empire ; 
but, to the concision of- its promotedrs, it had the effect o£ rendering her greater 
and more powerful than ever, of consolidating her resources, and causing a tide of 
chivalric enthusiasm to rise in her defence. She had shown herself courageous in 
nusfortune ; when success, and prosperity came, she proved herself worthy of them, 
by prudence, moderation, and generosity. Even her enemies were compelled to pay 
homage to her \irtues and graces. We have given but a rapid sketch of the events 
of the war, because it has, in reality, but little connexion with Hungarian history, 
^icept in so far as the Hungarian troops gave, on every battle-field, proofs of 
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indomitable valour and constancy ; and as the Hungarian people were the first to 
bid defiance, on the queen's behalf, to the trained armies of three of the most 
warlike kingdoms in Europe, led on by generals who had grown gray in the 
service. It was their good fortune also, that in none of these campaigns did a 
hostile force put foot in their territories, and they were thus enabled to pursue in 
'peace the various operations of commerce and agriculture, which each generation, 
for centuries previously, had seen interrupted, either by internal disturbances, or 
by foreign invasion, and that they aided building up a power whose fostering 
protection gave them repose after their troubles, and introduced reforms and 
ameliorations, the effects of which have not yet ceased to show themselves, even 
in our own time. It is to these that we shall now direct attention. To attempt 
to follow the empress queen through the various •* battles, sieges, and fortunes'' 
by which her career was agitated, and the various disturbances which her relations 
with neighbouring princes underwent, would be foreign to our present purpose, 
and, from the outline sketch in which our space %vould compel us to present them, 
would be necessarily uninteresting to the reader.* 

The great and leading idea of Maria Theresa's reign was, the establishment of 
one law and language throughout the whole of her vast empire. Some of the 
earlier kings of Hungary fancied that differences of race, language, and manners 
amongst their subjects were a source of national strength ; and in this they were 
undoubtedly wrong. But the Austrian monarchs too generally erred in the 
opposite direction. In their eagerness to reign over a united people, amongst 
whom the tongue, manners, and costume of the governing power should prevail, 
they overlooked the difficulties which lay in the w^y of a ** consummation 
80 devoutly to be wished." The mingling of races, and the obliteration of dis- 
tinctions, is the slow work of time, of equal laws, and of a community of interests. 
The arms of a conqueror may overcome, but a people's manners and mother-^ 
tongue, bid defiance to cannon and bayonet. A petty tribe, of obscure origin, 
and without a single ennobling memory, will cling to them with a tenacity which 
survives a dozen dynasties and a hundred revolutions. A great nation, loving its 
independence, whose history is a line of light, and whose traditions breathe of 
liberty and glory, may be conquered in a single campaign, but will take centime* 
for its subjugation. Those very distinctions which were the objects of Maria 
Theresa's aversion, were the pride and glory of the Hungarifans. In attempting 
to remove them, she overrated her power. But, nevertheless, she was not wholly 
unsuccessful. In her day, as at a more recent period, it was the common opinion 
in Vienna, that the Hungarians were barbarians — proud, courageous, and indomit- 
able, certainly, but still barbarians— and, as a matter of course, greatly in need 
of civilisation. The possibility of a humanising procesii, in \vhich the introductioti 
of the German language, manners, habits, and costame, did not form a part, hev^r 

* The foregoing narrative of the eventi in the earUer part of Maria Theresa's reign has, ia 
^eat part, been condensed from. Lac j'b Histoire de Hongriei Voltaire's Siecle de l40uis XI Vv 
and Coxe's History of the House of Austria. 
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Occurred ta tiie Austrians; and does not seem to have occurred to Maria Tkereta ; 
but she found time enough, amidst the distractions of forei^ war, to endeavour 
to carry out her project. She had too much tact, however, to offer violence t6 
de^ly-rooted and honest prejudices ; and instead of resorting to the measures of 
coerdon which her predecessors had so often vainly employed with the tam^ 
object, she sought to subdue the nobles by the fascination of her beauty and 
her conversation, just as she had subdued the diet, in the early part of her reign, 
by the romance of youth and beauty in distress. »She was witty, intellectual, and 
dignified. Every look, and attitude, and tone, was full of power and of seduction. 
Burke's description of her ill-fated daughter, might be applied to her with far 
greater truth and accuracy, '^ thai never lighted on this orb, which she scarcely 
seemed to touch, a more delightful vision, * * * decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she moved in— -glittering like the morning star, full of life, and 
splendour, and joy!" 

She knew how to gather illustrious men around her, and then to mould them, 

as it were, after her own will and pleasure; to impress them, at a glance, 

with the consciousness that they stood in the presence of one mightier than the^. 

She made her court the resort of ail the gay, the brave, the accomplished of the 

day — a galaxy of splendour, of which she was the brightest star. The influence 

of a married woman who unites personal charms with mental power, is, perhapi, 

the strongest under which young men can fall ; her pobition, more especiallj if 

rank be one of the elements in it, renders passion hopeless or impossible, and 

makes her dominion a mixture of the intellectual and aesthetic solely. Nont 

knew this better than Maria Theresa, and none ever m^de better use of it in 

advancing her own schemes. The youth of the Magyar noblesse were constantly 

invited to court, were flattered, amused, were inspired with all the spiriiudg 

tastes which the French philosophers were then diffusing through Europe. 

What wonder if, surrounded by &ci much that was brilliant, attractive, and withal 

so elevating, they forgot what it most behoved them to remember and love, the 

liberty and glory of their native land. They neglected their language, cast aside 

their ^lendid and becoming costume, and speedily became more German than the 

Germans themselves, and at last sunk ii^to a stale of sybaritic carelessness, more 

bUl to all earnest purpose and high endeaToor than open and avowed rene- 

gadism. 

The queen, however, managed very ably and judkiQiisIy to hide her insidious 
attacks upon the constitution by the introduction of a nunber of really useful 
tefenns. She expelled the Jesuits from the kingdom ; she proT;ded a better system 
of edncaticm for the masses, abolished a number of barbarous usages which had 
bfen handed down from the early days of feudalism, such as the use of the rack, 
tad right of sanctuary in particular places, and at la&t so thoroughly connected the 
cai^se of enlightened reform wiui German insli^a•ionft, that many of 'the Magyarii 
began to get ashamed i>f theii own. So thjorough. In short, was the influence 
which this WGnderful woman zained axcx them, that she never summoned 
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the diet more than three times during ber long reign of forty years, and habitually 
disregarded those constitutional forma which the natives had ever preserved with 
the most watchful jealousy. 

One of her measures, however, displayed talent so faT-seetng and compre- 
hensive, and HO wise a regard for the welfare of the very poor and helpless 
classes, that it must for ever redound lo 'Tfer honour, and more than compensated 
for any alight breaches of the forms of the MBatitution. Thw vfas the Urbaiium, 
or code of laws regulating the reUttDOB beuAen landlord and tenant. 

The verj- exislencc of the Hungarian peasant was hardly recognised by the law 
until the year 1405. He wasliis m list's serf, and this was all that the diet knew 
or cared about him, though hc^i((B^fct tha-^ama' time not a mere slave. In the 
above year liberly was accorded Wm of lenvlnj the place where he was bom. in 
case he could obtain his lord's Bwnseiit, Jod Uie.lalicr was not allowed to refuse it 
without good and suffiticut riiifon, In I51S iXn: insurrection under Docsai so 
eica^perated the nijbk-^, ■^ '■ > " -i" wtic leduct'd lu absolute serfdom, 

but this law was r-|>L-;ili ; !.i-t. -iflcr vnrluu-i changes, the pea- 

sant's charter, whi< ii. for lii' i Wf. rights on :- tirm and well-defined 

fooling, came fioui the haad riE .MafJ. Ti." in. 

In 1784, mt Uih last ol^the thric iiv. ■...'. dLiiLg her reigB,:^e caused strong 
repiesOitiitionH ii> lie/JhAiie rcg.ini' ■ ■:.. ini'Mincca which pressed upon the 
peasantry, but i:olhiiig- wits dftne. An iiiiriiR-cction soon after 1-^' ' 
excesses wcic committed in various pajrt" ol lije cotinli^rbefari 
put donn the duluibauce. Maitn in^lauUf rctolTed lo tain 
excitement to remavc the abuses of uhidi 3h« comptaincd by her o<^n 
act, and though Aie tlici:e1>y commitl«>d a bieach of tli« constiTu^cn, 
herself by the pltft, Ijt^The end she aima^ it more than Ju.siilicd thi 
result wns the fAQQtU prhari'iim, which remained in force till 1A3-S. Tjit-Iud^^ 
provisions of this code liavc bean tlinR cuumeraled by H|k. Paget ;^ 

" I. The peasant was no iongot attMlivd to th« soil, bu^^ould leave Ills 
and landlorrd whenever be ihovjjht fit. havin<r (tr^ i>iven due notice to the ntgic^j 
tmte, and paid his drhts. 

"2. An entire peasuU'i' £ei riji 
extent of aa acre ; of an aniblt sti . 
and according to the qualities of ili - 
twm about six Id Iwrlve of meadow land, 
peasant, nor that without due process of la' 
land to build his house ttpon, or in case of 

peasant to fulfil bis duties, tr of coodenination for hcioou.* oScnte ; dot could the 
landlord exchange the fief without gi^'ing another equally large ^nd good. 

'• 4. Where there- were vineyards, the peasant might retiul wines from Michael* 
mas- lay to St. George's ; whefe there were none, lo Christmas only. 

The peasant might cut wood for building and firing, and gather rushes on his 
landlord's properly, tvllbout payment.' Socmil), Or the obligation to grind at the 
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landlord's mill, was forbidden, as likewise all othfer demands except those specified 
by this law. 

The peasant held this property — for such it really was — subject to the follow- 
ing conditions : — 

1. The holder of an entire fief was bound to labour for his landlord, in every 
year, one hundred and four days, or, if ht brought a team of oxen or horses, fifty- 
two, from sunrise till sunset. This time it was required should be taken in one 
or two days weekly, as it might be, exempt during the harvest, when it might be 
doubled for a certain time, though not increased ia til* gross amount ; and, 
moreover, one quarter of the labour WM to bQ ifokOMd in the three winter 
months. 

2. In like manner the holder of Half a fitf ptrfbrmed half the quantity of 
service ; and the holder of a quarter only a fourth ; a mere householder rendered 
only eighteen days hard labour. 

3. Every four holders of entire fiefa were obliged* once yearly ^ to furnish a man 
and horse for a two days' journey, the landlord paying the necessary expenses. * 

4. Each peasant, for liberty of cutting wood, waa obliged to cut and convey to 
his landlord'i dwelling one email eartload of firewood. 

5. MThen the eountry was infested by beasts of prey (bearii boars, wolves, and 
foxes)» the peasant waa to assiit in bunting three days, if required, in the course 
of the year. 

0, For his house he paid two shillings yearly. ' ■ '* 

7. Every fief was bound to pay two hens, two CApons, nineteen eggs, and ^/te 
pound of butter, or eighteen pence ; and every thirty fiefs together one calf, or 
three shillings in money. 

8. Should the lord or lady marry, or enter any religious order, the peaaant was 
obliged to make a present similar to the contribution in the former clause ; and 
the same if the lord was taken in battle and forced to ransom himself. 

9. For permission to distil, the peasant paid four shillings yearly for eadi 
stm. 

10. Of all the productions of the soil* one-ninth belonged to the landlord,, 
except the produce of the second harvest and the fruits of the garden. Of cattle,^ 
lambs, and kids» a ninth waa also the lord's due." 

In order to enforce prompt obedience to these laws^ the seigneur was em- 
powered to inflict summary punishment upon refractory peasants, by meana of 
ofiicers, to the amount of twenty-five blows ; for which, however, he was amenable 
to the laws, if it were inflicted without due cause. 

The Sede8 Dominalts, or manor court, in which the lord or his representative; 
appointed the judges, was declared the legal tribunal for the settlement of difl< 
rences between the peasant and his lord, as well as those that might arise amon 
the peasants themselves. There was a right of appeal to the county court, 

* When there was no post, this was the means used for sending letters^ 
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from that to tbe Statthalterei, in Buda. In civil matters, the jurisdiction extended 
to all cases under the value of six pounds ; in criminal, to the infliction of twenty- 
five blows. 

It wUl be seen at a glance how many acts of oppression and injustice might 
still be committed by the lord without infringing any of the above regulations, 
and how hard, toilsome, and hopeless the peasant's life would stilL remain even 
under their protection. But still it was. & long «tep in advance, and fully.entitled 
Maria Theresa to the appellation which the grateful serfs conferred on her— of 
Mother of her Country. She rij^htly condudfed- how much more advantageous it 
was to have good husbandmen in the fields than good soldiers in the army ; and 
this victory of hers, achieved over prejudice and oppression, in favour of a 
wronged and wretched caste, will shed lustre on her name when the exploits of 
her armies and the triumphs of her diplomacy have descended to the same 
tomb with her beaun*, her wit, and her heroism. "We cannot dismiss her 
without referring to an act by which the close of her reign was tarnished. By 
the Seven Years' War which she carried on with Frederick the Great of truswa, 
she was compelled to cede him the whole of Silesia, and we may fairly presume 
that this loss had something to do vdik the share she took in the partition of 
Poland, the most iniquitous outrage ever perpetrated by civilized sovereigns. That 
onfortimate country was in a state of complete anarchy under the rule of the 
imbecile Stanislaus Poniatowski, and in 1771 the Austrian minister KaunitX, 
forgetful of the extremities to which his own mistress had been reduced thirty 
years previously, by a similar scheme on the part of France and Bavaria, proposed 
io the empress of Kussia and the king of Prussia to divide it between them. The 
proposal was eagerly accepted, and Austria was recompensed for the loss of Silesia 
by the annexation of Gallicia and Lodomeria. 

Maria Theresa died in 1780. She had six sons and ten daughters, of whom 
nine survived her. Amongst the daughters was the unfortunate Marie Antoinette^ 
afterwards queen of France. 
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l»ifcfl .««^fin[*Wroin .blil-)4i}v<Mur. . Though liiloparly tri^wPgu fef^ife^^l -cppfi^ftA tQ 
t|fj?,;pH^gffyivi^,> .whp8^npreju4i|ce4 dijln^(l#.w;?i4vesl tb^tt^„wKXlto^uJiH»t,j^pU 
a^.wM;((9r.irtw«,o%e, ]^ gr^'irtr^ngilh of^^ebawptw:. ffl>4 JPftl^WlA #|OT^.«f 
jffiquiry jtrigmjifeed ATflri A^ di8«4?^9¥ilAge» of eduQ^tton, ^ni 91^ il^ 90^ 9^.^ 
iiwjft innorifttip|f;ap;vi^erppW9g8o?^^ that: .bai. ever ^t upfl^J^M^Awtri^i 
thw^. .,,i^,jt^ifi ^eu^frf^ttrth Jef^fftf hw .l«e,.hi> was Q»U».d t^. ^^^mpeiW 
«ff9fl«fP»l b»t Jijiflwfltb^s-Ic^'eTfiC pftBi^lancl lopg, urigxt preyen|?jiibifn ivAmg Any 
i?ar|i)W/^h^nf^iWiwt|:atiftfti,<jf pul^ojufiairs daring tift'iMtlmro Jf axp.ii jBfe jJTM 
thus enabled to devote his whole time to the grfidifioikUoiVjitf bUffuliaglMsipilir' 
tl>ij;,4^Wf ^i KppwlfidgOfi .\He tra^elted thrQiigb,tbp.lengthiftttd br^Albrfj/ the 
»)ipfljialidpm^iM<>^:(^iai)nv4^^ individual, with^wtipomp^.aT.att^ntJjaiW^ i%ii\irtfjy 
e^awniog I «(ll p^W(: 4n8.tLt«jUons Mnit.- estabUslunetita, civUi aii4 , i4iM(aif!yv;oAJrU, 
iD<tfiafflfct^f#» ,con9piai'<^« »|id edu^al^Pft — aUjcaajpie tni foe ji ^uffjibiMrf $i&bit]f$«dy 
.;^m).p^fyeri^aAiqif^ r«Tl^e iy)n4ttion 0^ li^ei people ako did. not escape* biA.nioCiQ«M-:t>Hi& 
ent€r^rjb^h^a,of:, th.#:pftorcfet, .li?Jert«l^o thei* f»tQHcs» ^alid fomwdt plans.. lo.r^tfic 
^mf^ipv^tiMt^ JibfWr.lQtiVr'blcib he aftetyardif ^ndeftvoured- to cayry outi.&p()T^^^ 
w^Wf tt J©Mt({di^ting^i«b€4:by bpn^fJ^y of purpcw©.. The consejiuencieup^-tjhBse 
ra^^K^fHx ^fM9i.i;yiM.'^f?i;'t>e€am»iapfiQulative in \\ip bigb^ftt- degse^,,,a^,;«fi|s 
afflictjed,5yi||hfilhftijgQi4Rin0| for ejq^ftiency Rwir pra^ifabi|iiy,iirhiphi,#p^fiulat^yft^ 
??e?^ifieHl?^aM3^I^Kftg^J^lfi^h^fii^ ]ft?hw hfrsm^f^^dwltQ, tb^..th^o|i«^: ^ft^fpun^ 
l^ixYfielfiii^.rpqssfli^^qiVnC^.^TnjJe ipfklw^l^ fortijvryin^bis tb^rieti^i|«b€!?5f^»lio%. 
Qj8,v4€9?ii^K)|>B'^GfQ»^w«4 si9,ar^!rof. Ig0,0{)0 SQu^rej • mile^, -AIMi opntalped 
24y0pQ((K)0 x)^> jflfl^^iH^^, jv^bp spoH^ 4en different l^figuages, and jihi^ cpmppaed 
of ^p^gff^.AUffXf^in^L natio];vf>i with different laws, religion, manners and customs, 
and l^diagjlji^e co|nsa^I^cation of any sort with each other. Some were governed 
by a written code ; otber^ by. local customs, of which each district bad its own; 
an^L others by the feudal system, which in most parts flourished in full vigour. 
T^clergy and nobles bad all the real power in their hands, and looked upon the 
citizens with all the dislike and contempt which idleness usually feels towards 
industry, and the aristocracy of birth and rank towards the more substantial, more 
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useful, but certainly less romantic aristocracy of wealth and enterprise. As for 
tlie peasants, they were counted among the beasts of the field, bom to minister to 
the luxury and caprice of the noble, and were, except in the Netherlands, Tyrol, 
and Austria Proper, in a state of complete vassalage. 

Joseph no sooner found himself in possession of the reins of power, than be 
formed the stupendous plan of ^boRsAiAg-^ift %eie differences and distinctions, 

into one compact 
guage, and livmg 

under the same institutions. Hp ^eporA^og^yt forthwith abolished all the separate 
jurisdictions in the various provinces, such as the assemblies composed of the 
nobles Md dei^^Md W^fe^qkf ki^frt^ OKs {(^^^a^frif^'acMiif ^#!3ch^ifidi(<l 
i^^&»\}ibvmiigA^tWiii^ crf^ldnSJlfisteriftf' jiOHtdeX&lid Itf^xAbf ^ti^xei/' 4b 

%f tivMsf»^t mtkAm^ 6V'l!^(4«fc. {^«acWif^«c|i1ier WA^^pi-esldediof^^t^j^-rft^algi^ 
VMe,^o^t^iSAIeiHM^ ti(e %i^6^tic^^^hl^4ltw^'^<fod'^t<o^ 
lfroili^tl»isjiMfi«e^4^tW«Eidbimyto 'tH^ttipim'Vt etti^b ^gS^rMikt i^ntaiii^% 

M(W^&^ t^rVleUMk. 'A ^b(»iMnatd dfficet^tiad^tk^^raMPdf thi-pdfice, t^^il^ 

^^Ftkini^r^ kfmikrVda plkoiikXAAhr'-'A^iSiW r4^ul^^i,''<li»Vi^ t^irtbitttfy 

«flHiowl0d|^n tfcsr^^i^hts imd fvlvlteg^ ctfnfh^riftttM^kfik ^^Si^Wktf^/lm'^^ 
tk^Mtkk^ nldsed'4o go^thibttglk ^tUe t;#Mi[»»rj»<>t^«^^ 

iliUntfiali^toidesltoy'^theimviAQd^tt^ilfc^ #o«M'tJol'«ottAi(m tfietii^l$f «ri^>itth; 
Mb]!«^^(wittJ'foxtt^r(^au'thteV to traatioty^ dtctAi/s^pii^YJAAi. 

ii^l^jkg§i^<itOW'^9^d^nttg^^ ^Vii6nhli,^iii ^MMig'4A»ia 

tt^kt^^^MUittf'lli y&poiK^^rt^ <tb(»' laiimtal plj^j4(dib^,:4b^gh^hKpWM Mlft# 
!K<^s^^)$f^tlliiM»W^dlM<in^d<td tb^^ii^dsl^ak^ttag^a^S'.ifod^ttHI itttflmiMbi 
tft^y^teaell^d^to^ett^s^ei^inbK^tiM^ H][^1^9{p&b<a^#di tbl^ 4ii(r^ 

imiM'^iSSe J^lMiv4f#,i^Mth> jtt»tkep'lb<d^ aknh^^eftt^s^ttil^'ef i^h^'^fili^rti^. 

MMtrM«^e#^*&b«ttilf^,' andf'^fc^ i6fmk,^iiHj^,' ^k'ninm^'dP M^sSt^ so 

JMlt§);f4iff^Kfiriti^ th08^^d<?^i^i^ ^!««iKR«h¥d^t^'^§<r^^^^&!^)p^ 

ifiMYte j^tdMDi^fiteii ttwt^thi ibta«irtl^^l%(^r(i^(Mt^i]4^iP^^ ^<$ii 
tte^yNU^tMbfliiir^dnittdofin^ Men^^^^ pH^kAptkk^ ^ i^ iid^^fia^, 

xds^VBd «lir4uitfJ^%Mli ih^feftr tii«t^<tK»^W& bdf tfi^'t^iidt t^thd^Hat abbU* 
tl«ax>f 4lMlr)dmple«l'priidleg;es. vmk'^i^^B^'i^ee^'iAiiitMXidtd^yllfete lifibgkfd 
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some meagurea of salutaij reform, which had the effisct ofindncing the Hungar.. 
fiaa« to bear them for awhile patiently. The convents and monasteries were dis- 
Bf^ye^f and their vast endowments bestowed upon the schools and colleges ; com-, 
plete toleration was granted to the protestanta; a great number of stnecures^ was 
^hoUshed ; taxation was more equally distributed, and several important privileges 
wer^ conferred upon the peasantry. The removal of .the crown of St, Stephen, 
however, raised thq whole nation into a ferment, and firm remonstrances, the tone 
and. language of which bordered closely on threats, were poured into Vienna. 
Joseph, nothing daunted, ordered that all resistance to hia commands should be 
put down by force; and strong hints were given, that if the nobility per8eTe.r^ in 
their opposition, a servile war would be excited, which would ^xrerwhelm them 
§nd their nationality together. But all was in vain. A diet was loudly called 
^r^ and both subsidies and levies were refused. Soldiers were sent to raise both 
one and the other by force. The crisis was fast approaching, when Joseph aur. 
rendered. He had been unsuccessful in a war against the Turks, was encompassed 
^y foreign enemies, harassed by domestic contentions with his own brother, and 
hftd seen his best concerted schemes frustrated. He yielded to. the demands of 
(he IfuKigarian nobility, restored their constitution, language, and national dross, 
fient back the regalia, and promised to have himself crowned in due form speedily. 
Jle did not live to fulfil it. He died on the 20th of February, 1 790, in the forty* 
^inth year of his. age, and the tenth of his reign. The epitaph which he himself 
ordered to be inscribed upon his tomb is an excellent commentary upon his 
career :—*' Here lies Joseph, a sovereign, who with the best in tentioils, .never 
carried a single project into execution." It was well for Hungary that he saw 
his mistake with regard to her before his decease, and well for hu3 own memory, 
that, as soon as he saw it he hastened to rectify it. 

The crowxi was received in Hungary with kanspprts of joy.- Triumphal arehes 
were erected on the roads along w^hich it had to pass, and before it reached Buda 
it was attended by an immense crowd. On the night of its arrival, it was pli 
in the cathedral, and guarded by two magistrates with drawn sabres ; every honsc^^ « 
was illuminated, and the streets resounded with acclamations. Never was thi^» at 
impolicy of irritating a people whom it was so easy to appease, so cleacly mani^. 
festad. Joseph's death, however, and the restoration of the <:rown and conttita 
tion, did not completely put an end to the troubles^ He had never been, an^*. 
accordingly was not, in the eye of the Hungarian law, a legitimate sovereij 
The rule of succession was, therefore, said to be abrogated^ and the right 
election to be revived, and the claims of Leopold, Joseph's brother, tp the 
were denied by a large and powerful party. They considered the concescioiB^^«=»i£ 
which had been made by the late emperor previous to his death to have bea|l 
reault of fear rather than of a desire to do justice. The recent astounding ev( 
ii^ France also were not without their influence in increasing the excitement, 
tbe.cpunty assemblies dissatisfaction, not only with Joseph's acta, but with 
poId*a promises, was openly expressed, and a disposition was clearly eyinced 
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^Tolf to adopt the words but to follow the example of the French revolutionary 
paicj. .An address sent to the emperor from the people of Festh may furnish a 
good idea of the state of' the public mind at that period : — ^^ The fame, august 
fte^ereign^ which has preceded you, has declared you a just and generous, prince, 

• • - 

II i^ya that you forget not that you are a man ; that you are sensibly the king 
init.miMle for the people, and not the people for the king. The violent cpmmo- 
lioBf^whiJoh have agitated our country after so many ^ts of injustice are thereby 
^tymewhat allayed. Scarcely, therefore, could we trust our eyes, when in your 
firat npcppt to ua of the fourteenth instant, we found not those securities for the 
H^e^pf 'OUT constitution, which our hereditary rights and the inflexible patience 
(4* tl|f.peo{4e under the lawless reign of the late emperor . demanded ; securities 
Whith yanr migesty has fully granted to the Belgians, an act which will remain as 
ft-pvoof of your sentiments throughout all ages. 

. , ** From the rights of nations and of man, and from that social compact whence 
states erOse, it is incontestible that the sovereignty originates from the people. 
TUe axiom our parent Nature has impressed on the hearts of all ; it is one of 
thioae which a just prince (and such, we trust, your majesty ever will be) cannot 
diffpnle ; it is one of those inalienable imprescriptible rights which the people 
tinnoi iorfeit by neglect or disuse. Our constitution places the sovereignty 
jointly in the king and the people, in such manner that the remedies necessary to 
he applied, according to the ends of social life, for the security of persons and 
property, are in the power of the people. We are Kure, therefore, that at the 
nseting of the ensuing diet, your majesty will not confine yourself to the objects 
mentioned in your rescript ; but will also restore our freedom to us in like manner 
as to the Belgians, who have conquered theirs with the sword. It would be an 
example big with danger to teach the world that a people can only protect or 
fegain their liberties by the sword, and not by obedience.'* 

:i To this Leopold returned the only answer that was possible, by summoning a 
general diet for hie coronation, an event which had not taken place for fifty 
yean* It was very fully attended by the nobility, who flocked to the meeting 
Ml of Confidence, and prepared a new inaugural diploma or declaration, which 
revived all the ancient restrictions which, in former days, had been imposed upon 
tte Hanganan kings. licopold now found himself in a very critical position. 
Hb mnet either have surrendered every vestige of power, or have it wrested from 
liiai, surrounded as he was by enemies, two of whom, Turkey and Prussia, were 
k&Qwn to be carrying on intrigues with the malcontents. He, therefore, as a last 
feaource, called in the aid of division, an ally which had many a time previously 
dcme good service for his house ; and, by stirring up the Sclavonic inhabitants of 
' Hongary against the Magyars, and flattering them with the hope of a separate 
natianality, he raised a powerful party to support him against the diet. The 
Magyars, however, nothing daimted, sent deputies to the convention at Reichen- 
haek, whiek met for the purpose of concluding a peace with Turkey and Prussia, 
indfllaiined the right to which we have often alluded, and which was repeatedly 
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secured lo Ibem—of taking pturt in ttie negotiations on lieholf of the HungariMi 
nation with the same power and authority as the royal plenipotenliaries. This, 
and many other demands which sought to revive prtrileges which had long ago 
fallen into disuse, were embodied in the inaugural declarntion which Leopold was 
called unon to sign. He peremptorily refused Xo do so aft^r a. long discaasion, 
auDDunced his fi\ed intention of being crowned on do other tenna than those 
accepted by his grandfather Charles and his mother Maria Theresa, and the di«t at 
last gave way. Presburg was, therefore, appointed the jilace for the ceremonial. 
The crown and regalia were sent thither, and, on the lOlh of Novemher, 1790, the 
king made bis appearance, accompanied by his fi%'e Eonii. His presence, and his 
revival of the old forms of the constitution seemed to hare pacified his enemiea, 
and allayed their discontents. A conciliatory spirit now pervaded the whole 
assembly. Leopold was received with acclamation ; his fourth son, the unfor* 
tunatc Alexander, was selected from amongst the candidates for the office of 
palatine, vacant by the dcatli of Esterhaiy, the tirst member of the house of 
Hapsburg that had ever attained lo that dignity. The emperor then thanked 
them for the warmth of their reception, being so much more cordial than h« 
had ventured to c-xpecl. and declared his intention to govern according to th« 
laws i and with great earnestness exhorted his sod to fulSl his duty to the nati 
at an hazards, and without regard to his feelings. 

On the loth of the month, Leopold was solemnly crowned by the new palal 
aflcr having signed a diploma containing the same stipulations as that ati 
Maria Theresa, and he covered himself with popularity by rising up aflor tho 
usual public dinner of which every new sovereign partook, and announcing his 
willingness to consent to a law binding every future king to be crowned within 
sis months after his accession lo the throne. As this would preclude tbs 
possibility of such infringementa upon their liberties as had distinguished th« 
reign of Joseph, the decluraiion was received with shouts of rejoicing; and, in 
the heat of its enthusiasm, the diet rabed the u-sunl honorarium from 100,000 
florins to 225,000. Leopold expressed his thanks in as eloquent speech, 
which he declared, that the fincerest wish of his heart was to rule them by lovs, 
and not by fear. 

The diet then proceeded to businest, nnder the presidency of their new 
and, after securing and confirming all Leopold's concessions, such as the right 
of religious toleration, and the priority of the Magyar language in official Inns. 
actions, they appointed a standing comniittee, or deputation, of the whole nation, 
to inquire into the yraramina, or grie-vances of Hungary, with power lo review 
the whoU circumstances of the country, and propose a general, efficient, and 
radical reform. How its labours ended we shall see hereafter. For the present 
they were suspended by the death of Leopold, in March, 1792, after a short reign 
of two years. 

Leopold was succeeded by his eldest son Francis, then in the twenty-fifth year 
of his Bge. No monarch of the house of Austria ever ascended the throne 
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80 many dangers threateoing him on every side. The crisis of the 
French revolution was fast Approaching, and the terrihle propagandist zeal of 
the jacobins had Spread their doctrines all over Europe, and roused all those 
had passions, and. delusive, hopes by which France was lured on to her doonu 
Louis XVL was new in close sonfineBient, and his revolted subjects were delibe*- 
rmting upon hiBiote* .Tha oroiwned: heads of Europe to<^ the alarm. An agree- 
ment had already .been Entered: into ^Filhlia between the long of Prussia and 
Leopold^ IE 'Whidi.tho?tw0 sovereigns bound themselves .to, march to the aid ofihe 
French m'diisvidi»^nd'festoEe him, if notio the possessipn of absolute pQvecY4it least 
to th(^-pO8se0Sidn'Of<hb liberty. Butihis impolitio .interferan^as^ ail j the world 
now kntfws^ jlnd^w aay wise manmight .then have prediQt^d«r;Oi4y:9ggl2avated the 
miseties and dangers at his situation^ The lAaders- of .tJH^- l^'such- peoplf», had 
gone too faif to thiokrof :receding. .Tiieir only hope-andoi^y. safety Iaji in -ad^SDi- 
eing;^ii)id' their objeets^ W6i% never sceffntuaHy^erved as by this t^i^x>f /or^ign 
inferventi()n. 'The allied mouarchs little knew the temUi^ iorce Ihat slumbers ^ 
the heart ofSf^dat^nation, oi they would never faave/throatsned to loiceit to vax^o. ] 
its own acts lAid to eat its words; The revolution- ruahtd on .like a flood, ajsd in 
Hungary itfbufMl ths 9&ed aheady sown, and needing :\mt moisture to spring up 
and bear fruit. '^' The events in Paris. :w«re watched at Buda with the- keenest. 
interest. Each act in the great drama, on whidiiihe eyes of 4II £urope were Qxitd, 
was there dMU^D^-^ith deep earnestness. The debited in the nat^nal asscm^y 
wete Eagerly iWdj imd several of the young men entered into corresponden,oO' 
with the ^hi^s-bf iht Mountain.* A party was soon f(Mrmed, having for itsi 
object thet^Veithrow of the monarchical form of govemraent, headed by Joseph 
Martitfovies, at one time a Franciiscan friar, of Rascian origin, subtle, versatile, 
but p6i(s^ssing 'Hfltle principle. He was the prime organiojr of the jnave- 
ment^^atnl cofeameilced his work by difetributing revolutionary tracts upon .|^, vast 
softe-^ne-^bf* the most remarkable of which was the '* Citizen's Cateclvjisi?!.", 
They prbdiibetl then' effect, and great numbers of the youth sooft joined ^^ i^. r 
canyfiii^bnhis ent^rjnise. They were at length, howeverjhetrayod.by.as^rv^ftf**: 
wh(i%i^heatid theh: deliberations, and the principal coiispiratojB-. Nrbiwf^asfestfsd 
smd condemned, some to death, others to imprisonment for life. Tfaejr. m^t'their - 
fate, as inighl/ haW l>eett ^^eeted, with a courage and; fortitKda4h»t''Viftde them 
maityrs in ''the 'feces' of the- people. W the'- sat!lo^'yeBliy:ll7?4vT4h«v paMine, 
the srchddke AUxander, wai^ killed by the ex^losfptt of isomQrifirewoflrkswS^rA flta 
in. yienna^sbme said designed}}', in consequenesi of 'hi4:thsiaf7 suspected.. pf. 
aspiring to the crown' of 'Hungary. ■ .< » M.t<», , ^,1- 

Xn the meantime, the Austrian srmy had been suffering tervMs/teverses from 
the French. Army after army was overwhelmed or destssyedx^y tb^ valour of 
the republican soldiers and the skill of their generals, and< Francis wsffSpircod to 
conroke a diet for the raising of new subsidies and levies. The states .ifoti^ both 

»» ' 
^ Jacobinorom Hungaricorum Historia ; by Antony Sslrmay. 
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the one and the other, but strongly protested against the continuance of the war, 
which was in realitjr at this time a war of aggression, begun for the express purpose 
of intimidating the French nation, and interfering in the management of its 
internal affairs. When Napoleon, however, had ascended the imperial throne, 
and had shown clearly that he was animated by a thirst for imiversal dominion, 
there was an instant reaction in the public opinion of the Hungarians against 
France. Austria had been already invaded. Himgary was threatened, and the 
diet of 1807 displayed all its ancient horror of foreign occupation. They knew by 
bitter experience, that the presence of an enemy's troops within its territory is 
not merely the greatest disaster, but the foulest dishonour that can befal a nation. 
Austria herself was at this time reduced to the lowest ebb. Her bravest soldiers had 
been slain or dispersed, and her princes were fugitives from the hereditary 
dominions of their house. Desperate as had been her situation at Maria Theresa's 
accession to the throne, it was now still more deplorable. She had still the same 
resource, but her opponents were very different. The insurrection rose with 
great enthusiasm, and fought bravely in the ranks of her army. When 
commencing the campaign of 1808, Napoleon resolved to deprive Austria of this 
valuable ally by working on the patriotic prejudices of the Hungarians ; and 
consequently, after the capture of Vienna, he issued the following proclamation^ 
which happily the Magyars estimated at its real value. Napoleon's gro8& 
duplicity, his innate hatred to liberty, were now becoming too apparent to b^ 
glossed over by the brilliancy of his bulletins. He had in like manner promisecL 
independence to the Poles, and, having roused their enthusiasm, used them for his 
own aggrandizement, and then left them to their fate : — 

"Hungarians ! 

" The emperor of Austria, in violation of our treaties, and ungrateful for my generosity 
towards him, after three consecutive wars, and, above all, after that of 1805, has again attacked 
my armies. I have repelled this tmjustitiable aggression, &c., &c. Htmgarians ! the moment 
for recovering your independence has arrived. I offer you peace, the preservation of your 
territory, of your liberty, and of your constitution. Assemble in your national diet upon 
the plains of Kakos, according to the custom of your ancestors, and make known to me your 
determination. «« Napoleon." 

The proclamation was treated with the contempt it deserved. They had seen 
enough of French sympathy for the oppressed to make them dread it. Louis XIV. 
had encouraged Rakotski to take up arms at the end of the seventeenth centurj, 
and had promised to support him to the uttermost, but abandoned him long before 
the conflict was over. And now another French monarch, more false, more 
ambitious, and more powerful than Louis, was repeating the same offers under the 
same circumstances. It speaks no less strongly for Magyar prudence, than for 
Magyar pride and generosity, that they spumed the invader, and remained faithful 
to the cause of Francis I. Napoleon was not slow in taking vengeance upon 
them for their refusal. When Vienna was taken, Francis fled to Hungary, as his 
grandmother had done sixty years before under similar circumstances, and threw 
himself for protection on the Magyars. The insurrection was instantly levied ; 
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every noble in the kingUom flew to arms ; but their chiralrom valour could do 

little against the trained legions of Fiance. The fiery gquudrons of cavalry, which 

, had been io terrible in the old wars against the Tiirk^, were broken and dispersed 




by die veteran troops mho had abeady vanquished the flower of the German 
mod Russian infanlry Preshurg naa bombarded and fell; the archduke John 

X 2 
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was totally defeated on the plains of Raab by Eugene Beaubamois ; and the 
countries bordering on the Adriatic were annexed to the French empire. 

Francis was now reduced to the last extremity. He lay at the conqueror's 
mercy, and was compelled to drink the cup of humiliation to the dregs, by 
bestowing on him the hand of the archduchess Maria Louisa in marriage. Still 
he did not ceaae to hope, and with all that desperate tenacity for which his house 
has ever been distinguifihed, he continued to plot and labour for deliverance from 
his vassalage without ceaning. A diet was summoned in 1812, at which the 
palatine, the archduke Joseph, stated, in his opening address, " that the subject 
which should now be discussed was, not merely the safety of their own country, 
but the existence of the whole monarchy." Voluntary subsidies were accordingly 
voted once more ; but an attempt to restore the national credit by the creation of 
new imposts was indignantly rejected. The reduction of bank notes to a fifth of 
the original value, a short time after this. Justified the mistrust with which the 
diet looked upon all the financial meastires of the Viennese cabinet. The retreat 
froni Russia broke the power of Napoleon ; the battle of Leipsic and the campaign 
of 1814, in which Hungary bore a distinguished part, and, last of all, the 
crowning disaster at Waterloo, completed his downfal, and placed the Haps- 
burgs once more in security upon their throne. Hungary had for twenty years* 
taken no thought of her internal condition in her anxiety to save her rulers. 
We shall now see what return she received for licr devotion. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

COKFLICTS BETWEEN THE DIET AND THE O0VBKNM£XT.-*^FS0OBE8S OF 

BEFOBM. 

1815—1848. 

The battle of Waterloo, in 1815, put an end to the terrible struggle by which 
etery country in Europe had for twenty years been agitated. The sovereigns of 
the continent now breathed freely for the first time in twenty- five years ; and 
their first act was to enter into a league against their deliverers, to revoke all their 
concessions, and break all their promises, and to take every means in their power 
to restore the principle of legitimacy to the position it had occupied before the 
French Revolution. There never was a greater proof of human folly. Principles 
that rest on bases far sounder and more enduring than legitimacy could boast, could 
not have assumed their old place in men's hearts after such a shock as it had 
received. 

The most audacious of all those who joined in framing the Holy Alliance was 
the emperor of Austria. The Hungarians reminded him, in 1815, of his repeated 
promises to redress their grievances, while they were voting him men and money 
to defend his capital against the assaults of Napoleon. He could not deny the 
promises, but he emphatically declined to fulfil them. They asked him to 
convoke the diet, but he had never had any great liking for the diet, and now had 
less than ever ; for it was one of these institutions in which the despots saw most 
danger to themselves. He, therefore, determined to dispense with it for the 
future. In 1822, the movements of the Carbonari in Italy gave the cabinet of 
Vienna great uneasiness. New levies of troops became necessary, and, as a 
matter of course, new subsidies to clothe, feed, and pay them. As it was resolved 
not to assemble the diet, the only resource left was, of course, to raise the necessary 
snpplies by a royal ordonnance. But no sooner was this attempted, than the 
county assemblies met, and ofiered it the most energetic resistance. Protests, 
remonstrances, and denunciations were poured into Vienna in rapid succession ; 
and at last the popular ferment reached such a pitch, that the government found 
it absolutely necessary to yield the point in dispute. 

In 1&25, Francis I. convoked the diet, and from that moment the old 
struggle, which the wars with France had suspended, was renewed. The required 
subaidiea were voted, but voted with so many precautionary conditions, that it was 
evident that the members felt serious alarm for the safety of the constitution. 
The aesflion was* moreover, rendered for ever memorable by an incident, in itself 
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of trifling importance, but of vast significance when viewed in connexion wiUii 
Bubsequeat event*, It was in it that Count Stephen Saechenyi made hia fint' 
speech in the Magj'ar langusge. 

The life of this extrBordinaiy man is more remarkable as an instance of what 
may be achieved by well-directed energy, labouring in obedience to the (Kc- 
tates of patriotism, than for any brilliant triumphs of eloquence or diplomacy. 
He was exactly the man for the crisis, and the crisis drew him forth as ft 
magnet draws steel. He took in all the wants of the country at a gl&nce, and 
immediately set to work to supply them. He was no great orator ; so that hia 
influence over the Magyars — an infiuence euch as no private individual has ever 
acquired over a people, eicept, perhaps, Kossuth and O'Connell — must be looked 
upon rather as the triumph of practical good sense and good intentions, than of 
rhetorical appeals to prejudices or pasaion. His life, previous to 1825, had 
admirably fitted him for the great work upon which he was entering. He had 
passed through vicissitudes enough to sharpen his faculties and increase his self- 
reliance, tvithout abating his courage or his hopefulness. His knowledge, too, 
was of a sort which seldom begets pride or self-sufficiency — knowledge of the 
world and of men, founded on observation and experience. He commenced life 
as an officer of hussars; and, in the terrible campaigns which preceded the 
downfal of Napoleon, he had fought in the Austrian service with distinguished 
courage. Though belonging lo one of the oldest and most illustrious families of 
Hungary, — or rather, perhaps, for that very reason, the systeni of favouritism 
intrigue by which the Austrian army has always been governed, kept him doi 
to the rank of captain during the whole period of his service, seventeen years 
all. When peace was restored, his position became intolerabl 
active and cullivated mind, the dull routine of garrison life was slavery of tin 
worst kind. He had a scat in the chamber of magnates, to be sure ; but as long 
as he held the emperor's commission, it would, according to military edqoetttti 
have been unbecoming in him to speak his sentiments freely, if they wen 
opposed to the policy of the government. 

He accordingly quitted the army, and set out on his travels. His attnitiDa, 
was principally fiscd upen France and England, but upon the latter in paiti 
He spent a considerable length of time in this country, occupied in the diligi 
and careiiil study of our social and political institutions. He saw that the Qoij' 
hope for any nation in modern limes lies in close application to induatri«l 
pursuits, and the development of its national resources ; and he saw also, that 
nothing was clearer than that success in such a course was only attainable under 
a free government. It is not merely the improvement of man's moral and intel- 
lectual nature that need Ubetly of the press and security from the arbitmry 
violence of power. In the race of industrial enterprise, none must be cumbered 
with unnecessary weights, nor troubled by vexatious interference on the part <rf 
those in power. Hungary was already in possession of free institutions. To 
preserve and uphold them Szechenyi saw it was necessary that there should be a 
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total change in the habits of her people, that they should learn to rely more on 
Uieir own efforts, sharpen their intellects by commercial pursuitij, and forget 
their difTerenceH of race and language in the common devire to better their 
material condition. 

When he returned home he had formed hit plans, and he set about carrying 
them into effect with a vigour and energy which left little doubt of bis success. 
He had to act in the presence of powerful and ever-watchful enemies ; but b« 
determined to baffle them by tie moderation of his language, and the legality of Ma 
sets ; to aim rather at making his principles take deep root in the hearts of the 
people and work out their own results, than at producing striking effects at the 




B fint object to which bis atten^n was dirocted wu tbe rcstoralign of tb« 
Hagjar language, which, under the Germaalung eSbrta of Auitriii, had bUm 
ialo almoct total disuse amongst the bigbei cUases. He knew how intimately the 
nae of the natiooal language is connected with the ferling of nationality— tlw 
vysterions influence which the >aund of the tongue in which vtiong men li«[)otl 
thcit earbeat prayere at their mother's knee, and in wbith all tli« holic«t and 
purest affections of home and childhood found i'xpre««ion — ]>o«*«*i«i In ruuaing 
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the feeling of attachment to country and liberty. But the Magyar was now totally 
neglected by the Magyar gentlemen. Latin was the language of the diet, and of 
all legal and offi.cial documents, and German and French were alone used in good 
society. 

Szechenyi, as the first step in his scheme of reformation, set about rescuing it 
&om the degradation and disuse into which it had fallen ; and as the best of all 
ways to induce others to do a thing is to do it oneself first, he rose in the diet 
of 1825, and, contrary to previous usage, made a speech in Magyar. His 
colleagues were surprised ; the magnates were shocked ; the nation was electrified. 
None were more delighted than the coimtry gentlemen and yeomanry or small 
farmers — two classes which, whatever bo their faults of ignorance and prejudice, 
are in every coimtry the foremost supporters of national usages, and the bitterest 
haters of foreign domination. They, who had always adhered to the language 
and customs of their forefathers, had seen with regret and apprehension the 
gradual alienation of the higher nobility from both one and the other, and it was 
therefore with no small pride that they heard of the adoption of their cause by 
one of the magnates themselves. 

The diet sat for two years, and during the whole of that period Szechenyi 
continued his use of the native language, in which he strenuously opposed the 
designs of the court, and was soon considered the leader of the opposition or 
liberal party, which speedily grew up around him, His efforts were so successful, 
that before the close of the session, Francis was compelled to acknowledge the 
illegality of his previous acts, formally to recognise the independence of the 
country, and promise to convoke the diet at least once in every three years. 
Szechenyi had nobly testified the sincerity of his purposes, by proposing in the 
chamber of magnates the establishment of a society for the improvement of the 
Hungarian language ; and upon the objection being raised of want of funds, he 
instantly offered to subscribe a year's income (i66,000), and his example being 
followed by count Karolyi Gydrgy, who gave ^,000, £30,000 were soon raised, 
and the work was done.* 

In the meantime he had been occupied no less busily with his pen than in the 
diet. Though the number of these amongst the educated classes who made use of 
Hungarian in speaking was few, the number who made use of it in writing was 
fewer still. Szechenyi hastened to set the example of adopting it for the latter 
purpose, by the publication of a work, entitled *' Hitel" {Credit)^ in which he 
inquires into the causes of the want of commercial credit in Hungary, suggests 
the means of its removal, communicates the result of his observations in England 
and other coimtries, mercilessly ridicules the follies and prejudices of his country- 
mim, rebukes their faults, and sums up all in the advice-^" Seek what is practical,, 
depend upon yourselves for your reform, and keep well in mind, that the star o 
Hungary's glory has yet to shine.*' The work had at first the effect of irritating 

♦ Paget's Hungary and Transylvania, vol. i. p. 209, 
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and wounding the pride of the gentry, who were indignant at seeing their faults 
shown up with such homely familiarity, and some of the county assemblies 
ordered it to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. But public opinion 
at last began to do him justice. The nervous energy of his style, the naivete and 
clearness of his illustrations, and the air of affectionate advice which he managed 
to throw round the severest of his rebukes, soon made his works gain ground 
amongst the people. They were translated into German even, read with avidity, 
and caused fear and trembling at Vienna. 

He soon had the satisfaction of seeing the Hungarian language gprowing to 
general use, but he was still vexed to see the total want of unity, co-operation, 
and communion which prevailed amongst the nobles, owing to the want of a 
newspaper press, or of any place of re-union where political subjects could be 
discussed amongst men of the same party with freedom and confidence. This he 
remedied by the establishment of the casino, at Pesth, upon the plan of the 
London clubs. He next turned his attention to the establishment of steam 
navigation on the Danube. It was sad to see that noble river rolling on idly 
to the sea, when on its broad bosom all the rich products of the country might 
have been borne to a safe and profitable market, instead of lying idly in the farmers' 
hands. He accordingly rigged out a boat, sailed down the Danube right to the 
Black Sea, explored it thoroughly, found it navigable in every part, went over to 
England, studied the principles of the steam-engine as applied to navigation, 
brought back English engineers, formed a company, and at last confoimded the 
multitude of sceptics, who scoflfed at his efforts, by the sight of a steam-boat on 
the river in full work. This feat was accomplished in October, 1830. He then 
stood at the topmost point in popular favour, and all looked to him for guidance 
in the crisis which had arisen in Hungarian politics by means of the French 
revolution. 

That event produced a profound impression in Hungary, owing to the excitable 

•tate in which it found the public mind, and caused the utmost alarm to the 

government. The Maneillaise was sung in the streets of Pesth, and hundreds of 

the yoimg men of the liberal party started for Paris, to drink in the revolutionary 

ideas at the fountain head. In the midst of this excitement, the emperor, being 

in need of new levies, was compelled to call an extraordinary meeting of the diet. 

^The states voted the required subsidies, but sought to impose upon the cabinet a 

condition binding it to commit the command of Hungarian regiments to 

liungarian ofi^cers exclusively. This was rejected by the ministry ; but so strong 

"^v-as the feeling on the subject, that it required all the efforts of the archduke 

Joseph, the palatine, who at that time enjoyed great popularity, to get the Tote 

^^arried without it. The deputies next proceeded to a revision of the constitutmi^ 

:ff\)r the first time within a century. The majority in the lower chamber were, of 

^^ourse, liberals; but in the upper chamber, being composed of prelates and 

ealthy magnates, the conservative party had the preponderance. Of the various 

emands made by the latter, fourteen were now selected as preferentaliay and after 
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a stormy debate, passed both chambers. These may he said to contain every real 
wrong of which Hungary complained. 

^' They demand that Dalmatia, Transylvania, Gallicia and Lodomeria should be 
incorporated with Hungary ; that the military frontiers should be placed under 
the command of the palatine, and governed by Himgarian laws ; that the duty on 
salt should be reduced ; that the edicts of government to officers of justice should 
be discontinued ; that the laws [respecting the taxes oh the clergy should be 
observed ; that the Hungarian chancery should be made really and not nominally 
independent of the Austrian chancery ; that the coinage should bear the arms of 
Hungary ; that the exportation of gold and silver should be prevented ;* that 
paper money should be abolished, and a return made to metallic currency ; that 
the Hungarian language should be used in all official business ; that the fiscal 
estates, such as have fallen to the crown upon the extinction of the families to 
whom they were granted, should, as the law directed, be given only as the reward 
of public services, and not sold, as at present, to the highest bidder ; and, lastly, 
that spies should not be employed and trusted by the Austrian government in 
Hungary, "f 

These, as may be readily perceived, were all so many demands that the existing 
laws should be strictly carried into effect — ^reasonable requests enough, one would 
imagine ; but Austria had no intention whatever of complying with them, and put 
off giving any answer from day to day, until the session was over. The deputies 
did not separate, however, without making an eloquent appeal to the cabinet on 
behalf of the unfortunate Poles, who had risen in insurrection in Warsaw, driven 
out the grand duke Constantine, and were now awaiting in terrible suspense the 
attack of the assembled forces of the empire. The^fifty-two counties of Hungary 
offered to raise each 2,000 men, making a total of 104,000, and to arm and support 
them at their own expense as long as the war should last, and send them to the 
assistance of the insurgents. But the Viennese cabinet had too much sympathy 
with the cause of absolutism, and too much mistrust of the liberal party, to give 
any countenance to the scheme. It accordingly fell to the ground, and the Poles 
were crushed. 

In the interval which followed the dissolution of the diet, Szechenyi still 
followed up his plan of reform with unwearied diligence, and owing to his 
exertions, a party was now formed which sought not merely the strict observance 
of the existing laws, but the reform of them, the abolition of the unjust privileges 
of the nobles, the emancipation of the peasantry, the establishment of a system of 
education, the equal distribution of the taxes, the equality of all religious sects, 
the improvement of the conunercial code and of internal communication, and 
though last, not least, the freedom of the press. These projects were all 
strenuously debated, but on this occasion without any practical result. 

The next meeting was for a long time delayed, upon one pretext or another. 

• One of the fallacies of the country gentlemen, but by no means peculiar to those of Hungary. 

t Paget, voL i. p. 160—1. 
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At last it was convened in 1832, and proved in many respects one of the most 
important that had ever assembled. The object of the liberal party was to make 
the revision of the commercial code the first subject for consideration ; but the 
government managed dexterously to postpone this, and bring forward the 
grievances of the peasantry, thus making itself appear the poor man's friend, and 
throwing the odium of injustice on the liberal party, in case the necessary 
concessions were refused through the bigotry of any of the more ignorant members 
of the nobility. 

In the midst of these checks, however, Szechenyi achieved one great triumph 
We have already alluded to the singular jealousy with which the nobles looked 
upon any attempt to impose upon them a fair share of the public burdens. 
Exemption from all tax or contribution to the public revenue, of whatever kind, 
they considered one of their dearest privileges. The absurdity, mischief, and 
injustice of such a claim in a country where the nobles comprised all but the 
poorest class of the population, happily amongst us, needs no demonstration. 
Szechenyi saw clearly, that until this monstrous anomaly was removed, there was 
no hope for the country. It was, however, no easy task ; for the abuse was sup- 
ported, not by self-interest only, but the scarcely less powerful feeling of pride. 
He therefore attacked the principle of exemption in one of its least details, and 
thus paved the way for its total downfal. The want of a bridge over the Danube, 
to connect the two cities of Pesth and Buda, had long been felt. To supply it, 
however, no one seemed disposed to contribute anything better than talk, until 
Szechenyi took it in hand. With him, to conceive a project was to carry it into 
effect. He thought it a national disgrace that the two chief towns of the 
kingdom, lying on opposite banks of the same river, shotdd, during six months of 
the year, have no better means of intercommunication than a bridge of boats, and, 
during the remainder, the ice and a ferry-boat. He accordingly proposed, that a 
stone or iron bridge should be erected by means of a loan, raised in shares, the 
interest of which shotdd be paid by a toll levied upon all passengers, whether 
noble or not, and authorized by an act of the diet. The opposition this met with 
was immense. The idea of a noble pa3ring any tax, however small, was so new to 
the Hungarian mind, and withal seemed so monstrotis and outrageous, that many of 
the country gentlemen doubted whether any man in possession of his senses coidd 
for a moment entertain it. Every possible objection was raised. It was said the 
river was too wide, the current too rapid ; that in winter the ice would sweep it 
away. But Szechenyi was not daunted. He supported his scheme in the 
journals, in the chamber, in the saloons, by argument, entreaty, and ridicule ; and 
at last had the satisfaction of seeing a bill passed authorizing the taxation of the 
nobles in the shape of a bridge-toll. The principle of exemption had received its 
death-blow, and the old tories were in despair. Cziraki, the chief justice of 
the kingdom, imitating the example said to have been set by a noble lord in the 
House of Peers in England, who, on the passing of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, that '* the sun of England had set for 
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Brer,"— wept bitterly, and declared that "he would nevor cross thia ill-fatei 
bridge, for in ita eroctioa he saw the downfal of the Hungarka nobility." 
Shortsighted old mftn ! Across the bridge lay the path to the salvation and 
independence of the country, and it is one of the highest proofs of Saochenyi'a 
BUgacity that he was the first to discover it. 

The next quoation which came under discussion was the revision of the Urbarial 
Code, or in other wordK the laws rcguluting the condition of the peasantry. The 
I'rbariura of Maria Theresa was a measure of the highest importance, and wai 
looked Mjwn by the peasants as their charter ; but there were still many grieTances 
which pressed heavily up<in them, one of the greatest being the load of taxation, 
the whole of which they here. They could not be removed from their fannfi> 
to'bo sure, without good and substantial reasons ; but if ihey were removed, theii 
liabiliUes to the state did not cease, and their liahilities to their landlord seldom 
left them much room for economising, It was, however, clearly the interest of iho 
crown to protect and favour them, for it was to them alone it could look tot 
supplies. 

The principle upon which the new Urbarium was based was in itself escellent; 
" that where it was safe and proper, the rights of the peti»ant should be increased 
and his hurdetis diminished, and in no instance should his prinleges, however 
attained, be curtailed." Acting upon this, the petty tithes, often the means of 
much vexatious oppression, were abolished ; the robot labour due to the landlord 
as rent, and which, notwithstanding the vast changes in value which property 
of every kind had imdergone since the days of Maria Theresa, still remained fixed 
at 104 days a year, was reduced to 52; but what was more important than all, 
was the concession to the peasant of a property in hia fief, and, consequently, the 
right of buying and selling the investitures and improvements. The effect of this 
measure wua, in reality, to attach the taxation to the land and not to a class ; foi 
henceforth if a noble became the purchaser of a peasant's fief, he became liable 
for all the burdens upon it, of whatevei: kind and to whomsoever due. 

The Urbarium of Maria Theresa had left the administration of juedce araongri 
the peasantry in a moat unsatisfactory state. The only court to >*hioh they coulil 
resort in the first instance was the manor court of the ealale on which ha lived, or; 
as it was called in Hungarian Latin, the Sedet Dmninalu, in which tho landlord 
himself presided. In cases of disputes between two peasants, justice no doubt ia 
moot cases was fairly and Impartially administered ; but in that large dus of 
suits which must have arisen out of the peculiar relation in which the peasant ud 
the noble stood to each other, to suppose the latter to he capable of just judgment 
when he himself was plaintiff or defendant, was to attribute to him an amount of 
conscientioiianesa and strength of ctaractcr certainly not warranted by out 
experience of human nature. The jurisdiction of this tribunal was, therefore. 
henceforth limited to suits between jtcasant and peasant, and all lliose atitinf 
between landlord and tenant were referred to a newly constituted court, composed 
of five disinterested persona, of wliora the magistrate of tlie district should be one. 
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the Tight of appeal to the coxinty court remaining in force as before. The noble 
was also deprived of the power, which he had previously possessed, of inflicting 
corporeal punishment to the extent of twenty-five blows of a stick upon refractory 
peasants, and was restricted to a sentence of imprisonment from one to three 
days, a power which the system of forced labour rendered necessary. 

An Englishman may think that, even after these reforms, the condition of the 
peasantry still remained in a most "unsatisfactory state ; but when we take into 
account what it had previously been, and remember the weight of prejudice and 
self-interest which the promoters of these just and reasonable, though partial, 
concessions had to contend against, we must acknowledge that modem history 
presents few cases of a social revolution deserving so much of our attention and 
admiration. 

The question of language was the most delicate which had as yet been touched 
upon. The preceding chapter will have put the reader in possession of the great 
diversity of language and race which prevailed amongst the population of Hdngary. 
The main object of the diet now was to obliterate these distinctions, and make the 
people — as far, at least, as legislation could do it — ^a united whole. The first 
step in this direction was clearly the selection of one language out of the many to 
receive official support and sanction, and thus to pave the way for its adoption 
amongst all classes. Latin was at that time the language of all official docu- 
ments and of the courts of law, ever smce the reign of Stephen, in the year 1000. 
He wrote a political testament, in which he declared, singularly enough, that no 
country could securely exist which spoke but one language, and he promoted the 
distinction of races by every means in his power. When he resolved upon intro- 
ducing Christianity into Himgaiy, he invited priests from Qermany to aid him, and 
they naturally enough made every effort to make Latin — ^the language of the church 
and of the learned all over Europe at that period—- the official language in their 
adopted country. They were successful, but the knowledge of it was always 
confined to the dergy and nobility.* The mass of the common people knew no 
tongue but their vemacular, and the laws and proceedings of the diet were, of 
course, sealed books to them. This made no great difference wheft every poor 
man was a serf, and when his only business in life was to obey the mandates of 
his seigneur. But when he was all but emancipated, when serfdom was virtually 
abolished, when distinctions of caste were about to disappear, and when a voice 
in the government of the coimtry became a privilege in which the great mass of the 
population might look forward to share at no distant date, a change became 
absolutely necessary. To allow the law to continue to speak in an imknown 
tongue would have been an abuse which no body of legislators could pass over. 

The disuse of the Latin, then, was a point upon which all were agreed { but 
the great difficulty lay in .the choice of a substitute. Not that any hesitation "was 
felt as to which of the existing languages had the best right to fiU the vacant place ; 

* See Kossuth's speech at Boston, at the Legislative Banquet. 
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but it waA feared that tbe choice of any one n'ould exospeiale the races who 
spoke the others ; and the event proved that these feats were not without founda- 
tion. SlJll the duty of the diet n'as not less clear. Every consideration pointed 
to the Magyar as the only one worthy to become the recognised language of (he 
nation. It was the most vigorous, sonorous, flexible, and highly cultivated of them 
all. It had been proved equal to every requirement of the poet, orator, and philo- 
sopher, and was capable of still greater extension and amdioralion. It had, for 
more than a thousand years, been (he tongue of (he nobles and gentry, of all the 
learned, able, brave, and intelligent of the nation. There was no gentleman, of 
whateverrace, whodidnot knowit ; there was no peasant wbomiglit not acquire it. 
It was the language which all the youth of the colleges, of the bar, and the county 
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assemblies had spontaneously and unanimously adopted it as the vehicle of I 
thoughts, hopes, vows, and aspirations. Upon none of the others could any n 
of ordinary sagacity have bestowed a moment's consideration : German was the 
language of the deadlif-st enemies of the constitution, and was indissolubly con- 
nected, in every Hungarian mind, with the idea of Austrian eneroflchment and 
rapacity. The Viennese cabinet had long Bought, by propagating it, to dena- 
tionalbe the Magyars. The Sckvonian was liable, if possible, to still greater 
objections. It was the means by which Russia sought to propagate the doctrine 
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of " Panslavism ** amongst the people of eastern Europe, the odious and terrible 
doctrine which represented the czar as the natural ruler of all who professed his 
faith and made use of the Sclavonic tongue. As to any of the others spoken in 
Hungary, it would have been just aa absard'to urge their daima to adoption, as 
to have recommended Webb er Gaelic to the judges at Weatminater for adoption 
when the Latiii and Nonnaa French fell into disuse in the laat century. 

It waS) therelbre, proposed and carried, " that from the 1st ofUJaaiaary, 1844, the 
proceedings of all courts in Hungary Proper (thus excluding Croatia and Sclavonia) 
should be conducted in the Magyar language, and that on and after ihat date, none 
should be considered qualified for the degree of advocate, or for any public office, 
who had not acquired that language." It ^Ml thus be seen that a period of eight 
years was afforded to all young men aspiring to public oar professional employment to 
fit themselves for the ohangd^ and it must be remembered ihat the noUe class were 
not confined to any race In particular. * Hiere were amongst the Oe^mana, 
Wallacks and Sclavacks, great nimibers of nobles, and amonget the Magyars, 
owing to circumstances in the eaily history of the country, many who had no 
political rights whatever. Nobility was not confined to any race. It waa another 
name merely for participation in the political rights which in this country eyery 
ten pound househdlder ei^joys. ' > 

After passing an act obliging the judges to give the reasons fot their decisions 
and publish them^ and a resolution praying the king to convene the states at 
Pesth for the future, instead of at Presburg,* the diet separated in May, 1836.. 

The man who in future straggles was destined to play so prominent a part, 
during the whole of these absorbing proceedings, was merely an intent and diligent 
looker.on^ He had watched Szechenyi's efforts, and rejoiced in his successes with a 
devotion which Was in itself an omen of hlis own still greater triimiphs, and in so 
doing was qualifying himself for the task -of carrying on the work, wluch Ihe 
former was compelled to abandon when it was but half finished. Ha was a 
gentieman of noble orig4iiv of coune, bui his> whole i fortune lay in hia 'talents, 
which at that perk>d were dev6ted to Jouvnalism-*^ profession which the HuAgi^ 
rians had not yet letrut io estimate at its full' valust He wiia still but ddfty yeaaa 
of age, and within the diet lie was kadwn M ii jMromising young mafa^fltiKn|fli»: 
amohgst the w6irld Without, his name-M,he name df Louis KossBth^i^biahJtfi ^ 
since become a hoittiehfold word in two heniispherev^ad nerei yetbeen heatd#. U. 

His family wehi origiAally from the county lef OToroea in Upper Huifitj(|a •, 
district inhabited principally by Sola^ri<^, ahdalthoughitfaey/weraoCBclattoaBda^ 
origin, th^^er^ not less Magyar nobles — anothei^ptool that the dominant jrace did 
not monopolize all political privileges. About the beginning of like presesit ceiiitury, 
his father removed to Bodrog-Szerdahely in the county of Zemplin, where he 
found it no easy matter to supply all the wants of his increasing family. Louis, 
his only son, was bom on the 27th of April, 1802, and distinguished himself at 

* The vicinity of this town to the Austrian firontier always rend^ed it a ifi^urite 
place of meeting with the government. 
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an early age by his precociouA talents, and the sweetness and gaiety of his 
disposition. The elder Kossuth died while his son was still in his childhood, but 
his widow, a woman of masctdine mind and tender heart, managed, out of her 
impoverished means, to give him such an education as would qualify him for any 
profession he might choose to enter. At an early age he entered the Calvinist 
college of Sarospatak, and having completed his studies at the university of Pesth, 
duly received the diploma of an advocate. He returned to his native place in 
1822, and was there appointed honorary attorney in the county court, an office 
answering to our crown solicitor, at the age of twenty. During this period he 
appears to have devoted a considerable portion of his attention to field sports, and 
we do not find that he gave great token of capacity for higher pursuits until 
the cholera broke out in 1831. While the pestilence was raging, he became 
the ministering angel of the poor, visiting them in their hovels, administering 
medicines with his own hands, soothing the agony of the dying, and encouraging 
the hopes of the survivors. At last the report got abroad amongst them that they 
were being poisoned by the nobles and the Jews, and they instantly rose in 
insurrection, and began to commit the most frightful outrages, and it was owing to 
Kossuth's exertions alone that their delusions were dissipated and still greater mis- 
chief prevented. When the crisis passed away, he was a local celebrity, but a 
celebrity whose claims to notice were founded upon heroism of no common order. 
When the diet met in 1832, he was selected, according to the custom in such cases, 
to supply the place of a magnate, who was unable or unwilling to attend. He 
thus had a seat in the lowei chamber, and had a right to speak but not to vote. He 
found himself placed in the parliamentary arena at a period of unexampled excite- 
ment, when vast social, as well as political changes were in contemplation, though 
to what they might lead none could tell. The political horizon was already clouded, 
and fear was mingled in the hopes of many, but the deputies little knew that, 
in the person of a young and unknown la\vyer, their guide and prophet was in their 
midst. His first oratorical effort in the chamber was a failure, either for want of 
practice or preparation, and he was consequently led to look about for some other 
means of distinguishing himself as an advocate of liberal principles. He hit upon 
a happy expedient for serving both the popular cause and his own reputation, and 
it was all the more valuable from its complete novelty. Whether from the 
jealousy of the government or the apathy of the Magyars, no printed reports of 
the parliamentary proceedings had ever yet been published, so that the people 
remained without any intelligence of the sayings and doings of their represen- 
tatives, except such as was afforded them by rumour or hearsay. To supply this 
defect, Kossuth resolved to devote the time, which would othen^'ise have been 
wasted in idle listening, to carefully reporting everything that took place, and 
circulated it all over the country on a small printed sheet. The importance of the 
proceedings which then occupied the attention of the diet caused it to be read 
with extraordinary eagerness, and Kossuth rendered it still more attractive by 
amplifyingy and often even embellishing the speeches. The cabinet, however, 
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soon took the alann, and although the censorship was unknown to the Hungarian 
law, prohibited the printing and publication of the reports. This was a heavy blow, 
but Kossuth was not baffled. He instantly gathered round him a great number of 
young men to act as secretaries, who wrote out a great number of copies of the 
journal, which were then circulated in manuscript throughout Hungary. The gOYem- 
ment was completely foiled, and new ardour was infused into the liberal party. 
When the session was at an end he resolved to follow up his plan by reporting 
the meetings of the county assemblies, which were then the scenes of fiery 
debates. The young men thronged to them from every side, as the popular 
character of the meetings enabled them to infuse more vigour into their denun* 
ciations of the government than would have accorded with the dignity and gravity of 
the chambers of the diet. This he pursued with success. The government stopped 
his journal in the post-office. He then established a staff of messengers and carriers, 
who circulated it from village to village. The enthusiasm of the people was fast 
rising to a flame. A crisis was imminent. It was resolved to arrest Koasuth. 
Orders were accordingly sent to the archduke palatine to that effect ; and although 
it was a direct violation of the law to deprive a Hungarian noble of his liberty 
xmtil he had been formally convicted, he was seized, and shut up in the Neuhaos, 
a prison built at Pesth by Joseph II. He was, however, not brought to trial tiU 
1 889, and was then sentenced to four years' imprisonment. The charge brought 
against him was, that he had circulated false and inaccurate reports ; but the 
real ground of offence was, as every one knew, that he had circulated any 
reports at all. The government dreaded the strength, union, and combination 
which the diffusion of accurate intelligence of the proceedings of each assembly 
would have conferred upon the whole municipal body ; for previously the 
county assemblies had been compelled to act singly and without concert. 

But it was from the proceedings against Wesselenyi that the excitement aroee 
which gave Kossuth's journal much of its celebrity and ^clat. This nobleman 
had attended a county assembly in Transylvania, where he possessed some 
property, and had there strongly urged the electors to instruct their representa- 
tives to support the bill for the emancipation of the peasantry, which was then 
before the diet, pointed out in forcible terms the absolute necessity there now 
existed for the gradual abolition of unjust and oppressive distinctions, and for 
making all men equal before the law. He took occasion at the same time tff 
denounce the odious and detestable policy which the government had so loi^ 
pursued, of stirring up the peasantry against the nobility, and the nobility agaxnsC 
the peasantry, and then, taking advantage of these divisions, to spoil and oppress 
both. He was loudly applauded ;. no one could deny the truth of what he said, 
though the vice-ispan, or sheriff, objected to his language as too strong. 

Two months afterwards, when the recollection of that particular speech, or at 
least of the words used, was well nigh lost, and when Wesselenyi had taken his 
seat in the diet as a Hungarian magnate, the government commenced a prosecu- 
tion against him for high treason. The baron denied the legality of the pro-- 
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ceeding, on the ground that nothing uttered at a public meeting could be made 
the subject of a process before any other tribunal, imless the president of 
the meeting, or some member of the assembly, formally objected at the time, 
and commenced ''a verbal process," as it was called, upon the spot. But it 
never entered the mind of the Austrian cabinet to stand upon strict legality. It 
had never done so at any period of its connexion with Hungary, and it certainly 
had no notion of doing so now. His protest was accordingly disregarded by 
the court, but not by the country. The excitement rose to boiling point. 
Petitions and remonstrances were poured in from every county. Balogh, a 
prominent member of the diet, arose in his place, and declared that he adopted 
Wesselenyt's words as his own. He was forthwith included in the prosecution. 
His constituents then met, and declared that his language was exactly such as 
they themselves would have used, that they approved of it, and wished to be 
answerable for it. The government was now heartily sick of the affair, and 
caused it to be intimated to Wesselenyi, that if he chose to apply for a pardon, it 
would be granted him. This he indignantly declined to do, and the proceedings 
against him were accordingly continued ; but although the alleged offence was 
committed in 1835, the trial dragged its slow length through four years, and 
it was not till 1839 that sentence was at last pronounced, finding him guilty of 
mitigated high treason, and sentenced him to three years' imprisonment for 
having made use of the following words at the county meeting referred to : ** The 
government sucks oat the marrow of nine millions of men (the peasantry), but it 
will not allow us, the nobles, to better their condition by legislative means ; but, 
retaining them in their present state, it only waits its own time to exasperate 
them against us : — then it will come forward to rescue us. But woe to us ! 
From freemen we shall be degraded to the state of slaves." It was a singular 
circumstance, that it was owing to the excitement consequent upon these 
infamous proceedings, that Kossuth owed his first step in political life ; that in 
iihe very act of striking down one enemy, Austria should have raised up another 
and a deadlier one. 

Most of these rigorous measures were the work of Fidel Palfi, the chancellor t>f 
Hungary, a cunning diplomatist of the Talleyrand school, but in all oliier respects 
as devoid of talents as he was of patriotism. As a renegade, he was specially 
marked out for popular execration by the death of his master, Francis I., in 1835, 
who was thus spared the odium attaching to the prosecution of Kossuth and 
Wesselenyi, and which fell with full fprce upon his ministers. Francis was a 
narrow-minded, bigoted, and suspicious prince, remarkable for nothing save for 
the obstinate resistance he offered to Napoleon, which, however, was due ratiier 
to an animal instinct than any high principle. He hated science and literature, 
and science and literature seemed to hate him, for they had bestowed on him none 
of their gifts. He knew no language but his own, and that imperfectly. When 
he died, numbers were glad, nobody was sorry, and the majority was indifferent. 
His successor, Ferdinand IV, (of Hungary-— VI. of Austria), was afflicted with 
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mental debility when he ascended the throne, and the administratioii of affairs 
consequently fell entirely -into the hands of the archduke Louis and prince 
Metternich. Two bettec exponents of the. Austrian ay^tem^ could not haye been 
chosen. Metternich, in . particular, had proved himself one,. of the ablest high 
priests that had ever ministered at the altar, of absolutism. Whpn Ji9&rst, assumed 
the reins of power in 1832, an amneaty, which set: at liberty a, gceat number of 
political offenders, gave hopes to th^ liberal party that he was about to adopt the 
policy of progress and conciliation. They soon saw, their, enox. . His ruling 
passion was a hatred of change ; his .great mission s^ei^ed to be to keep things 
fixed. He would have stopped the ;royolutioa of. the earth on its axis if he could, 
and have placed all the sovereignsf i ^nd. n,obiUty on. the side next the c^un,. ^d 
placed a military cordon to keep the ,paQ^l^.in,,tbe darkness. The. house, of 
Austria had been remarkable long before his time for its steadfast adl^rence to 
the principle of immobility, but it wa«? he who developed it into, a policy, and 
placed it in alliance with legitimacy and divine right. He wqrshipjped. . ffuct^-^)ie 
hated opinions. He was constantly occupied in buij.ding foiftificatipns.Jbctwfen 
them. But whenever, in obedience to the eternal law«of progress-r-a l^w whifih 
has witnessed the uprise and decay of whole dynasties of despots, an,d, like truth, 
will outlive them all — forced him to give ground before the ; advancing tide; of 
thought and civilisation, he had cunning enough not. to struggle against it. H^ 
yielded invariably with a good grace, and /thpn set as diJligesntly to. yfork as 
ever to make intrenchments against aiu)ther inroad, and, if pq^sibl^^ tp, n^aH^ 
each step the last : building embankments on the ^ea-shore in a sununets 
calm, and fondly imagining that because the water rippled i^piseleissly ag|dn,8^ 
their base, that there was no fierceness in the win^^ and no. migh^Ti^. tl^ 
billows! *.':.:: 1 .1 

It is hard to say, however, that this fear, of change is not a necessity whjyph H\^ 
very nature of the Austrian empire forces upon all its ministfrs^ ^Xli^re .jwjjio 
monarchy in the world, except Tuckey^ made up of, such i heterogenous opft^terii^it. 
But a very small part of the population is of the same race ^ its; irnjers^. >At 
the present day the Germans, scattered through the wtI^qI^ of thq iprovjnces, ^^i^yQjHgit 
only to 7,833,157 in all; the Sc3laves,.sqfittered,in thesame nuganier^ I7,,7j60^^9,; 
the Magyars form a compact body of $,i70,i9lO ; iand,t}ie Italians .5^ compact, bo4f 
also of 5,506,000.* The Austrtans, properly so called, number, pnly; 9) QPOjOQQ M^ 
all, and yet they, rule qver 30,000,OOQ. Ho.w.this is jna^gpd b^s.pv^wlefJiiftfny 
people. Th<ere is ^hardl}; one depar.fcmient o( hynwui, kno,wledg.^f sktilf ; en(^;-p;:^p,,jo^ 
industry, in wjiich Jthey hayp ever di^pj^ye^ sup^ripr excellq^qe, . Thqir j3fe;;|i^f 
battles have been .won by foreign generals in corjin^^pd of; f9rej^g^. t^OPfifi. ...pf jr- 
many oxyQB to them bub few,. if any, of he;c intellectiaa^ triumphs, ^ci^n^^a^^ oj* 
liierature have., received fe\y. fa vourf, from the house of iHaj^jburSrv iXf^fjit^.^ 
supremacy is forjbidden it. There is po .spnng of, e^je^gyji} thCjA!^«M^WP««nrf«.; 

♦ Li Ilongtie Hiatorique, p. 199. 
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no national life, love of liberty and glory, such as liavc made Enj^land and America 
tlie dread and envy of ^e world. A race of stiff, bigoted, and un warlike 
monarcbs, an effeminate and impoverished noblesse, and a people of slaves, — 
such has the archduchy of Austria been for centuries ; a-od yet that archduchy-— 
a speck on the mlap— ^has grown into a great power, rules over whole nations of 
foreigners, and has ontHved stdrmd before which many prouder and nobler barks 
have gone down. The Explanation of all lies in the policy of division ; of 
setting race againsft racef, and ct«ed against creed ; of sowing and perpetuating 
discord ; in working upbn national prejudices and antipathies. It is now no 
longer a secret; since 1848 the world knows it. Let n$ hope that those 
whom it most concerns will not forget it, when' the hour comes in which 
most of all there will be need to remetober it. 

Iti 18'40, the Viennese cabinet first gave evidence of its intention, for a while, 
at least, to abandon the policy of intimidation, and have recourse to that of 
conciliation. It saw thaft it was impossible to arrest the movement which had 
now commenced in Hungary, a!nd' it resolved to make an effort to direct it 
towards' its own ends. The eastern question, which in 1840 was setting the 
European diplomatists by the ears, caused Austria senous alarm, and induced her 
to increase her military forces. Levies and subsidies were required from Hungary, 
and the diet was acccbrdingly summoned. An amnesty had been previously 
granted, under which Kossuth arid Wesselenyi regained their liberty. The former 
came out broken in hctilth indeed, but a more implacable ehomy of the government 
than ever, and the latter had lost his Hight in prison. The address of the 
chancellor at the opening of the diet -was full of promiees and blandishments ; but 
the deputies were wise enough to donbt or disbelieve. The old reforms of 1835, 
which had been but half completed, were again brought on the taphy to receive a 
finishing touch, and the conservative party'strained every nerve not only to put 
a stop to all further movement in that direction, but to undo all that had been 
done ; bnt it was signally defeated. The condition of the peasantry received still 
f^irther amelioration, d commercial code was framed, which gave security and 
§tiint!ilti» to industrial enterprise, and revived confidence by tlie abolition of the 
niischleVou^ privilege of inviolability, which enabled tlic nob)e to bid defiance to 
his ci«ditdts, and' also^ rethoved some of the civil disabilities tinder which the 
Jeir^'W^re labouring. 

' 111' the' Meantime Trattsylvania hnd • hot bc6h idle. The constitution of this 
c'ountry was based upon a diplonm' granted by Leopold I., and known as the 
Dfploiliia Ledpoldinum, whifch was afterwards regarded as the charter of Tran- 
sylvknian fifcedom, at least while under Austrian rule, as it was in reality but 
a cdnfirm^tion of rights iknd privileges already in existence. It guaranteed 
i^eHgibus toleration, the existeiice of the'Htnigarian laws, and the reservation of 
offices and appbintments of state to nativies alone, as ^veli as a number of minor 
immunities. As the imperial power became more firmly established in the 
country, this charter was gradually infringed upon ; and though Maria Theresa 
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acknowledged and accepted it at her accession, the constitution, as well as that 
of Hungary, fell into total abeyance during the whole of her reign and that of her 
successor, Joseph. 

During the French war, the diet was called together once or twice, as it had 
been in Hungary, for the purpose of voting supplies, but beyond this the 
government of the country was as arbitrary as at Vienna. It was said, that 
of the trhole of the articles composing Leopold's diploma, but one had hieen 
observed, and that was the one which stipulated that the commander-in-chief of 
the military force should be a German. The county meetings and municipal 
institutions of every sort fell into total desuetude, and the whole affairs of the 
country were administered by the corrupt bureaucracy which in most German 
states, and of late years in France, has been destroying all that is manly, 
upright, and independent in the national character. 

The famous Three Days of July, in 1830, had as thrilling an effect in Tran- 
sylvania as elsewhere. The people with one voice demanded the restoration of their 
institutions ; and, as the first step towards the concession of their rights, th& 
government re-established the county meetings. This was an important point, as. 
in the absence of a free press, or, in fact, of any press, it was the only means of 
agitation. Baron Wesselenyi and some of his friends took advantage of it, by 
buying land in every county, which gave them a voice in each assembly, and they 
were thus enabled to pass from one to the other and harangue the freeholders. 
They denounced in strong terms the arbitrary raising of soldiers and levying of 
taxes, the increase of the salt tax, and the imposition of duties so high as to be 
almost prohibitory upon various articles of export or import, and the gross 
intolerance shewn towards the protestants. The excitement speedily rose to such 
a pitch, that Baron Wesselenyi announced his intention of allowing no more 
soldiers to be levied on his estates till a diet was granted, and his example was 
followed by a great number of counties. The government was now thoroughly 
alarmed, thought an insurrection was imminent, and troops were sent down to 
quell it. The court could not understand the possibility of legal agitation without 
an appeal to arms. But the general in command reported that all was perfectly 
quiet, and as there was no excuse for resorting to violence, and as it was evident 
the county assemblies were resolved to persevere, a diet was at last called together 
in 1834. It was so long since it had been last convened, that few of the deputies 
knew anything of the forms or usages of parliamentary discussion, familiarity 
with which forms so important a part of a legislator's qualifications under a 
constitutional goverment, and a- great deal of time was consequently wasted in 
useless discussions. But still so firm was the attitude assumed by the liberal 
party, that the cabinet was again forced to take refuge in a dissolution. In 
1837, the states were once more assembled, but this time at Hermanstadt, instead 
of Kolosvar. The inhabitants of the former were nearly all Germans, and it was 
hoped that the influence of their phlegmatic temperament would moderate the 
fiery zeal of th^ Magyars. In this also the government found itself mistaken. 
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ThU, as well as the subsequent diet, stood its ^ound so firmly, that the ministry 
had at last to yield, and restore the constitution to its normal state. 

In the meantime, the political excitement in Hungary had not failed to lend a 
new impulse to intellectual progress and commercial enterprise. Steamers were 
launched on the Teyss as well as on the Danube ; railways were constructed ; the 
nobles submitted to the ordinary laws of commercial fair dealing^and acknowledged 
the validity of their own bills. The want of a national bank, howevef^ was the 
cause of incalculable evils. Landed proprietors, for want of any other way of 
raising money, were forced to resort to Jews and usurers of all kinds and 
countries, who fleeced them without mercy. In their distress, they looked to the 
diet for deliverance. The publishing trade, perhaps, received a greater impetus 
than any. The national mind seemed to have awakened from its torpor, and 
girded itself like a strong man after sleep for the coming struggle. Thousands 
of works in the Magyar language were issued, all bearing the stamp of originality. 
The theatres were filled nightly by brilliant audiences, who thronged to witness 
dramas illustrative of the nobler periods of Hungarian history; and' the loud 
plaudits which followed every sentiment which could be possibly twisted into an 
allusion to the existing state of affairs, gave clear warning of the crisis that was 
at hand. 

Kossuth, after his liberation from prison, had taken up his abode for a short 
period at a watering place called Parad, for the purpose of recruiting his 
shattered health, and for a time wholly abstained from t aking any part in public 
affairs. On the 1st of January, 1841, however, a printer in Pesth, named 
Landerer, obtained permission to publish a journal, entitled Pesthi Hirlap^ or 
the Pesth Gazette. He offered the editorship to Kossuth, who accepted it, but 
only on condition that he should be perfectly untrammelled in the expression of 
his opinions. At first his articles displayed great moderation, but warming as he 
went on, his old fervour came upon him once more, and he commenced a series of 
attacks upon the government as remarkable for their brilliancy and bitterness as 
for the prudence with which they avoided anything like illegality. The cabinet 
now, for the first time, saw clearly that they had to deal with an enemy, who 
might be slain or imprisoned, but who could never be subdued. Szechenyi, the 
originator of the new movement, began to tremble in the presence of the storm 
which he himself had raised ; but when he ventured to remonstrate, he found he 
was no longer master of the elements. Kossuth continued his labours, and soon 
raised the circulation of his paper to 10,000 copies — an immense number in a 
country where the newspaper press had hitherto hardly had a footing. He made 
vigorous onslaughts upon the privileges of the noblesse, and pleaded the cause of 
the middle and lower classes unanswerably. A. large body of the aristocracy 
was irritated, and started a rival journal, which, being supported by the 
authorities became possessed of great influence, and was mainly instrumental in 
defeating Kossuth's election, when he was proposed as a candidate for Pesth, 
in 1843. Nothing disheartened, he continued to denounce abuses, to advocate 
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education and all other social as well as political reforms, till in 1844; owing to a 
change of ministry which threw the liberaU out of office, he lost the editorship of 
the Gazette ; but he had kindled a "Esrae wliich now blazed fiercely enough of 
itself. 

The only resource to^vhich Austria oould appoal^in'thii^^tremky was to stir 
up a war of raO0B by calling am the Croats to support her. They wefi^e a Sclavonic 
people, and 'WBIB desirous of securing the ascendancy oC (hiir race' find language 
in all the countries in which ScI^tcs were to be found. It was obviously the 
interest of Auatrui to have discouraged their efforts, instead of promoting them, 
for the triumph oC^Selavism 'was the triumph of Russia, whose fe^vourite idea from 
the days of Peter the Great down, has bee|i the extenskm.oiC'lfbscoTftcr supremacy 
over all tribes of Sclavonic origin. The Viennese. .edjbi|iet,Jiowever» spent little 
thought upon the dangers that loomed in the futnrd ; it is onQ.of 4he diMiCitaistics 
of desj^tism, that it seldom looks beyond the gratifipation of the hour. TBe^uaTes 
were' every day excited against the Magyars by .imperial agents, and 
to resist the establishment of the Magyar as the official language. In 
all these efforts, the chambers contained an opposition headed by the 
parliamentary talents of the day. In the lower house, Klausal, Saeiitkiralyi 
Szemerc, Beothi, Bczcredi ; in the. upper* Stephen Szcchehyi, Louis BattjMbyii 
Ladislaud Teleki, and Baron EolTebs. The official language was the prfiHop 
suliject of debate ; around this the great battle of the races was to be fa^lttt. 
',, Austria hounded on the Croats, and her creatures in the diet, aided and supported 
by the Sclave representatives, ofibred the mbst determined opposition at every step 
of the discussion — an opposition which wsa not confined -to the ordinaty tactics of 
parliamentary warfare, but exhausted all the resources of faction, intrigne, false- 
hood, and chicanery. An act was, nevertheless, passed, containing the following 
clause : — " The official language of the diet shall henceforward be the Magyar, 
exclusively. It shall, never theless, be lawful for the deputies of the annexed 
provinces, who do not speak Magya^^to use the Latin during the six years next 
ensuing. All public doeumentis emanating from the king, or the tribunals, shall 
be drawn up in that laiiguage. The tribunals and govexnuient offices of the 
annexed provinces shall address themselves to the Hungarian tribunals iuJM^^jar, 
and the latter shall answer in Latlii ; the Magyar lannngo shall be taught^ ,dl 
the schools of the dependent provinces^' and shall alone be uspd in those within the 
frontiers of Hungary Proper." The Croats called thy a barbarous and oppressive 
enactment. It was, in reality, aa attempt to vqlgoriim^ the Magyar throughout the 
kingdom, without causing more than.ihe least possible inconvenience to the inha- 
bitants — a measure of which wi§ hare already demonstrated thc^ expediency and 
even the necessity. 

Despite of clamour the work of reform went on. The catholic priests had 
refused to celebrate mixed marriages ;:thediet ded^ed them valid, if <;aleJ>r?it^4^, 
aiprotcstant minister. The -rights of the nobles. to the esioluatiFe' pcc>^>fttipo 'OC 
public offices oad appointments was/obeHshad; and they were /thro\vnj open to oU: 
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without distinction. A bill was brought in, also making it binding on them to 
contribute in taxes ten millions of florins during the ensuing four years ; the 
conservative party in the upper chamber leduoed the sum to four millions. The 
deputies refused to accept the amendment, and threw out the measure altogether. 
Many of the nobles, however, imwilling to be subjected to tbe humiliation of 
being compelled to take a share in meeting the burdens of the stale^ voluntarily 
inscribed their names in a list of those who declared themselves liaUe to taxation. 
A motion for the abolition of the feudal privilege, possessed by every noble, of 
re-purchasing real property at the same price for which it was sold, a long time 
after its alienation ; another intended to abolish all feudal dues for ever, and others 
relating to the generalization of the jurjr system, the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, and the establishment of a national bank, and of an equitable sale of 
custom duties between Hungary and Austria, were equally defeated by the 
pertinacious resistance of the conservative nuignates, who adhered firmly to 
the court. 

While this momentous struggle was going on, Kossuth was devoting his 
attention exclusively to the development of the material resources of the 
country. An association was formed under his auspices, called the hedetgyll^ the 
members of which pledged themselves to abstain from the use of Austrian 
manufactures until the tariff should be reformed. The effect produced by this 
was astonishing, and clearly showed how widely the prevailing discontent had 
spread amongst all classes of the population. The loss to Austrian trade 
was so great, that large numbers of her manufacturers had to fransport their 
factories into Hungary to save themselves from ruin. During 1846-7 the 
excitement reached its height. The leaders of the liberal party fh>m all parts of 
the kingdom met at Pesth during the quarterly fairs of these years, and 
discussed the various measures of reform in the presence of vast crowds. 

In November, 1847, the diet was again summoned. Louis Batthyanyi brought 
Kossuth forward as a candidate for the country of Pesth. The election was 
warmly contested by the conservatives, who spared no effort to prevent the return 
of the redoubteble agitator. Money was lavishly distributed, and the government 
officials vied in threatening and coaxing the electors to reject him, but in vain. 
The people fought the battle of their idol in the streets and on the hustings ; the 
ladies of the liberal party, amongst whom were included some of the most 
fascinating women in Hungary, fought it with more delicate, but more powerful 
weapons in the drawing-rooms. He was elected by an overwhelming majority. 
He was now in the diet, with his literary prestige, his impassioned oratory, his 
popular sympathies, his untiring energy. He was in the front rank of the 
reformers, and, by unanimous consent, their chief. The lists were open, the 
champions were ready ; the battle that was to decide the fate of the kingdom was 
about to be fought out before Europe. 

The diet was opened with splendour and solemnity. The whole of the imperial 
family were there — the king, the queen, the heir presumptive, and all his sons. 
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They answered the addresses presented to them in Magyar, and with great 
show of cordiality. The Hungarians were delighted, and even the reformers were* 
thrown off their guard. The archduke Joseph had just died. The archduke 
Stephen, who had been governor of Bohemia, an honest, well-meaning, but timid 
man, who was completely under the influence of Mettemich, was unanimously 
elected to fill his place. Thus far the court party were triumphant. They had 
been floating along upon the tide of enthusiasm, which their fine speeches and 
protestations had raised. The chambers now began to recollect themselves, and 
look at things calmly. When the motion for an address to the throne came on 
for discussion, the Croats and conservative members wished to confine themselves 
to the reiteration of stereotyped compliments ; but the liberals, irritated by a 
recent act of the chancellor displacing the old counts, and substituting adminis- 
trators in direct dependence on the court, and thus annihilating the municipal 
independence of the counties, and wishing to repair the reverses of the previous 
session, drew up an address, in which all their grievances were set forth in firm 
but respectful language. It passed the lower house ; the magnates rejected it. 
It was placed on the journals of the chamber of deputies, and the royal 
address remained unnoticed. The first blow was struck ; the revolution had 
begun. 

To say that Kossuth was the main cause of this bold step, is almost superfluous. 
The influence which this extraordinary man now exercised in the chamber was 
marvellous beyond measure, and certainly has no parallel in parliamentary history 
As he surpassed all others in information, research, knowledge of the country, 
familiarity with details, historical lore, acquaintance with the policy, government, 
and institutions of foreign nations, and particularly of England, so also he 
far surpassed them all in command of language. His statements of facts were 
clear, lucid, and well-arranged ; his argumentation was logical and well-linked ; 
and all his appeals to the feelings were utterly irresistible. There was no branch 
of oratory to which his tongue did not lend an additional charm ; there was no 
chord in the national heart which he did not touch with a master hand. His skill 
in debate was matchless. The old nobles who deliberated, their sabres at their 
side, after the manner of their forefathers, and with as few words as if they were 
in a council of war — and these few in Latin — were astonished at the volubility of 
the dexterous polemic who reproach'ed, encouraged, refuted, or warned them 
in a torrent of Magyar, every word Aeeming to bum as it fell. Nor was he 
open to the imputation so often cast upon parliamentary men while in opposi- 
tion— of fertility in objections and accusations, and utter want of the power of 
originating or executing. He never pointed out an end without pointing out the 
means as well, and that with a clearness and minuteness which left no doubt of 
its practicability ; he never unveiled a defect without holding up the remedy. 
The appearance of such a man as this in the diet was a startling event for the 
conservatives. To combat him in the chamber was useless. It looked foolish to 
oppose his reforms without stating reasons. There was nothing for it but to 
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appeal to prejudiccH, to otir up bad passions, to rouse tslumbcring antipathies ; and 
' upon this course tlicy entered ; but this led to the battle-field. 

There were threo putties in the ^t — the conoemtive party, composed of 
hongent-on of the court, devotedly attached to Austrn and to the old order of 
things : the progresaionuti, who aimed at moderate rafonn. the abolition of glaring . 
abuBes, and the establishment of a constitutional monuchy upon the model of that 
of England ; the socialist radical^ or democrats, very similar to tlmt biethrpi in 
France, who desired a total overthrow of ererylhing, and a Tembddilig of ftnrofcc 
upon a new basis. KoBsuth belonged tothe secnndi perhaps we sbbi^d rather^cy 
to an extreme sectioaof the second, for he was in adnnnc of Szechenjfi, and vSmy- 
others whose claims to the character of Te&irmen'wara undoubted;'' He winf. 
their caution, their respect for vested righta even.wlioif those rights wcMjp 
rpulity, based open wrongs. We can hardly condemn them, for precipKUion 
in . rerolutions ii full of danger. Thia vill explain Kossuth's position with 
regard to the aristocracy. The weulthy raagnales hated bim.a& Jhe destroyer of 
theit.odious exactions and iniquitous privileges. Arc we ^nohg in boAeluding that 
■diw portion of &o antipathy which has blackened his chMUtct at^the Stifaoim- 
UiBiui and in the salons of Vienna has followed him to Englalui, anl contl&net 
to dander him in the fashionable coteries of Belgraviii r Swc.hcTiyi'ii piirty filled 
thecetleges and drawinjf rooms; they were the puvly of prudel!CB,.'*E compro- 
m^o— the whig parly in short. Kossuth's adherents, on the couttnry, w^.-tiMlu ' 
^ongh, in the workshops and factories, in the streets. They w itu llie pct^h \th»f 
hid suffered and toiled lor a thousand yoara, and who vnric aovt dr«Finait£pf]af 
reign of equal rights, of protected industry, of pure justice. Tlicy wdm ili^ 
democrats, including under (hat desifrnation all those whoHC liape« and KysB^uthiiui t 
ware not bimnd up in n ]itttty or a class, but looked for the welfare a4id progrc! 
of humanity, without dii^tlnction of tlnsses, us the goal of their striving. !]fi^ 
politieal party in England shall we liken these : We dare not »:iy. 

The question of the otfieiiil lani;uagc was now again inliadiicc-d, )uul/^ 
old scenes enacted over agtun. The Croat deputies were stremKiuf i 
opposition. Onouf them, however, rose in his pi see, and cNpbined ihntMlkV 
were two parties in Croatin — one the conslilutionali which was dispoud la - . 
adhere to Hungary, and carry out her reforms ; the other, the party of the 
government, calling itself « the Illyrian conacrrative," and declaring that it sought 
the establishment of an independent Sclave ^laiionali^ ; but its true character was 
explained by the fact, that it had expelled the Ma^ar Croats of the former from 
the election hall at Zagabria, who were thus prevented sending their representatives 
to Pesth,* However, an act was carried in buth chambers, | which ordained the 
exclusive use of the Magj'ui language in all branches of the administration, and in 

• Journal of the HungariaD Diet of 1847. 
t Tlicse have been literally iranncribcd from the" PoBthilliriap," of January sndFebniflTT, 
18*8, by M. Boldenyi, from whoso ablu aeriee of articles, in the " Revue des Deux Hondcs," 
a great deal of information has been derived. 
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dl legal documents, in the schools and colleges, escept those for elementaiyfl 
inatnietion, with regard to which the managing authorities of the district werB^ 
left to escrcise their discretion. Croatia was allowed to continue the use of the 
Latin in tlie transaction of her internal affairs ; but in all commumcationa with 
the Hungarian authorides, the Magyar was mude indispciLBable ; and the same 
indulgence was gnuited to the provinces bordering on the Adriatic — ItaliaQ hein 
Bubstituted for Latin. The clause regarding ihe schools was modified also wilk J 
regard to the Sclare provinces, instruction otiiy, in Magyar being made rcquiuld>.J 
The Magyar was sot to be introduced into the Sclare counties in Uungujj 
till aix years had elapsed ; to that all the officials might be prepared for I 
change. 

The question of equality of taxation was again under consideration, when, Ml 
the 4tli of March, the uews dF the Parisian revululion fell among tlie deputies tlkt I 
a thunder-clap, >Vhen it arrived, the lower house was engaged in discussing the i 
slate of the monetary system. Owing to the ignorance uid extravagance of the 
imperii financiers, their bank notes were at a discount, and in many parU 
of Bungu-y and Bohemia were refused altogether. The greatest confosion 
pnv&iled ; the business operations of the country Were at a stond-still. A moticn 
tot inquiry was made by one of the members for Raab. Kossuth rose to spesk 
upon il, amidst profound silence. The diet was powerfully impressed by ihe 
newi ftom l-Hnce ; every one felt that a crisis was at hand. He declared his 
entire concurrence in the motion before the house, but thought that it was trifling 
to deal with quesUons of this sort, when interests so much weightier were at 
stake ; St was useless now to inquire into the slate of the bank ; what they 
wanied was a sepjirate finance minister and financial administration for Huugaiy; 
the tot«l destruction of the bureau era tical system of Vienna ; the estabtishmenl of 
the constitution upon a firm basis ; a ministry responsible to the people ; and. 
1 that their own liberties might be safe, he declared it to be their duty to see that 
the same institutions prevailed in all parts of the Austrian dominiont ; for it ms 
a fblly to suppose that he who was an absolute monarch in \'ienna would reign as 
a constitutional king at Presburg. He concluded by moving an address to tfc» 
throne, urging upon the government the adoption of certain measures of ntam, 
amongst others : " The emanci{>ation of the country from feudal burdens, tie 
proprietont of the soil to be indemnified by the state ; the equalization of taxation : 
the faithful administration of the revenue to be satisfactorily guaranteed; tie 
further development of the reprasontative system ; and the establishment of a 
government representing the opinions of, <tnd re^onsiblc to the people," Tlii 
speech {ffoduced a profound s^sation, and the motion was carried unanimously. 
What KoBBtttJi aimed at was a IVce confederated empire, a scheme which, 
had it been curiled out, would have given the llapsburgs a new lease of their 
throne. 

For the present) alt went well. The Viennese imitcd in demanding reform. 
Metternich fled to England ; tho emperor was terrified. A royal decree granted 1 
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trial by jury, the freedom of the press, the publicity of the proceedings in the law 
courts, and promised a representative constitution. When this news reached Pres* 
burg, the diet resolred to send a deputation to Vienna to lay their demands before 
the emperor, and solicit compliance with them. Kossuth was appointed to head it. 
Ferdinand was in too great danger to hesitate. The archduke Stephen, the 
palatine, was appointed viceroy of Hungary ; he commissioned count Louis 
Satthyanyi to form a ministry. He framed it as follows : — 

Louis Batthyanyi, president of the council ; Bartholomew Szemere, minister of 
the interior; Francis Deak, minister of justice ; Prince Paul Esterhazy, minister 
for foreign affairs ; Louis Kossuth, minister of finance ; Count Szechenyi, minister 
of public works ; Baron Eotveos, minister of public instruction ; Colonel Lazarus 
Meazaros, minister of war ; and Gabriel Klauzal, minister of commerce. 

The list was sent to Vienna for the royal confirmation. The emperor hesitated-; 
it seemed too democratic by far. Kossuth's name was in itself a bugbear. But 
the people were excited. Every throne in Europe was rocking like a child's 
cradle. This was no time for delay. The confirmation was granted, and the 
work of reform went on. The task which the diet now took upon itself was one 
of the noblest that ever engaged the attention of any legislature. Amidst all the 
crimes, and outrages, and errors, and short-comings which blot the page of 
history, the acts of this assembly will stand out in high and consoling relief, a 
finger-post on the road to a holier and brighter future. Lest it should be 
supposed that we exaggerate the results of their labours, we shall quote the words 
of one whose testimony in such a case is certainly not open to doubt : — 

** By unanimous votes of both houses, the diet not only established perfect 
eqtudity of civil rights and public burdens amongst all classes, denominations, and 
.?aees in Hungary and its provinces, and perfect toleration for every form of 
telig^ous worship, but with a generosity perhaps unparalleled in the history of 
nations, and which must extort the admiration even of those who may question 
the wisdom of the measure, the nobles of Hungary abolished their own right to 
exact either labour or produce in return for the lands held by urbarial tenure, and 
tiins transferred to the peasants the absolute ownership, free and for ever, of 
nearly half the cultivated land in the kingdom, reserving to the original proprie- 
tors of the soil su6h compensation as the government might award from the public 
funds of Hungary. More than five hundred thousand peasant families were thus 
invested with the absolute ownership of from thirty to sixty acres of land each, or 
about twenty millions of acres amongst them. The elective franchise was 
Extended to every man possessed of capital or property to the value of thirty 
founds, or an annual income of ten pounds — to every man who has received a 
diploma from a university, and to every artisan who employs an apprentice. With 
the concurrence of both countries, Hungary and Transylvania were united, and 
their diets, hitherto separate, were incorporated. The number of representatives 
which Croatia was to send to the diet was increased from three to eighteen, while 
the internal institutions of that province remained unchanged, and Himgary 
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undertook to compensate ttte proprietors for tbe lands surrendered to the peautntai '■ 
to an extent greatly exceeding the proportion of that burden wluch iroald fUToa ' 
the public funds of the province. The complaints of the Croats, that (he Hagysn'' 
desired to impose their own language upon the Sclavonic population, '^emi' 
considered, and every reasonable ground of complaint removed. Cttrrespmidltig ' 
advantages were extended to the other Sclavonic tribes, and the funduhental" 
laws of the kingdom, except in so far as they were modified by these at^,' 
remained unchanged.''* " ■ 

These menflures passed the two houses on the 24th of March, and received the 
royal assent on the 24th of the same month. 

The work of reform was acconfdinhed, but the troubles were not yet over. 
The south and west of Hungary were m arms. When the empire began to totter, 
all the wronged and outraged race* of which it was composed roused themselves, 
and, in the tirst delirium of freedom, sought to ding off all control. Lombatdy 
and Venice flew to arms, and dreamed of restoring their ancient glory ; Croatia 
sought to erect a separate lutlon^ity, and so did Senia. In the latter, the 
patriarch of the Greek church, a man wholly under the influence of Kussia, con. 
Toked an assembly at Carloivitz, which opened up negd^ations wiih Austria as a 
sovereign state. The Viennese cabinet, through ftar of Hungary, at first held 
aloof ; but when Croatia advanced thesame pretensions, she hesitated no longer, 
hut stirred the Serbs into open hostilities. l!lie atrocities which follo\red were 
frightful. A war of ambnacades, of night attacks, of knives, and merciless 
butchery of women and children, broke out betven, the peasantry of the two 
countries, and toined a large traet of country liclwecn tbe Danube and ihe Teyss 
into a howling inule. Houses were burnt, property destroyed, and quarter 
refused to the nnarmed and defesealeas, aa if savages, and not Cbri.iiians and 
■ neighbours, were at enmiqr. Scenes of carnage wero enacted which have never 
been described in print, and which never will be described, but w4ilch iiave left 
terrible memories behind tlieni, and will live for centuries in the traditions of 
the peo{da> . ■- . - 

In Croatia the Auatriah agsots were hardly less .^ucccnsful. A 3bH <was con- 
voked at Cxagabria, by Baron Joseph Jellachich, which refused to aVcept the 
new electoral law, and spreading terror over the province, prevented the Croat 
deputies from attending the Magyar diet. The hordes of the military frontiers 
assembled in arms, tbe peasantry rose on every side, and putting themselves under 
the command of Jellachich, who until then had been a suballem officei", btit oB 
whom the emperor now conferred the title of ban, or viceroy, declared 'their 
intention of marching to assist Ferdinand against his enendes. llieir leader 
was in close communication with the archduchess Sophia, and thus became iht 
noldier of the camarilhi. Instigated by it, he did not hesitate to break off aH il- 
lations with the diet and commence hostilities. 

In July, 1848, the diet resumed its sittings, for the purpose of makings prepa- 
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ratioDS to inset ih^ crisis. They met at Peslh, instead of Pjeaburg. whicli was 
loo near the Austrian fronlier to be a safe place for delibeiatiouii. On ihe Ulh 
KiHsutii rase in his place, and addrassed the house in reference to the .Croat 
aggression, and the posture of tSaiis generally. After a passionate ap[ieal to 
tbeir. iiatriausm, an4 exhorting them in a fitrain of the highest ebquence to meet 
thfii danger^ iliat thieateaed them by eour(»ge and unanimity, he continued: — 
'• Since lh« retgn of Arpad, Hungary has, enjoyed no right .which she has not 
shared fratemally with the Croats ; and not content with sluiring, more than once 
4ilJ liv*ivm hiu 4-n*tf }•■ liU" mU •■' -vioit - 

I isrr itia Trn^ »>Ui 
ik( Urtlifi 1 




fljlK h^ afjpf^eil them privilege^ at 1^ DWii|C^Bt. I reiul in thehistory of Ireland 
lbat< £T|gland despoiled that country of certain political rights ; the Hungarians 
alone have ,*aaceded to a small province more than they themselves possessed. 
What iJjeR.is the cause of ibia revolt f We look for it in vain. Has tlie last diet 
wrpught any change in our relations : Oa the contrary, it has opened up a new era 
for ui all. We have won new rights for ourselves and for the Croats also, ITiey 
ct^i^y. the.spn^e liberlie? as we, Magyars. The Hungarian nobility Has become 
t vaponaible for th; indemnity due for the aboliiion of the urbarial dues. Besides 
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all this, the last diet haa declared that the Croats have the right of using their 
own language amongst themselves and in their counties ; it has extended their 
municipal privileges. Is there a nobler privilege than that of regulating the 
election of representatives to provide in parliament assembled for the liberty 
and safety of the nation ? Well, the last diet has said to our brothers of Croatia, 
' Organize your elections, and name your representatives/ By this even the last diet 
has consolidated the municipal independence of Croatia. There are then no causes 
for this revolt in the past ; certainly there are none in the present. * * « 
The diet has decreed that the Croats shall be perfectly free to use their own 
language in the internal administration of the counties, and in their official 
documents ; but let them at least consent to receive all communications emanating 
henceforth from the ministry ind the Hungarian counties in Magyar, and 
accompanied by a Sclave trantlatioil*^* he then explained the importance attached 
by the Croats to the dignity of thfelr ban^or governor, and continued: — "Never- 
theless, the ministry has not hetitated to invite this insurgent ban to take a seat 
at the council board to deliberate In concert with the members upon the best 
means of pacifying Croatia. * ♦ ♦ * ^y^ a^e ready, I repeat, to satisfy all 
the just demands of the Croats, but we will never put M. Jellachich on a level 
with the king of Hungary. The king can pardon ; it is the duty of Jellachich to 
obey. We declare, therefore, that the only mean of settling the differences 
between the Croats and the Itungarlan crown is to humbly pray his majesty 
to act as mediator, by ordering the Croats to convoke their provincial diet^ 
There all opinions can be openly declared, the elections freely conducted ; and 
deputies lawfVxlly chosen will repair to the central Hungarian diet. They will 
there set forth the wishes of the Croats. If these wants are founded in justice, 
we pledge ourselves that the nation shall do right in the matter; if not, wc 
pledge ourselves to resign. 

*' Of their nationality I have already spoken. Concerning its official duties, 
the cabinet^ firom the very outset, selected a number of individuals from the 
provinces, without making any party distinction — nay, for the Croatian affairs it 
has, in various branches of the administration, formed distinct sections, which are 
not yet filled up, because the tie between us has been forcibly torn. 

" If a people thinks the liberty it possesses too limited, and takes up arms to 
conquer more, it certainly plays a doubtful game — for a sword has two edges. 
Still I can understand it. But if a people says, Your liberty is too much for me, 
I will not have it if you give it me, but I will go and bow under the old yoke of 
Absolutism — that is a thing which I endeavour in vaih to understand.'' 

He then went into details as to the force at the disposal of the government for 
the defence of the country, declared that a levy of two hundred thousand men 
was necessary, and for this purpose demanded a vote of 12,000,000 of florins, 
The chamber, excited by his eloquence, rose up and exclaimed with one voice, 
" We give it, we give it ! LiBERtY or Death !'* " You,*' exclaimed Kossuth, 
overpowered by this display of patriotic fervour, " you have risen to a man ; I 
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bow before the greatness of the nation. If your energy equals your patriotism, 
I will make bold to say that Hell itself cannot prevail against Hungary !" 

The king had issued a manifesto disavowing the acts of the ban, declaring him 
a rebel, and a traitor and outlaw. Shortly afterwards he was summoned to 
Vienna, ostensibly to give an account of himself, in reality to take counsel with the 
camarilla. For several days the rebel, traitor, and outlaw might be seen passing 
in and out of the royal apartments at Innspruck, where he had several secret 
interviews with Ferdinand himself, and, to the astonishment and indignation of 
the Magyars, was sent back to his post with several marks of royal favour. Orders 
were given that a conference should be held to arrange the differences of the 
Croats and Magyars, but it was well known that no reconciliation would be 
effected. Batthyanyi met the ban at court, and during an interview endeavoured 
to Uarn front him the precise nature of the grievances of which he and bin 
countrymen complained. But Jellachich refused to treat. " We shall meet again 
on the banks of the Dravc," said the Magyar in parting. ** No," was the reply, 
" I shall seek you on the banks of the Danube.'* 
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any portion of his dominions, and that his true policy lay not in exciting on race 
agaiost ra^o, but in endeiiYouring to reconcile the interests of alt, and calling on 




him to restrain the Croats. They received an evasive answer left the palace, 
stock red feathers in their caps, and abruptly started homewards The war had 

i' the 9th of Seplcmher. Jelluchich crossed the Drare at the head of his 
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hordes of marauders, banditti, and half-savage irregulars from the frontiers, and 
began to commit the most horrible outrages on the line of his march. On the 
15th the news reached Pesth, and produced an indescribable sensation. The 
ministry had resigned, and Count Batthyanyi announced to the assembled diet 
that the commander of the Hungarian troops, Count Adam Teleki, had surrendered 
to Jellachich without striking a blow, on the ground, that having sworn 
fidelity to the same flag, he could not with a good conscience bear arms against 
him. The weaker spirits in the diet were utterly paralyzed by this accumulation 
of misfbrtimes ; Kossuth and Batthyanyi were alone cool and collected. The latter 
WM requested to form 9> new ministry^ and difficult as the task was, considering 
the relations which existed between the diet and the court, he did not decline it 
But in the meantime he requested the archduke Stephen, the palatine, to take the 
eommtnd of the forces for the defence of the country against the Croats, and sent 
another deputation to Vienna, but this time to the Austrian assembly which was 
sitting in the capital. The Sclavonic element, however, preponderated so largely 
in that body, that a hearing was refused them by a majority of 186 to 108 votes. 
Such were the disastrous consequences of the fell dissensions between the various 
races of the empire. 

The archduke, a moderate, conscientious, and highminded man, who in reality 
haif the interest of the country sincerely at heart, at least as much as an Hapsburg 
oottid hare it, and who saw with horror the terrible danger which was now 
impending, hastened to obey the instructions of the diet, and set out for the camp 
accompanied by three civil commissioners. He found the army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Balaton, abandoned by its general and face to face with the 
enemy. The archduke demanded an interview with Jellachich on the lake ; but 
the latter, after some hesitation, refused to grant it. Stephen was terrified when 
he found hostilities inevitable, and judged that it was time for him to retire from 
a contest in which his family affection and his political sympathies would be per- 
petually coming into collision. A mediator he might be, but a partisan never ; 
and when he found himself surrounded by circumstances which he had neither the 
C9urage nor the intellect to master, he wisely determined to withdraw from the 
stage altogether. Resigning the command, therefore, to general Moga, he took 
refVige on his maternal estates in Germany, where he remained a silent, and, 
we would hope, not unsympathizing spectator of the misfortunes which after- 
wards befel Hungary, The diet now resolved to abandon all half measures, and 
push matters to extremities. To retreat, even had they desired it, was no longer 
possible ; the populace was wrought up to the highest pitch of excitement by the 
imceremoniouB dismissal of the Magyar deputation by the Austrian assembly, and 
by the accounts which were daily coming in of the atrocities perpetrated upon the 
unoffending peasantry. Louis Batthyanyi laid down the powers with which he 
had been invested, and a Committee of National Defence was elected on the 25th 
of September, with Kossuth as its president ; and to it was committed the duty 
of taking the measures necessary for the public safety. On the 22nd, however. 
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the court had thrown aside the mask, and added fresh fuel to the flame of 
discontent by the issue of two proclamations, ope addressed to the people 
and the oilier to the troops ; in the former the conduct of the liberals was 
denounced in strong terms, and the latter appointed Count Lamberg com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and called upon Louis Batthyanyi to countersign 
his appointment. 

The proclamations had no sooner appeared than they were torn down and 
trampled under foot ; and when Count Lamberg arrived in Pesth for the purpose 
of entering on his new ofhce, he was dragged from his carriage when crossing the 
bridge, and brutally murdered by a mob led on by some students. Batthyanyi, 
on hearing of this, resigned office, and made a last appeal to the emperor, in the 
hope of inducing him to withdraw his unconstitutional decrees. His efforts were 
vain ; Jellachich resumed his march ; and Batthyanyi resolved to arm his retainers 
and take the field, but btjing disabled by a fall, he was prevented from carry- 
ing out his intentions, and was thus unhappily reserved for a more ignoble fate. 
Upon his resignation, the emperor entrusted an old soldier named Adam Kecsei, 
a Hungarian, but a devoted adherent of Austria, with the formation of a new 
ministry, and at the same time another proclamation appeared, dissolving the 
diet, and appointing Baron Jellachich commissioner-plenipotentiary in Hungary, 
with the command of all the forces of the kingdom. This was virtually a declara- 
tion of war. Jellachich instantly advanced, and the Magyars rushed to arms from 
every part of the kingdom, unofficered and unorganised, and armed only with 
scythes, pitchforks, or bad muskets, but burning with enthusiasm. The two 
armies met on the 29th, near Sukoro, the Croats numbering about 50,000, and 
the Magyars, under general Moga, not more than 5,000. The battle was long 
and bloody, the old antipathies of race and religion combining with the animosity 
arising out of the recent events to lend new furj* to the combatants. After a sharp 
and determined fire, maintained with equal vigour on both sides, Jellaobich's 
cavalry was driven into the marsh of Velencze, and the remainder of bia force 
gave way before a charge of the whole Hungarian line, and retreated. Moga was 
foolish or prudent enough to restrain the ardour of his troops, and thus, in all 
likelihood, lost the opportunity of administering a coup d§ frace to JellacUch's 
scattered army. The latter requested an armistice of thrae days, which was 
granted, but, in direct breach of his agreement, abandoned his position in the 
night, and fled towairds Vienna. 

Before he reached it, a revolution had taken place within the walls. The 
recent events in Hungary had produced a profound sensation amongst the populace, 
who deeply sympathized with the Magyars in their resistance to the tyranny of 
the court, under which they too were groaning. Republican principles had been 
long making way amongst the educated classes, the students, and professional 
men, and the outbreak in Paris had roused them into action. The citizens rose 
in arms ; the troops gave way ; the minij*ter of war. Count Latour, was hanged 
from a lamp-post ; and the emperor fled, leaving the city in the hands of the 
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insurgents. The constiluent assembly had declared itself en ptrmanence, there were 
barricades in the streets, and the people were armed, when Jeilachich arrived befoTe 
the gatei, with the Hungarians thundering in his rear. An alliance wa» speedily 
entered into between the assembly and the diet. Their crime, if it was s crlnid. 




was the Btime ; (heir strength lay in Iheir resistance to arbitrary power. But na- 
were [he terrible effecls which despotism produces in paralyzing a people's en 
gies, depriving them of decif^ion of choracter, and of the power of conccnlral 
in the presence of great emergencies, more fully displayed than in the cose <•£ 
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theae Viennese ineurgents. In theorimig, in agitating, is resisting, they were 
everything that could be desired ; but in victory they were divided, wavering, 
oneertain, as U astounded at their own success. In consequence of never having 
had any ' share in the government of the country, they wete totally devoid of 
political education : they had got rid of their tyrants, but could not supply their 
place — like a mutinous crew who have risen against the cruellies of the captain, but 
knoning nothing of navigation, find themselves drifting at the mercy of the ninda 
and waves. They deliberated, pro eras linated — to-day deciding in one way, 
to-morrow in anolhei— till the prince LVindischgratz, ihe imperial general, had 




time !o collect a large force, and effect a junction with Jcllachich under the walls 
of the city. Bern, an old Polish officer of great skill and courage, who had served 
with distinction in the armies of Napoleon in 1812 and 1813, and who longed to 
strike another blow against his ancient enemies ere he died, had made hb way 
into the city, and offered his sword to the assembly. General Klapka, a Hun- 
gatian, had followed his example; and under these two officers the fortifications 
were strengthened, the national guard organized, and everything done that lime 
and cireuma lances would allow for the defence of the place. In the meantime, 
the Hungarians were wwting caRcrly for iht signal fVom the Viennese to advance 
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to their relief. They feared to cross the frontier upon their own responsibility, 
lest it should be thought that their object was one of aggpression rather than of 
self-defence. These punctilious scruples proved the ruin of the Austrian insur- 
gents. The latter squabbled ; the Hungarians tarried ; and when at last Kossuth 
gave the order to general Moga to advance upon Schvechet, Windischgratz and 
Jellachich were found combined in overwhelming strength, and raining shot and 
shell upon the beleaguered city. The Magyar army did not number in all more 
than twenty thousand men, and most of these ^vere peasants, armed with scythes, 
who had never seen the face of an enemy in battle array before. Their approach, 
however, lent new courage to the besieged, who fought under Bem's orders with 
determined courage. Windischgratz divided his forces ; one half kept up the 
conflict with the Viennese, while the other faced about and attacked the H\in- 
garians. The latter, notwithstanding the vast disparity which existed between 
them and their assailants in point of numbers as well as of discipline, did not 
decline the combat. Fortunately, Kossuth was at this time present with the 
army in person, as general Moga, an old imperialist officer, refused to go into 
action against his former comrades, and the command was consequently 
bestowed upon Colonel Goergey. The battle was long and bloody, but the 
Viennese, having already sustained a siege of twenty days, were forced to 
surrender, and the full strength of the Austrian artillery having been turned 
against the Magyars, they, too, gave way and fell back in good order behind the 
Lajta. 

This check, however, was counterbalanced by some successes obtained over a 
division of Jellaohich's army under Roth and Phillippoyies, which had been 
detached for the purpose of invading the southern counties of Hungary. Casimir 
Batthyanyi and Manuel Perczel were sent ofl* in pursuit of them at the head of a 
body of the national guar^, and owing to the skilful manceuvring of Colonel 
Arthur Goergey, whose great talents now became fully apparent, the Croats were 
surrounded and compelled to lay down their arms. The oommon soldiers 
were sent back to their homes, and the officers set at liberty on parole. A 
Hungarian magnate, named Zichy, was found to have been in communication 
with Jellachich, and to have been one of the principal instigators of this move- 
ment. He was arrested, and some of the Ban's proclamations having been found 
in his possession, he was tried by a court-martial, of which Goergey was president, 
and condemned to death. He was hanged forthwith. 

After the surrender of Vienna, there Avas a suspension of hostilities for nearly 
six weeks. The Austrian government was busily engaged in the work of 
butchering the unhappy rebels, a species of employment for which its army 
has always shown itself better adapted than for conflict with a foreign foe. 
The history of its campaigns is but a list of defeats and disgraces ; it lays down 
its arms to an armed enemy, nnd eagerly takes up the axe and the cord against 
its fellow-countrymen, ot the unfortunate peoples whom the arbitrary decrees 
of diplomatists have flung, bound and helpless, at its feet. The first victim 
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selected in the Viennese massacres was Robert Blum, the bookseller, the most 
eloquent, gifted, generous, and enthusiastic of the Grerman democrats. He was 
followed to the gaUows by Jelovizki, one of Bern's aides-de-camp, a Polish officer 
of great abilities ; by Dr. Becher, an eminent writer ; by Messenhauser, who had 
headed the national guard ; and by a host of others of less note. The city was 
abandoned to the rage of the military, who were chagrined at their former defeat 
and pusillanimous flight ; and the inhabitants lived for weeks in a state of terrorism 
and suspense more horrible than the dangers of actual hostilities. Innocence was 
no shield, for the courts-martial seldom took the trouble to sift evidence. To be 
arrested was, in most cases, taken as ample proof of guilt. 

The court, however, did not suffer its attention to be distracted from the 
Hungarians by the horrors which were being enacted around it. The camarilla * 
was resolved upon the final and complete rupture of the federal relationship 
existing between Hungary and Austria, and the absorption of the latter into the 
hereditary dominions of the crown. The archduchess Sophia was, therefore, 
moving heaven and earth to induce her brother-in-law, the emperor, to rush into 
extremes, abolish the constitution, and reign by the power of the sword. Ferdi- 
nand was an old and silly man ; but he was superstitious — we can hardly, in his 
case, say conscientious*— and feared to break the oath he had sworn at his 
coronation. He demurred, expostulated, and finally flatly refused. The camarilla 
was baffled, but not defeated. It continued its exertions, and at last wearied out 
the poor dotard's patience. To escape from his tormentors, he proposed to 
abdicate the throne in favour of his brother, the archduke Francis Charles. The 
latter declined the honour, and the crown was then placed on the head of his son, 
the archduke Francis Joseph, still a mere boy. The preparations for war were 
now pursued in right earnest. From all parts of the empire contingents were 
collected for a united and simultaneous attack. Hungary found herself in the 
midst of enemies. General Schlick threatened her on the north ; the revolted 
Serbs, and Wallacks, and Sclavonians on the south ; generals Hammerstein and 
Puchner, in Transylvania; and prince Windischgratx, at the head of the main 
body of the Austro-Croat army, advanced on the side of Austria ; and the for- 
ti esses of Arad and Temesvar were in the hands of the enemy. 

The diet, on their side, were not idle, though their position was unques- 
tionably full of peril. The only troops they had at command were a few 
battalions of volunteers, who had rushed into the field at the commencement 
of hostilities, without any preparation for active service beyond zeal and 
enthusiasm. Those in the north were headed by general Meszaros, while Perczel 
and Bat thy any i -acted against the revolted Wallacks and Serbs. The main body 
of the army, not more than twenty thousand strong, was at Presburg, under the 

* A Spanish word, meaning ** a Uttle chamber." It is a sort of secret council, composed 
of the sovereign and the priests and intriguing ladies of the court, which has for a long time 
been part and parcel of the Austrian government. At the period of which wc are writing, 
the principal mfmben of it were the archduchetf Sophia and Cibina. 
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of Arthur Goei^y, who was doing his utmost to infuse discipline intoitil 



hy daily drill sad mancEuvnng. 
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I momentous cnsta. J 
was of nohle family, and was still in the prime of life. His military career k 
been commenced in the Austrian army, but was soon disgusted by the ■] 
jiyslem of favouritism by which promotions were there regulated. When ihe war- 
of independence hroke out. be threw blnself into the struggle, mot« witb tJie 
desire of avenging the wounds his |)ride had received from his fonner mastCTSt 
f patriotism, lie was cold, sicm. inflexible, and under a ] 



than from 




demeanour of impassible calmness, concealed an ambition that devoured him li 
a fire. He was the very personification of war in its deadliest aspect— 
lion-bearled, prompt indecision, unflinching in execution, without elation in victoiyv ' 
without depression in defeat. In a conflict like the present such a man wDuId 
have been invaluable, had he been in possession of a conscience strong enough to 
curb the oulhuTBt of his bad passions. Goergey might have been a Washingtoi 
the only character which a successful soldier could assume in Hungarj- ;— he pro^' \ 
ferred being a Napoleon, and met with Naiwleon's fate— a speedy and unlamenlwl j 
downfal, He first brought his talents inlo display nt the disasirous baldc ^\ 
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Sobvcchet, by promptnoKs. energy, and daunllesa courage, where, as we have 
alraady stated, Kossuth made him commander on fiading general Moga shriDkmg 
frrim the discbarge of bis duty. Had be looked upon ihe ^eat contest, upon 
which he vroB now entering, with any other eyes than those of selfisbnesa, 
fortune would, douhtleas. have rewarded hi? valour, fur never was there an in- 
stance in which the path of duty was more clearly the road to honour. ' 

The BTmy was in want of arms, ammunition, and. in short, all the maliriel 
ot ■wax, £osautb proved himself the soul of the crisis. He travelled all over 
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the countrj-, set foundries to work to cast cannon, obtained supplies of sulphur 
from copper pjTiles, snd soon bad several powder-mills in fuli activity; 
opened contracla for the supply of uniforms and saddlery, jilanned financial secu- 
Hties to meet the want of money, and organized an efficient commissariat. The 
catholic clergy, strange to say. on whose behalf the house of Hapsbiirg had been 
guilty of, so much tjtanny and violence in Hungary, this time raised their voices 
on the side of the right. The bishops met at Pesth. and .joined in a. solemn and 
eloquent protest against the attack which wm now about id be made upon 
Hungarian liberty. 
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On the sixteenth of December the main body of the Austrian army under 
Windischgratz crossed the Upper Danube ; Goergey was defeated in several 
encounters, and fell back upon Altenburg, and thence upon Buda, and finally 
crossing the Danube, abandoned all his positions in succession, and retired behind 
the Teyss, acting upon the system of tactics long established in the Austro.Hun- 
garian Avars, which made the latter river a military line in cases of extremity. He 
had hoped to have effected a junction with Perczel, who was advancing from the 
Brave with 6,000 men, but the latter was overtaken by the Ban, who signally 
defeated him. 

Another attempt was now made to open up the negociations and avoid further 
shedding of blood. A deputation, headed by Count Louis Bathyanyi, and com- 
posed of moderate men, waited upon Windischgratz in the hope of effecting some 
arrangement, that would put an end to hostilities. Austria now had it in her 
power, by timely concessions, to secure her territory without the humiliation of 
calling in foreign aid. But the general, flushed with his recent successes, and in the 
full assurance that a handful of peasants could never make head against the trained 
battalions of the empire, sternly refused to treat with rebels, and arrested Bathyanyi. 
It is the misfortune of military men that they almost invariably over-estimate the 
resources of their art, and can never be taught to appreciate the tremendous force 
which lies sleeping in the mighty heart of a nation. Windischgratz, however, 
seemed to have exhausted his energy in the commission of this inexcusable piece 
of treachery. Instead of hurrying on towards the Teyss, he lingered at Pesth till 
the parliament had time to retire to Debreczin, in the centre of the Magyarland, 
where they held ihcir sittings in the protestant church, and arranged all their 
measures of defence. 

Bern organized an army of 10,000 men in Transylvania, and joining the 
Szeklers, by rapid mana*uvring drove out the Austrian and Russian auxiliaries, 
and subdued the revolted Wallapks, who aspired to form an independent state 
under the protectorate of Austria. Windischgratz still continuing the work of 
hanging in Pesth, Goergey entered into the northern counties, and fell upon the 
detached corps of the enemy with the rapidity of lightning. Twenty times 
Schlick and Goetz thought they had him in their grasp, but as often he eluded 
their pursuit, and appeared when least expected, to attack them in the flank or 
thunder upon their rear. By a scries of manoeuvres displaying the highest 
military ability, he drove them to the foot of the Carpathian mountains, and 
re-occupied Cassau,. the capital of Upper Hungary, where he established his 
head-quarters. 

The Hungarian arms were not so successful in other quarters, however. The 
fortresses Leopoldburg and Eszek fell into the hands of the enemy, and they laid 
siege to Comorn and Petervaradin. Windischgratz having by this time wreaked his 
vengeance upon the inhabitants of Pesth, moved out of the town, with the view of 
effecting a junction with Schlick, and bringing their united forces to bear Upon 
Debreczin. Dembinski, an old Polish officer of Napoleon's Grand Armei^ had at 
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this time been appointed to take the command-in-chicf of the Hungarian forces. 
He sketched out a plan of operations, by which it was arranged that generals 
Damianics and Klapka should take Szolnok, and, supported by Vetter, should 
hang upon the enemy's right wing, while Goergey received orders to leave Cassau 
and second the attack which Dembinski himself was about to make upon their 
centre at Kapolna. Windischgratz would thus have found himself outflanked, 
and his army would, in all probability, have been annihilated at one blow, if 
Goergey^s selfish ambition had not disconcerted the whole scheme. He was 
chagrined beyond measure at finding Dembinski placed over his head, and was 
too selfish to stifle his resentment and afct for the welfare of the country. A 
general engagement took place at Kapolna, and after a sanguinary encounter of 
six hours' duration, the Hungarians were defeated, owing to Goergey 's positive 
refusal to obey orders.* Dembmski did not recover his reverse, but fell back 
hastily upon the Teyss, though Windischgratz showed no sign of advancing. He 
was superseded in the chief command by General Vetter. 

Klapka and Damianics, on the other hand, had executed the movement assigned 
to them with the most complete success. The Austrian division, under Karger 
and Othinger, was utterly routed, with the loss of five hundred prisoners and a 
large quantity of military stores. Bem, as we have already said, w^as triumphant 
in Transylvania, having defeated the combined Austrian and Russian forces 
against overwhelming odds ; divisions were breaking out beyond Windischgratz 
and Jellachich. Sickness, brought on by the marshes, was making havoc in the 
Austrian ranks. Klapka inflicted another defeat upon them at Tokay. The 
star of Hungary was in the ascendant. On the fifth of April, it was found that 
the imperial army was entrenched in full force at Jsaszeg, and the whole of the 
Hungarian forces were brought up to the attack. It was crowned with success. 
The impetuous charges of the husszars swept away eight entire squares, and the 
Austrians fled, leaving six thousand men dead upon the field, and twelve hundred 
prisoners, and seven standards in the hands of the Magyars, who lost only two 
thousand men in killed and wounded. With this battle the demoralization of the 
Austrian army was complete. The men lost confidence in their ofliicers, were 
decimated by marsh fever, and harassed in their retreat by the Csikos.f They 
were soon after driven out of Pesth and Comorn, and suffered a severe defeat at 
Nag}' Sarlo, although General Welden had been sent to supersede poor Windisch- 
gratz, whose incapacity, save for the office of striking terror into unarmed 



• After the battle Dembinski rode up to Goergey, and asked him what should be the 
punishment of an officer guilty of disobedience of orders in the presence of the enemy. 
** Death!" was the stem reply. Dembinski, however, knowing him to be supported by a 
large body of the army, did not dare to inflict the punishment which the traitor acknow- 
ledged that he deserved, and thus weakened his own authority in the eyes of the soldiers 
generally. 

t Shepherds of the plains armed with lassos, bearing leaden balls at the end, with which 
tbey stru^with unerring aim. 
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citiEens, had been glaring enough since iha commencement uf the campuigiL 
Jellachich gave up the contest in despair, and on leaving Pesih set out for 

Croatia at the head of his troops. 

It was now clear that Austria was beaten. The triumph of tbe tevolntiOD^i; 
party was complete. A few thougand undisciplined peasants had touted one of 
the largest and best drilled standing armies in Kurope. Those who sneered al tfa» 
military tactics of the Magyar generals in the earlier part of the war, were now 
loud in cxpreasing their admiration. Austria was humiliated before Europe; 
but there was still a lower deptli of degradation, and she plunged into it ta Itcv J 




(All)' cbatice of safety. Slie called in foreign aid. Russia had been looking on 
the whole struggle with rage and indignation. In each triumph of the Magya 
she saw a blow struck at the absolutist system of which she was the head tat 
front She longed Co interfere, not merely for the purpose of crushing the revolution, 
but that ahe might extend her influence over the Sclavonic subjecta of Austria, 
and thus gain a step towards the great ptrint of her ambition, the establishmeni of 
a mighty Sclave empire, of which Felersburgh should be the capital and 
czar the spiritual as well as temporal head. She knew that if once Hunguy] 
re subdued by Kussian soldiers, the moral influence of Austria ai 
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Sda.ve Itibos was gone for ever. Nothing can save a gavernment which rnn-Jrit - a Liiii 
ita authority by the aid of foreiga armies. 

This wi3 the gtaje in this struggle for the frienda of freedom and representative 
governnient to have interfered al^o. There was nothing abnormal in such a 
proceeding. Hungary had been long recognized as an independent stale by both 
tlte great western powers. Negotiations had, at different times, been conducted 
with her, separately and apart from Austria, by England as well as by France. 
When Lord John Eussell stated, in the House of Commons, that we knew 
nothing of Hungary, diplomatically, except as a portion of the Auairian empire, he 
stated what be knew to be untrue (which is impossible), or he was ignorant of what 
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it was bis duty to have known. We go to the expense of keeping up large fleela 
and armies for the purpose of maintaining our influence on the continent, as well as 
of defending our commerce and possessions; but when the time cornea when 
-that influence ought to be exercised for the benefit of humanity, we shrug our 
shoulders and look calmly on. Hungary was governed by representative institu- 
tions.; Hungary was disposed to be one of our largest customers, if she had the 
legolation of her own tariif ; she was rising, i-igorous, and intelligent. Politi- 
cally, commercially, morally, she was entitled to aupporl. We refused it ; and 
«lie& we did so, we allowed Bussia, our great rival and bugbear, to take a step 
whicb she will never retrace — a step ne-urer to tl^e dominion of eastern Europe 
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from tho Baltic to the Grecian Archipelago — a step which will ever reflect 
disgrace upon France and England, and is fraught with danger and disaster to the 
best interests of the human jace. For Franco there was some excuse. She was 
then labouring in the throes of a revolution which paralyzed her energies ; but 
where was our boasted wisdom and foresight, if we could not, for the moment, 
turn a deaf ear to the teachings of those who can see no greater evil in life than 
the temporary disturbance of trade, and who would sacrifice the well-being of a 
hundred unborn generations, to savo the living one from the losses and vexations 
of a single campaign ? 

Negotiations were accordingly opened up with Russia for the assistance of a 
large body of troops, the expenses of which were to be defrayed by Austria. She 
had already furnished A small contingent, which had been routed by Bern in 
Transylvania. She was now about to send her whole available force across the Car- 
pathians, and Europe was to behold the strange spectacle of two of the greatest 
military powers In the world ranging themselves in the field against a little nation 
whose whole male population was not, numerically, greatly superior to their 
trained armies. 

The young emperor, Francis Joseph, had, on ascending the throne, caused 
himself to be proclaimed king of Hungary, which was clearly illegal until his 
coronation, as the monarchy was, as we have often stated, essentially elective. Not 
only this, but be refused to be crowned or to take the requisite oaths, and spoke 
of Hungary at a rebellious country which he was determined to subdue. This was, 
in point of fact, a declaration of war, to which there was but one answer — an 
answer which every Magyar was bound by law to give — an appeal to arms. Xo 
allegiance was due by any Hungarian to any sovereign, till the diet had proclaimed 
him, and he had sworn to maintain the constitution. Many months having now 
elapsed, however, and the country having been driven to extremities by the 
armed forces of the pretender who called himself its king, the parliament resolved 
upon publishing a solemn protest against his claims, and upon destroying at a 
blow all those tics, created by custom or tradition, that might still have subsisted 
between Hungary and Austria. Accordingly, they issued the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, on the 14th of April, 1849. Tho following are some of the principal 
articles in this celebrated document : — 

DECLARATION KELATIVE TO THE SEPARATION OF HUNGARY 

FROM AUSTRIA. 

** Wo, the legally constituted representatives of the Hungarian nation assembled in 
Diet, do by these presents solemnly proclaim, in maintenance of the inalienable natural 
rights of Hungary, with all its dependencies, to occupy the position of an independent 
European state — that the house of Hapsburg-T.orraine, as perjured in the sight of God 
and man, has forfeited its right to the Hungarian throne. At the same time, we feel 
ourselves bound in duty to make known the motives and reasons which have impelled us 
to this decision, that the cinlised world may Icam we have taken this step not out of 
overweening confidence in our own \\'i!sdom, or out of revolutionary excitement, but that 
it is an act of the last necessity, adopted to preserve firom utter destruction a nation 
persecuted to the limit of the most enduring patience. 
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" Three hundred years have passed tincc the Himgarian nation, by free election, placed 
the house of Austria upon its throna, iij accordance with stipulations made on both sides, 
and ratified by treaty. These three hundred years have been, for the country, a period 
of uninterrupted suffering. 

" The Creator has blessed this country with all the elements of wealth and happiness. 
Its area of 100,000 square miles presents in varied profusion innumerable sources of 
prosperity. Its population, numbering nearly fifteen milliDns, feels the glow of youthftd 
strength within its veins, and has shown temp^ and docility which warrant its proving 
at once the main organ of civilisation in e^Jitem Europe, and the guardian of (hat civili- 
sation when attacked. Never was a more grateful task appointa4 to a reigning dynasty 
by the dispensation of Providence than that whiob devolved upon the house of Uapeburg- 
Lorraine. It would have sufficed to do Qi^thipg that could imp^e the develoiHoent of 
the country. Had this been the rule o1)fi^rve4| Ilungary would now ranl^ amongst the 
most prosperous nations. It was only necessary that it should not envy the Hungarians 
the moderate share of constitutional liberty whiph they timidly maintained during tho 
difficulties of a thousand years with rare fidelity to their sovereigns, and tl^e house of 
Hapsburg might long have counted this nation amongst tho most faithful adherents of 
the throne. 

" This dynasty, however, which can at no epoch point to a ruler who baaed his power 
on the freedom of the people, adopted a course towards this nation, from father to son, 
which deserves the appellation of perjury. 



" Confiding in the justice of an et^nal God, we, in the face of the civilised world, in 
reliance upon the natui*al ri^^hts of the Hungarian nation, and upon the power it has 
developed to maintain thciii, further impelled by that sense of duty which urges every 
nation to defend its exislciite, do hereby declare and proclaim, in the name of the nation 
legally represented by us, the follo^^-ing: — 

" 1st. Hungary, with Transylvania, as legally united with it and its dependencies, are 
hereby declared to constitute a fi*ce, independent, sovereign state. The territorial unity 
of this state is declared to be inviolable, and its territor%- to be indivisible. 

" 2nd. The House of Hapsburg-Lorraine— liaving by treachcr}', per j my, and levying 
of war against the Hung^arian nation, as weli as by its outrageous violation of all com* 
pacts, in breaking up the intej^ral territory of the kingdom, in the separation of Transyi? 
vania, Croatia, Sclavonia, Fiumc, and its districts, from Hungary — further, by coinp^asiqg 
the destruction of the independence of the countiy by arras, and by calling in tiie 
disciplined army of a foreign power, for the purpose of annihilating its nationalify| by 
violation both of tho Pragmatic Sanction and of treaties concluded between Austiiii $mi4 
Hungary, on which the alliance between the two countries depended^-is, fin treacd)i^rogj| 
and peijuredi for ever excluded from the throne of the united states of Huog^iy fmi 
Transylvania, and all their possessions and dependencies, and is hereby dfipriyej of tlia 
ttyle and title, as well as of the armorial bearings belonging to thfi crowo nf fbuWH^t 
and declared to be banished for ever from the upited countries and thfiiiF d^^^MiOW^ 
and possessions, They are therefore declared to be deposed, degradadi 904 biH|fd>^ fiH^ 
ever from the Hungarian territory. 

" 3rd. The Hungarian nation, in the exercise of its rights and ptfv&peiga will, bein|| 
determined to assume the x)osition of a free and independent state amongst the nationa 
of Europe, declares it to be its intention to establish and maintain friendly and neigh- 
bourly relations with those states with which it was formerly united undeF thb same 
sovereign, aa well as to contract alliances with all other nations. 

" 4th. The form of government to be adopted for the friture will be fixc4 by the diet 
of the nation. 

• .• • • • • • • 

2 A 2 
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" And this resolution of ours ytc shall proclaim and make known to all the nations of 
the civilised world, with the conviction that the Himgarian nation will be received by 
them, amongst the free and independent nations of the world, with the same friendship 
and free acknowledgment of its rights which the Hungarians proffer to other countries. 

" We also hereby proclaim and make known to all the inhabitants of the united states 
of Hungary and I'ransylvania, and their dependcnciesi that all authorities, communes, 
towns, and the civil officers both in the counties and cities, arc completely set free and 
released from all the obligations imder which they stood, by oath or otherwise, to the 
said house of Hapsburg-Lorraine, and that any individiu^l daring to contravene this 
decree, and by Word or deed in any way to aid or fibet any one violating it, shall be 
treated and punished as guilty of high treason. And by the publication of this decree, 
we hereby bind and oblige all the inhabitants of these counties to obedience to the 
government now instituted jformaUyy and etidowed with all necessary legal powers. 

" Debreczik, April 14, 1849/' 

Louis Kossuth was in the mean time appointed Ptesident-Qoremor. His first 
care was to form a cabinet to aid him in the escecutive administration. Bartho- 
lomew Szeinere was appointed president of the council ; count Casimir Battbyanyi, 
minister for foreign affairs ; Sebastian Vukoritz, minister of justice ; and to 
Goergey was committed the superintendence of the war department. This 
done, a general consultation was held to decide upon the plan of future operations. 
The enemy was in full retreat towards his own frontier — ^broken, disorganized, 
demoralized ; Buda alone was in his hands, and was defended by a strong garrison 
tinder general Henzi. Two courses were open to the patriots : the one, to march 
rapidly on Vienna, crush the flying remnant of the imperial army, and dictate 
Conditions of peace under the Walls of the capital ; the other, to re-capture Buda, 
restore the government to its legitimate seat, and, haying thus ridded the soil of 
the presence of foreign troops, leave the subsequent operations of the war to be 
guided by circumstances, There can be scarcely any doubt that every member of 
the government saw the superiority of the former at a glance. The Austrian 
court lay at the mercy of the victors. Vienna was defenceless ; the inhabitants 
were notoriously disaffected ; once within its walls', the destinies of the Hapsburgs 
were in the hands of the diet. By one of those strange pieces of fatuity, , 
however, so trifling in themselves, so important in their results, it was 
resolved to leave Goergey complete master of his own movements, and allow hun 
to adopt whatever measures to him seemed best. This decision was based upon a 
principle founded in wisdom, and ivhich has ever proved beneficial in its applica- 
tion — that the general in the field is always the best judge of what ought to be 
done, and that any interference on the part of the civil authorities is apt to 
disconcert his best schemes, and involves the total destruction of the vigorous and 
determined line of action which Is necessary in the conduct of a campaign. Had 
Goergey been an honourable man, their decision had been a safe one; as it was, 
it was the ruin of the cause. 

He was gloating with exultation when he fotind himself commander-in-chief of 
the army attd ministcf -at-war. The7ofldest desire of his heart was gratified ; his 
rivals were humbled, and the fortunes of the nation lay in his keeping. He was not 
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long in making his decision when the altematiye was presented to him. He knew 
the pride and veneration with which the mass of the people and the army looked 
upon Buda. It was their Mecca, their Moscow, their Jerusalem — the holy city, hoary 
with age, and cro^vned with glorious reminiscences. It was considered a heavy 
hlow, a great discouragement, when it was ahandoned to the tender mercies of the 
Austrians in the earlier part of the war, and the peasantry looked with super- 
stitious longing for its rescue. It was not the duty of a general, however, to pander 
to prejudices of this sort, however amiahle. Goergey was popular enough to 
disregard them, and to look solely to the result of the campaign. But such was 
his craving after applause, and his anxiety to render himself the hero of the crisis 
in the eyes of the least reflecting portion of the nation, that he thrust from him an 
opportunity of closing the campaign by a startling and brilliant coup de main^ gave 
the enemy time to recover himself, and lost it a single week all the advantages 
purchased by five splendid victories and six months of sanguinary warfare. He, 
accordingly, «uflered general Welden to escape, and advanced upon Buda. Pesth, 
on the opposite side of the river, was in the hands of the Hungarians, under 
general Aulich, and the inhabitants were animated by the utmost enthusiasm in 
the national cause. 

Goergey summoned Henzi to surrender, but the latter, a brave old veteran, 
sternly refused, and commenced to bombard Pesth. The eloquence of Kossuth, the 
perilous position of the nation, the rumours of foreign intervention, had wrought 
the excitement of the besiegers up to the highest pitch. The night of the sixteenth 
of May was fixed for the storming of the citadel. The strength of the fortifica- 
tions was aided by the commanding position which they occupied ; a slight breach 
had been effected, but there was no attempt at a regular siege, and in this one 
exploit alone Goergey showed in its true light the heartlessness of his ambition 
and the cool ferocity of his disposition, for he was about to throw away in a useless 
and sanguinary encounter as much valour and enthusiasm as ever mortal had at 
his command. 

General Aulich was ordered to force the Castle Gate and enter the park, and 
thence into the fortress ; and general Knezich the Vienna Gate and its bastions ; 
the other divisions were directed against the remainder of the assailable points. 
A pontoon bridge was thrown across the Danube for the purpose of making an 
attack upon the river side, and the troops advanced to the assault with great 
enthusiasm. 

After a desperate conflict protracted till dawn, the Himgarians were beaten ofl*, 
and retired to their quarters after suffering heavy loss. Goergey's pride was 
stung to the quick. Wliat if he failed in this enterprise upon which his heart 
was so earnestly fixed, and for the achievement of which he had sacrificed so 
much substantial good ! After a short respite, he ordered another onslaught, and 
this time the honveds ascended the ladders with such fury that the ramparts were 
carried in a rush, and a terrible hand-to-hand fight ensued in the streets. 
General Henzi fell in the breach, and was only saved from instant death by 
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Qoeigey'B interposition ; colonel Allnoah waa blown up when attempting to spring^ 
a mine under the suspension -bridge. The loss on both sides was tremendous, but I 
Buda was conquered.* 




• The following proclamalioi! was issued bv Kossuth after the ciiptuve of the ftirtr»W>- 

'■ Praise to the holy name of God Prajse to the heroes of the national nrmy, who 

aacrifice thtir lues to the hbtratiou ol our counti'y 1 
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Upon the receipt of the newti at DebrecEin. the joy vm gieatl The diet voted 
the ihanks of the country to Goergey and his array, and sent him the " Grand 




The fortitu if Sinla h »i oar Aanrf. .' 
"The govenunent has received the following olfieial reporl of thia important erent : — 
" ■ BCWA. 2lat May, 3 o'tlock, A.M. 

" ■ The Hungai-um coloui^ arc flying from the ton-ers of Ituda Cnslle ! The honvcds are 
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Cross of the Hungarian Order of MUitary Merit." He coldly and almost con- 
temptuously declined it, stating that his principles did not allow him to accept 
such distinctions ; that a passion for them was already arising amongst his officers, 
which he felt it his duty to repress by his example. The seat of government was 
once more transferred to Pesth. The enemy had no longer a footing in Hungary, 
hut nevertheless the future was cloudy and ominous. 

The ministry had hardly returned to their old quarters, when word came that 
the Russian intervention was an accomplished fact. The Hews fell upon all with 
a shock which at first almost stupifled them, but on recovering every preparation 
was made for a desperate defence. The government solemnly protested against 
the unjust aggression of thd cKar, and their agents at the various European courts 
made strenuous but vain attempts to secure aid against this overwhelming 
calamity, if only for the sake of preserving the balance of power, as the very 
existence of the various German states was threatened by the advance of the 
Russian army. The Hungarian forces found themselves placed in a terrible 
position. They were evidently about to be enclosed in a wall of steel, and in the 
face of such odds valour itself seemed useless. On the north, General Prince 
Paskievitz was advancing at the head of the main body of the Russian army ; on 
the north-west. General Grabbe appeared on the Moravian frontier with several 
divisions ; on the west, the Austrian artny, under the ferocious Haynau— his 
hands still red with the slaughter of the unfortunate inhabitants of Brescia-— was 

scaling the walls of the fortress on ladders ! The cuemy^s 24-pouiiders have hoisted the 
white flag. 

" * The first attack, wliich wfl» fommenced at midnight, was directed againut the 
Vienna gate. The castle gate and tlie breach were attacked at one o'clock in the morning, 
and continued to the break of day. A murderous fire was directed upon our honveds^ 
from the bastions, towei-s, and houses, lleuvy stones were thi'own down upon them *, 
but their devoted courage overcame the resistance of the enemy. 

" * The fire of the Austrian troops, thotigli fierce and continuous, has done less cxecu* 
tion than might have been expected. But at this moment a street fight is commencing^ 
which is likely to lead to a great sacrifice of life. The enemy retreats from the bastions 
on the side of the Schwabcnberg. One of their detachments holds out in a position near 
the Wesseinburg gate. Thi-ough the breach the honveds pour into the fortress. The 
fire of artillery and musketiy is already silenced in this part of the town, but strong 
discharges of small fire-arms are heard from the Pesth side of the fortress. 

" * 6 o*clock 30m. A.iTt 
" ' A powder magazine has exploded* The street fight still continues in the fortress* 

" * 1 o'clock, A.M. 
'' * The firing has ceased on all sides, ^uda ts conquered P 

"May the nation gather fresh courage ahd enthusiasm from the example of this 
success ! May the combat which is still impending be short, and the liberation of the 
country complete ! Peals of bells throughout the country proclaim the victory of Hun- 
garian arms. Pmy to God, and thank him for the glory he has vouchsafed to grant the 
Hungarian army, whose heroic deeds have made it the bulwark of European liberty ! 
" Debreczin, 22nd May, 1849. 

" The Governor of the Commonwealth, 

- ^ Louis Kossuth.** 
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lying at Presburg, waiting to act on the offensive once more, supported by a 
Russian force under Paniutine ; and Transylvania was threatened by two Russian 
eorp9 d'arm^e, and the remnant of the Austrians who had been defeated by Bern, 
while the Wallacks were in insurrection, under the conduct of a bishop named 
Schoguna, They had been persuaded by Austrian agents that it wad the intention 
of the Magyars to abolish the use of their language, and absorb their nationality 
into that of the dominant race. A war of extermination, similar to that carried 
on by the Serbs at the commencement of this unhappy struggle, instantly followed. 
The districts occupied by the Magyars were laid utterly waste ; the churches and 
dwellings were burnt; the growing crops destroyed; the women and children 
tnassacred without mercy. Bem once more resumed operations, and the imcon- 
querable old man attacked and routed a second time the force under Malkowski, 
with all the fire and energy of youth ; drove him across the Wallack frontier, and 
joined Perczel under the walls of Temesvar, which the latter was besieging. 
Dembinski was encamped at Eperies and Cassau, with 10,000 men, and the 
troops under Goergey, which stormed Buda, occupied the banks of the Waag and 
the Upper Danube. Klapka resigned the secretaryship-at-war, and took the 
command of Comom. Goergey retained his command after entering on his new 
office; and by establishing a sort of chancellery at head-quarters, managed to 
render himself totally independent of the rest of the government, and created a 
breach between himself and Kossuth which was never effectually healed. 

Such was the state of affairs in the early part of the month of June. Prompt, 
and energetic, and united action was absolutely necessary for the existence of the 
nation. Klapka and Goergey had agreed upon a plan of defence before the 
former resigned his post, the main feature of which was the making the 
strong fortress of Comom the centre of all operations, the retention of the 
Upper Danube, and the adherence to a strictly defensive line of operations until 
the people could be levied and equipped, en matse^ and sweep the foreigners from 
the soil. With the small force that was then in a state of fitness for a contest on 
open ground against the vast hordes of the enemy, it was clearly niadness to 
abandon a strong position and challenge him to a trial of strength. Gunpowder 
and arms were being manufactured, owing to the indefatigable exertions of Kossuth, 
with the utmost rapidity ; the peasantry were ready to rise to a man. The great 
point was to gain time without losing ground. Certainly the army that stormed 
Buda was sufficient to have captured Vienna, but how terribly were circum- 
stances changed since the commission of that fatal and irretrievable error. 

To this plan it was clear Goergey had no intention of adhering. To follow his 
own bent, and account for his actions to no one, and to distinguish himself by bril- 
liancy and daring, without regard to results, was now clearly his object. Accord- 
ingly, on the 12th of June, the news having arrived that the Au^rian forces, 
under general Wiss, had reached Csorna, the division, under Kmetty, was 
detached to attack them when crossing the Raab. The latter came up with the 
enemy, after a forced march of thirteen hours, and after a murderous conflict, 
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totally defeated them, killing Wiss, though not without very severe loss. The 
various corps of the invaders were now gradually narrowing the circle within 
which the Hungarian army lay ; even Jellaehich was lifting his head, and reap- 
peared in the field at the head of his Croats. To venture out hefore they disclosed 
their plan of operationa, and before the national army was properly organized and 
concentrated, was the height of folly, or the deepest of treachery. Whichever it was, 
Ooergey did not shrink from it, and descending into the marshy plains between the 
Waag aT\d tbe Danube, engaged a vantly superior force at Zsigard, and was 
completely defeated. But never was the man's unflinching determination ao 
conspicuous as in the midst of rcverseM. Collecting his troops, he prepared for 
another trial of titrenRth almost upon the same ground, notwithstanding an earnest 
and affecting protest from Klapka, who implored him. ae did also tbe government, 




at least, to effect a junction with other corps d'armie which were held in check b 
Ijower Hungary, and if he would strike, strike on a grand scale. Advice and remon- 
strances were, however, alike disregarded : and so great nas his dislike lo Kossuth 
and jealousy of his popularity, that all inalruclions coming from him were treated 
with great indifference, amounting to contempt. On the 20th, while in command 
of the troops at Aszod, an attack was made on the Austrian army by ColoneT 
Ashboth, before Goergey had arrived on the ground. The cavalry was drirt 
hack on Pered, which was occupied by a large force of imperialists with ti 
battalions of field artillery. Ashboth instaDtly commenced the attack with boT' 
two batteries, and was received with a storm of grape-shot, by which the Hun. 
garians were completely broken, and compelled to give ground. Ashbbth having 
assumed the responsibility of the movement, was driven to desperation, and by 
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great exertions succeeded in rallying and leading thEm back. A fierce hand-to- 
hand conflict in the streets then took plcme, and early in the afternoon the Austriana 
were dislodged and retreated towards Galantha. Just at this juncture Goergey 
came up. removed Ashboth from hia command for breach of his instructions ; and 
although the enemy had been reinforced by 15,000 Russians, and his own troops 
were exhausted by fatigue and hunger, he determined to renew the attack upon 
the following morning. After a Bangninary engagement he was driven in 
succession out of Perud and KiialyreT, but effected an orderly retreat to Aszod, 
with the loss of 2,^00 men. Another action, at the latter place, ended in a 
dearty-bought victory fur the Hungarians ; and the Austia-Russiaii forces. 




GEKERAI, BATKAU. 



PHIKCE PASKlEtTTZ- 



amounting to 40,000, moved forward on Raab, then garrisoued by 6,000 men. 
Here the patriot army supported its ancient fame by a vahant defence, but was 
at length defeated with lerrible slaughter, in spite of all Goergey's efforts, 
seconded by Elapka, who had reached the place on the day of the action. This 
was the crowning point in a series of disasters ; it was erident that the Hungarian 
forces were being cut off in detail, and Klapka hurried to Peslh to take 
council with [he government as to the best course to be pursued under i.he circum- 
■tatices. All were of opinion that Goergey had acted recklessly, if not basely, by 
Mtedly disobeying the orders of the central govenuaent, and acting, so lai as 
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go proud a man could do, under the advice and instruction of Colonel Bayer, an 
obstinate and crochetty man, whom he had placed at the head of his chancellery, 
and unanimously agreed to force upon him the abandonment of the operations on 
the Upper Danube, and the concentration of the whole of the national forces upon 
the Teyss. When this was made known to Goergey he promised to obey, but, 
nevertheless, continued to follow up his own plans as before. There was evidently 
no alternative but to dismiss him, and this was resolved upon. Accordingly, 
immediately after Klapka*s return to Comorn, a formal decree was issued by 
Kossuth on the first of July, removing Goergey from the chief command, and 
appointing Ficld-Marshal-Lieutenant Lazarus Meszaros to fill his place. But, 
unfortunately, in the meantime an event had occurred which rendered this 
measure a nullity. 

On the 2nd of July, the combined Austrian and Russian forces made an attempt 
to force the entrenched camp occupied by 22,000 Hungarians, which lay outside 
the fortress of Comom. Instead of concentrating hia whole force for the defence 
of Monostor, an elevation within the entrenchment, which commanded the whole 
of the neighbouring country, and which a handful of brave men might have held 
against a host, Goergey's unconquerable love of display induced him to attempt 
the protection of his whole line against the overwhelming numbers of the assailants. 
The attack commenced at eight o'clock in the morning, and In the first onset the 
outworks were carried ; but the fortune of the day was restored by Goergey in 
person, who led the troops into action apparently without the illgbt^st rPgard for 
his personal safety, and with a hardihood that astonished even veteran sgldiers. 
In the thickest of the fight, his calm, stern, and inflexible visage awed even 
cravens into valour, and inspired the bravest with renewed enthusiasm. The 
enemy were driven back, but their left wing carried the village of Szony ; and at 
six in the evening, after a long and sanfl^uinary combat, Haynau made a vigorous 
attack upon the Hungarian centre. His cavalry were engaged by the hussars, 
and a sharp fight followed, in which the infantry gradually joined ; an^t after three 
hours ^f desperate combat, in which Goergey received a wound in the head, the 
village was recaptured, and the Austrians driven back to their former position. 
The loss of the Hungarians on this memorable day was upwards of two thousand ; 
that of the Austrians was still greater. But it was a proud day for Goergey. His 
personal intrepidity and daring had made him doubly popular with the army, 
and when the despatch arrived which contained the news of his dismissal, he 
knew that his hold on the troops would enable him to despise it. The soldiers 
would not so easily sufier their idol to be cast down, and could not readily be 
brought to believe that he, who was bleeding for the cause of his country, was 
ruining it by his selfish ambition. 

By Klapka's exertions, and at the earnest solicitation of the officers of the army, 
a compromise was efiected between Goergey and the government, by which it was 
agreed that he should resign the ministry of war, but retain the command of the 
army of the Upper Danube, Meszaros being still nominally generalissimo. He 
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submitted with ill-disguised rage, but it soon became apparent, by the total want 
of decision and united action in the cabinet, that he was in reality master of the 
erisis, and that, by his acts, Hungary must stand or fall, whoever might be 
nominally at the head of aflfairs. He became reserved, cold, and distant with his 
most intimate friends, but scarce sought to conceal his contempt for the orders of 
the government. Still this did not lessen his influence with the army. He was 
the idol of the soldiery, the first in fight, the last in retreat, cool, impassible, 
indomitable ; unmoved either by victory or defeat, his followers believed that 
he had chained fortune to his chariot-wheels, and that even when beaten he 
was beaten of his own accord, and with some deep-laid design. So hard is it for 
the most patriotic of men, and the most enthusiastic lovers of liberty, to keep 
free, amidst the tumults of war, from the dangerous fascination with which 
military heroes surround themselves. 

When the next movements of the troops came under discussion, Goergey was 
ill of fever. Kossuth advised the junction of Perczel's corps, amounting to ten 
thousand men, with Visocki's division and Klapka's, and a general concentration 
of all the forces on the Upper Danube, to be aided by a levy en masse of the 
peasantry. His wishes were complied with, and Klapka commenced his march ; 
but no sooner did Goergey hear of what was taking place than he expressed his 
dissatisfaction in the strongest possible terms, and Klapka, yielding to his 
objections, broke up his plan and fell back on Comorn once more. The govern- 
ment fled to Szeguedin ; the Austrians occupied Buda, and on the eleventh of 
July, an action, in which the Hungarians Avere worsted, was fought under the 
walls of the fortress of Comorn. Goergey now saw there was no resource but to 
retreat towards the Teyss, leaving Klapka to defend the fortress. He accordingly 
commenced his flight — for it was little better — in forced marches, beat oflf his 
pursuers at Waitzen, and reached Tokay Avith the loss of one-fifth of his troops. 
On the twenty-fifth he Avrote to Klapka from Geszthely, speaking with confidence 
of the security of his position, and hopefully of his future prospects, and urging a 
strenuous defence of Comorn as *' the unconquerable buhvark " of Hungary. 
The great thing noAV needed was Kossuth's presence in the camp, to revive the 
courage of the troops by the magic of his presence and the fire of his words ; he 
was aware of this necessity himself, and attempted to meet it, but the appearance 
of flying detachments of the enemy compelled him to return to Arad, when on his 
way to Goergey's head-quarters. The evil influences which then were there at 
work, were thus allowed to have free course. 

Dembinski had in the meantime been ordered to protect Szeguedin, the seat of 
government, but was attacked and defeated near Szorcg by the Austrians under 
Haynau, and the Russians imdcr Paniutine. Bem had been compelled to retreat 
into Transylvania before large masses of the Russians under Grottenhelm and 
Luder s. He was recalled by.the government, in the hope th^t he might be able 
to infuse new life into the army and retrieve the falling fortunes of the nation. 
But this hope was blasted by the terrible battle of Temesvar, in 'which the 
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Hungarians were utterly routed. Great numbers were slain, and the remnant 
who escaped were so demoralized that they could not be depended upon to stand 
another shot from the enemy. Thie bank, which had hitherto nlet the expenses of 
the war, was broken up ; the troops were in want of supplies, and had no means 
of obtaining them except by levying contributions upon the unfortunate peasantry. 
This was a course to which Kossuth declared he could not coiwent. Sooner than 
the army should treat their countrymen as a conquered population, he was ready 
to sacrifice everything, and first of all to lay down his own power. 

All but the shadow of it was already gone. Goergey treated him and the 
government with indifierence, and had of late repeatedly stated that, in order to 
save the country, the whole authority should be placed in his hands as dictator. 
As he was the only one of all the generals in the field who had a serviceable force 
at his command, this was clearly a necessity, and Kossuth prepared to submit to 
it. He accordingly resigned his powers into Goergey's hands, and his example 
was followed by the whole cabinet. The following proclamation was then issued, 
announcing the event to the nation : — 

"KOSSUTH TO THE NATION. 

" After the unfortunate battles, wherewith God, in these latter days, has visited our 
people, we have no hope of our successful continuance of the defence against the allied 
forces of Russia and Austria. Under such circumstances, the salvation of the national 
existence, and the protection of its fortune, lie ill the hands of the leaders of the army. 
It is my firm conviction that the continuance of the present Government woUld not only 
prove useless, but also injurious to the nation. Acting upon tliis conviction, I proclaim, 
that — moved by those patriotic feelings which, throughout the coui*hc of my life, have 
impelled mc to devote all my thoughts to the country — I, and with me the whole of the 
cabinet, resign the guidance of the public aflairs ; and that the supreme civil and military 
power is herewith conferred on the General Arthur (Joergcy, until the nation, 'making 
use of its right, shall have disposed that power according to its will. 1 expect of the 
said General Goergey — and I make him responsible to God, the nation, and to history— 
that, according to the best of his ability, he will use this supreme power for the salva- 
tion of the national and political independence of our poor country and of its future. May 
he love his country witb that disinterested love which I bear it ! May his endeavours to 
re-conquer the independence and happiness of the nation be crowned with greater 
success than mine were ! 

" I have it no longer in my power to assist the country by actions. K my death can 
benefit it, I will gladly sacrifice my life. May the Odd of justice and of mercy watch 
over my poor people ! 

, Louis Kossuth, S. Vucko&its, 

X. CSANTI, M. HOEVATH." 

This was followed by another from Goergey — - 

"GOERGEY TO THE NATION. ' 
" Citizens ! 

" The Provisional Government exists no longer. The Governor and the Ministers 
have voluntarily resigned their offices. Under these circumstances, a Military Dictator- 
ship is necessary, and it is I who take it, together with the civil pdwer of the state. 

" Citizens ! whatever in our precarious position canjbe done for the country, I intend 
to do, be it by means of arms or by negotiations. I intend to do all in my power to 
lessen the painful sacrifice of life and treasure, and to put a stop to persecution, cruelty, 
and murder. 
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" Citisens ! the events of oar time are astounding, and the blows of fistte OTerwhebning! 
Snch a state of things defies all calculation. My onlj adrice and desire is, that you 
shall quietly return to your homes, and that you eschew assisting in the resistance and 
the combats, even in case your towns are occupied by the enemy. The safety of your 
persons and properties you can only obtain by quietly staying at the domestic hearth, 
and by peacefully following the course of your usual occupations. 

" Citizens ! it is ours to bear whatever it may please God in His inscrutable wisdom 
to send us. Let our strength be the strength of men, and let us find comfort in the 
conviction that Kight and Justice must weather the storms of all times. 

" Citizens ! May God be with us ! 

•• Arad, llth August, 1849." «* Arthur Goeroet." 

The directions given to the people to remain at home and pursue their occupa- 
tionfl quietly were ominous. One of Kossuth's favourite schemes — and his ideas 
on this point were shared by most of the other generals — was a general rising on 
the part of the inhabitants for the purpose of harassing the enemy by a partizan 
warfare, and cutting of his troops in detail. To this Goergey had testified the 
strong repugnance which military men generally feel to the employment of irre- 
gtdar forces of any sort and for any purpose. But it was, nevertheless, 
a movement to which the whole nation was looking as the last sacrifice 
of despairing valour, the last protest against the destruction of their liberties and 
the devastation of their country. So that Goergey, by denouncing it in express 
terms, not only administered a coup de grace to the government, but threw cold 
water on the patriotic zeal of the people, and in some measure prepared them for 
the catastrophe which was now at hand. 

On the very day on which he issued this proclamation, he wrote to the Russian 
general, Rudiger, informing bim that it was owing to the folly and rashness of 
the provisional government that this contest had been maintained after his 
majesty the czar had resolved to interfere ; that he, being a man of action, had 
seen at once that in the face of such overwhelming odds, it was impossible to 
carry on the war any longer ; that he had in ccnsequence called upon the pro- 
visional government to make an unconditional resignation of its power into his 
hands, which it had accordingly done, and that he and his army were now prepared 
to make an absolute surrender to the Russians, trusting to the czar*s clemency to 
secure the safety of those ofiicers who, having formerly served in the Austrian army, 
were seriously compromised by the part they had taken in the recent events. He 
therefore called upon general Rudiger to surround him, so that he might lay 
down his arms to him, but declared that he was prepared to annihilate his whole 
force in a pitched battle sooner than make his submission to the Austrians. A 
promise had been preWously obtained from the ofllicers under him to agree to any 
arrangen>ent or stipulation he might make, which most of them gave under the 
impression that he was about to open up negotiations for bringing the war to a 
happy and honourable termination. The private soldiers — the hussars and hon- 
veds* were in like manner cheated into the belief that what was about to take 
place was a mere matter of form, and that the real object their general had in 

♦ Militia—*' Homc-defcndcrs.'* 

:: B 
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WeW Wm the placing of the grand duke Cotistantifte upon the throne of Htmgary 
In the place of the hated house of Hapshurg. 

On the thirteenth of August, Kudiger appeared at the head of hiii forces at 
Vilagos, to receive the surrender of the Hungarian army. The latter, number* 
ing twenty-four thousand tried soldiers, with a large park of artillery, were drawn 
up along the Szollos road, in two solid columns. Goergey and his staff were 
magnificently entertained in the Russian camp, and the troops waited in dread 
suspense for the closing scene in the tragedy. At last the dictator rode out 
splendidly mounted, cold and calm as ever, and gave the troops order to march, 
and pile their arms as they passed an appointed spot; announcing at the 
same time that he no longer felt competent to conduct the war, but if any xM 
else thought himself fit to lead, he would gladly yield him thd command. 
In reply to this cruel mockery, a veteran captain sprang forward and inijdored 
him to allow the army to cut its way through the enemy. ** Sir," was the 
stem rejoinder, " this is no time for joking.** The terrible truth seemed noW 
for the first time to have burst in all its force upon the soldiers — ^the war 
was at an end, and they were in the power of the Russians. The scene which 
followed baffles description. Any heart less cold than Goergey's would have 
been appalled at the extent of the calamity that could fling so many gallant 
men from the height of valorous enthusiasm in one moment to the lowest depths 
of despair. The honveds — who had tramped side by side through many a stub- 
born battle, insensible to danger and incapable of fear, who had followed 
wherever Goergey led, with a devotion unparalleled in all the record of human 
frailties, follies, and delusions — wept bitterly, and embraced one another, as if 
for the last time. The hussars dismounted, kissed and hugged their horses, 
the faithful companions of so much glory and disaster, and sooner than deliver 
them up to the enemy, drew their pistols and shot them through the head. 
Some of the officers broke their swords and cast the pieces at Goergey's feet, 
while others committed suicide on the spot, rather than trust themselves to the 
tender mercies of a barbarous foe. Everywhere was lamentation and despair. 
Order was gradually restored, and the troops moved forward towards Sarkad 
previous to their final dispersion. 

While this mournful scene was being enacted at Vilagos, Elapka was playing 
a hero's part at Comom. He had received early intelligence of Haynau's de- 
parture from Pesth for the purpose of pursuing the government to Szeguedin and 
attacking Goergey in the south, and with a view of making a diversion in support 
of the latter, he determined to attack the force that was blockading the fortress. 
Accordingly, at midnight on the second of August, one division of his forces under 
colonel Asserman surprised and carried the Austrian position at Almas at the 
point of the bayonet, and compelled the enemy to fall back upon Gran. Two other 
columns advanced to Mocsa, where they surrounded an Austrian regiment and 
compelled them to lay down their arms. Then uniting, they pursued their march 
upon Csem. The Austrians abandoned it at their approach. The whole army 
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now advanced in battle array. They had the enemy enclosed between them 
and the Danube. There was but one passage across it at Lovad, and if Asserman 
gamed the heights over that place, snd opened his batteries at the time Klapka 
hsd calculated, all would have been over. Their retreat would have been cut off 
and a surrender inevitable. A g^ieral movement was accordingly made upon 
their position. The fire of some heavy field-pieces from their entrenchments at 
first caused some confusion in the Hungarian ranks. Colonel Schulz was 
ordered to storm the battery. He led forward die storming columns in a rush, 
with loud cheering, in the midst of a heavy cannonade and so terrified were the 
Austrians by thb display of courage, that they turned and fled towards Atsh before 
their assailants reached them. As they ran in one confused mass, the Hunga- 
rian artillery rained death amongst them from the heights, while the hussars 
and honveds pressed dose upon them along the plain and cut down the fugitives 
without mercy. At Atsh they rallied and stood at bay. Once more they were 
routed, and there was now no resource but to seek safety across the Danube. 
Luckfly for them, they reached the bridge at Lovad before Colonel Asserman had 
gained the heights which commanded it. They were still crowding across in 
confusion when his artillery opened upon them and completed the rout. The 
survivors reached Presburg in disorder, and the Hungarians slept victorious upon 
the bloody field. Out of an army of 6,000, the Austrians had lost 1,000 killed and 
1,000 prisoners, besides 12 field*pieces, 18 carronades, 8,000 muskets, and 
a large quantity of military stores and provisions. The triumph was complete. 
Haynau's line of communication with Vienna was now cut off. It was only necessary 
to raise Upper Hungary, attack him in the rear, and, if Goergey but did his duty, 
the destruction of the enemy was certain. A courier was sent off to apprise the 
latter of the joyful news, and promise him the support of an army thirty thousand 
strong within the ensuing four weeks. 

Klapka now marched to Kaab — found an immense store of provisions there, as 
well as ammunition— -K)rdered a levy, en masse, in the surrounding counties, which 
was responded to with enthusiasm. He soon found himself at the head of a large 
and efficient force, burning to be led against the enemy. He resolved to cross the 
Austrian fttmtier, invade St^Tia, and returning thence with the rifles of the moun- 
taineers, annilulate the Austrian army, imder Nugent, at the Flatten Lake. On 
the 11th of August he reviewed the troops, and informed them that he was about 
to lead them upon a new expedition. The announcement was received with 
munders of applause. They were in the highest spirits, flushed with victory, and 
eager to march once more against the enemy. In the evening he invited the 
officers of the staff to his quarters to dinner. They, too, were bounding with hope. 
They were merr}*, as if they sat at a marriage feast, with no cloud in the future, 
and no danger near. They drank to the triumph of Himgarian liberty, to the 
success of Kossuth and Goergey, and to the confusion and overthrow of all 
despotisms, and that of Austria in particular. They were still in the midst of the 
festivities when a man in peasant's dress, weary and travel-stained, was led before 
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There wu no resource but to fall back on Comora forthwith, and there make 
the best defence posubte, in case the news proved true. This, howoer, Klapka 
■till doubted. So many lying reports were raised by the Austrian agents, with 
the view of sowing dissension and breeding vant of confidence amongst the 
patriots, that he felt persuaded that the intelligence in this inslance was at least 
groMly exaggerated. The aniral of great crowds of fugitives, however, belonging 
to Goergey's army, and the concentration of vast masses of the enemy in the neigh- 
bourhood, at last pnt an end to all doiibt. 'On the nineteenth he was summoned to 
surrender the fortress, but he declined giving any answer until he was placed in 
posaesNon of the exact state of affairs in Transylvania and the Lower Danube. 
Unibrttuately the Austrians had, in this instance, no molire for concealment, and 
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they propcAMd an armistice for a fortnight, during which he might send a dcpu- 
tatioB to examine into the truth of their statements and satisfy him whether the 
Hungarian cause was not indeed utteriy ruined. To this he agreed, and four 
conuniafioners were despatched, two in each direction. The truce was occupied in 
atrenlgflienisg the fortifications, increasing the stores, bringing in recruits and 
drillii^ then. The olHcers were animaUd by tho best possible spirit, and declared 
their determination, one and all, to secure terms of capitulation or perish in the 
ruins of the fortress. They had learnt Ihat those of their number who had 
fallen into the enemy's hands at Arad, in spite of the promises of clemency and 
oblivion which had been showered upon them previous to their surrender, 
were tried by court-martial, and in some cases executed. The sternest chances 
of war were preferable to a fato liVe tjiis. Unfortunately the soldiers did 
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not all partake of tbe game generous enthusiasm. Klapka's own army were 
unisliaken in their fidelity under all vicissitudes ; but the influence exercised upon 
them by the crowds of fugitives— the scattered remnants of tbe various other 
corps, who daily crowded into the fortress during the armistice, was anything but 
beneficial. They told dismal tales of the misfortunes they had undergone^ of the 
hardships they had endured, and of the utter and final prostration of the national 
eause. The spirit of discontent thus excited was but too well supported and 
strengthened by the intrigues of the ' Auttrians, who caused printed bills to be 
introdttced into the fortress, encouraging the soldiers to desert, and to compel their 
officers to surrender* In one instance an attempt was made to assasiiinate Klapka 
by an agent of the Viennese police. The consequences of all this soon became 
apparent. Desertions became more frequent, and at last the troops began to run 
ofi* by forties and fifties at a time, and fears arose that a general dehandade might 
take place. General Klapka determined to make an example that would strike 
terror into the waverers. A regiment of the Botskai hussars was decimated, and 
eight other deserters who had been followed and brought back were shot. This 
had the desired effect. There was no more talk of mutiny. 

On the 2nd of September the deputation returned, confirming the news of 
Kossuth's flight, of Goergey's surrender, of the delivery of the Hungarian prisoners 
to the Austrians by the Russians — in every particular. There was still one hope 
remaining. Comorn was a strong, almost an impregnable fortress ; Petervaradin 
was, if possible, still stronger. They were garrisoned by men who, if driven to 
extremities, were well known to be capable of anything that courage and obstinacy 
could achieve. To reduce them both, would cost at best a vast amount of blood 
and treasure. The Austiians were well aware of this, and were anxious to avoid 
putting them to the test if possible. Under these circumstances, Klapka thought 
it possible that, by holding out, they might wring from the conquerors, possibly, a 
recognition of the constitutional rights of the country, and certainly, the safety of 
those of his unfortunate comrades who had fallen into the hands of Haynau. 
Acting on this belief, he sent a message to Haynau with a draft of the conditions 
on which the garrison of Comorn would surrender, but his hopes were blasted 
soon after, by the arrival of the news of the unconditional surrender of Peter- 
Taradin, and another summons was sent by Haynau, calling upon Comorn to follow 
ita ecxample. In addition to this, the siege of Venice having ended in the capture 
of that ill*£ated city, the Austrians were able to concentrate their whole force, 
around the fortress, amounting in all to 100,000 men, seconded by a train of 
siege artilleryn The armistice terminated on the fourth, and on the fifth hostilities 
were resumed, and continued with but trifling results till the nineteenth. The 
position of the garrison was then becoming desperate ; they were cut off from all 
resources ; they had no hope of aid from any quarter ; their clothes, provisions, and 
ammunition were failing them; but. still sooner than surrender unconditionally, 
theyr were prepared to hold out till death. But on that day, for the first Ume, 
K&^nau signified his willin^ess to treat, but for a purely nuUtmy conventioB, 
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No allasion to national or political affairs could be admitted. The country, he 
said, was conquered, and its future was now in the hands of the victors. A 
council of war was called to decide upon this proposal, and it was resolved to 
send a petition to the emperor, claiming a restoration of the political institutions 
of the nation, and treat with Haynau for the surrender of the fortress. In con- 
sequence of various attempts made to bribe Klapka to separate his fate from that 
of his companions in arms, and yield the place for a pension and amnesty, he 
resolved to take no part personally in the negotiations. A committee of officers 
was accordingly appointed to meet Haynau, and on the 27th of September the 
following capitulation was agreed upon at Puszta Herkaly, a farm, a short distance 
from Comom. 

1. The garrison arc to be allowed freely to withdraw, wiUiont arms ; the swards of 
the officers to remain in their possessdoo. 

Foreign passportii shall be granted to those officers who have formerly served in the 
imperial army : to those who do not ask for passports to other countries, a free dismis- 
sion to their homes — excepting such as voluntarily enter the imperial service. 

A free residence at their home< shall be granted to the Honved officers not previously 
in the imperial service, without restriction as to their future- conduct and occup^ion. 

An amnesty is granted to the rank and file of the imperial regiments, and to thoae 
individuab who have been in the meantime promott-d. They are to remain unmolested^ 
and no legal prosecution shall hereafter be ccnductc^i against them. 

2. Passports abroad shall be furnished to all who apply for them within thirty days. 

3. One month's pay to the oriiecrs, and ten days' wages to the rank and file, according- 
to the rates of the Austrian .-;er\'ice, shall be paid in Austrian national honk-notes. 

4. For the >ettlement of the- vari ju-> obli:^tion- entert-d into by the jrarrison, as shown 
bv their orders on the militarv che^t. the sum of 'ff)0,0Ofi g^ders. c/ncention^s munze 
(about £2oO.O*Jt>\ shall be paid in Austrian bank-note^. 

d. The sick and wounded in C'omoru, and in the hospitals, shall be properly csred 

for. 

6. Private prr^perty. b<»th real and pcr^>naL shaif bo generally retained by thc^ 

owners- 

7. The place, time, and manner of iriving up the arras, shall be hereafter determined. 
- 8u AU hostilities shall immediately cease on both sides. 

9. The fortrests »hall be given up according to the usages of war after a mutual 
ratification of the conditions. 

On the 1st of October, all that remained of the Hungarian army was paraded in 
the garrison, to take part in a funeral service in commemoration of the brave men 
wlu^ had fallen in the war of independence. A requiem was soleinnly chanted, 
and then the troops filed past the general, in slow time and in monmful silence. A 
99|igle heartfelt cheer for fatheriand, the utterance of a grief too great for words to 
ooaTey it, spoke their last farewelL . All was over. On the 3rd and two following 
daji^ tbej marched out, laid down their arms, and yielded up their colours, 
and the Austrians entered the fortress and took possession. The Hungariaa 
nation existed no longer, save in the hopes, and regrets, and undying enthusiasm 
of a great, but untottmate race. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE HOBBORS OF TI1£ PEACE. 
1849—1851. 

DcTBiNG the whole of the war of independence, the Austrian press employed 
itself in heaping execrations upon the wretches whose obstinate resistance to the 
commands of their legitimate lord the emperor, was desolating the country, and 
depriving the inhabitants of the benefit of those measures of clemency and favour 
which his imperial and royal majesty had in store for them. The " restoration of 
order," and annihilation of the revolution, were to be the commencement of an era 
of peace and happiness and contentment, in which the people, freed from the 
cares and anxieties, discords and agitations of the parliamentary system, should 
dwell in blessed repose under the wing of a paternal government. It was loudly 
asserted, and even in England the cry found an echo, that the revolutionary party 
in Hungary were but a branch of the vast body of conspirators against law and 
order, whose machinations had conyulsed society in every part of Europe, and 
whose main object was the establishment of a community of goods. As a natural , 
consequence of this proposition, the Austro-Russian army was fighting in defence 
of the sacred rights of property, of the hallowed tics of family, and of all that men 
valued most on earth. 

To the old nobility, enamoured of repose, worshippers of the past — ^it was 
no difiicult matter to represent change, of whatever kind, as an ogre and mon- 
strosity. Amongst the bourgeoisie of Vienna and Paris, who looked on political 
rights as they would on silks qr calico — ^good if they brought present profits to 
the till, rubbish if not — and who could not understand the feeling which prompts 
men to brave hardship and death for an unseen principle, a charge of com- 
munism against the revolutionary leaders was readily received, and the restoratioii 
of high funds and a brisk trade was looked upon as an exploit worthy of a h^ro, 
and sufficient to entitle him to eternal gratitude. The man who had such a work 
in hand was, in their eyes, not a man whose word should be ' lightly doubted. 
If he said peace would bring clemency and forbearance, even his enemies were 
to trust him. 

But, strange to say, it was not amongst these elassaes only that this Confidence in 
the Austrian government and its satellites gained ground. Many of the Hun- 
garians, who afterwards atoned for their error by a martyr's death, believed the 
assurance made to them by the Russians after the surrender at Vilagos, that the 
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emperor but waited tbc cessation of hostilities to proclaim an amnesty, and bury 
the past in oblivion. Their delivery into the hands of the Anstrians, in defiance 
of the only stipulation they sought to make when they laid down their arms, and 
their cruel treatment in the fortresses and military prisons to which they were 
consigned, did not undeceive them. They were told that it was all in consequence 
of the obstinacy of Klapka in defending Comom, and that they could not hope for 
a relaxation of these severities imtil resistance was entirely at an end. In full 
reliance on this statement, many of them wrote letters to that general, imploring 
him to cease fighting, since fighting had no longer an object, and by an uncon- 
ditional surrender, restore them to freedom and their homes. Such an appeal as 
this was hard to resist. It had great weight in inducing Klapka to put an end to 
the war ; for he, too, could not bring himself to believe that the governors of a 
great empire, and the leaders of victorious armies, would come before Europe as 
the falsifiers of sworn oaths, and the breakers of plighted faith. Let us see how 
far his expectations, and those of his imfortunate comrades, were justified by sub* 
sequent events. 

^Vhen the war broke out, great numbers, both of Hungarian soldiers and 
ofiicers serving in the Austrian army, in Hungary, Italy, and other parts of the 
empire, feeling that when the nation and the emperor were arrayed against each 
other, their allegiance was clearly due to the former, deserted en masse^ and took 
service under the diet. Every one of these men knew they were fighting all 
through the contest with a halter round their necks. If taken prisoners, they had 
no mercy to expect from their old masters. Clearly it was Goergey's duty, before 
surrendering, to have obtained some guarantee that they should receive an 
amnesty. To deliver them unarmed and helpless into the hands of the Austrians, 
was the refinement of cruelty. Nevertheless, this he did. In his letter to 
general Riidigcr, he feebly expressed a hope, that his majesty the czar would 
interfere on their behalf. But in a case in which the lives of gallant men are at 
stake, there should have been no dependence placed on the generosity of poten. 
tates or the smooth blandishments of subordinates. If he could not have secured 
their safety, he should have let them fight it out on open ground, and die a soldier's 
death, sword in hand. Better be swept down in the flush of generoiis enthusiasm, 
than tb be strangled by foreign executioners, or perish by inches in Uie damps of a 
dungeon. 

Imnediatoly after the surrender at Vilagos, the Russians handed over their 
prisoned without exception^ tb the Anskians, without caution, stipulation, or 
remonstrance. Ooergcy^ alone teceiTed a free pdrdon, and retired to his home. 
The others were crowded into the gaols and fortresses all over the kingdom, and 
treated with extreme harshness. Courts-martial were established to • try them— 
eomposed of men, be it remembered, still reeking from the battle-field, who had a 
few^ days previou^y met their prisoners in mortal combat, and had been over and 
over again routed by them^ with all the bad t)as9ions of war still boiling in their 
hearts.: Such a proceeding was probtibly ne^^ heard of in history. It was not 
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royal officers sitting in judgment upon captured rebels, but victorious enemies 
trying in cold blood men of a different race, different language, and different 
nationality, who had fought bravely against them in open field, in obedience to 
the lawfully constituted authorities of their own country. The natural conse* 
quences followed. Great numbers were condemned to death, without counsel, 
without ' friends, without support or aid of any kind to support them in the 
presence of bloodthirsty men, and under the terrible weight of adversity which 
pressed upon them. Greater numbers still were sentenced to lengthened terms of 
imprisonment in fortresses. The work was proceeding rapidly when it was 
suddenly remembered that Comorn was still holding out — that these severities 
might deter the garrison from surrendering, and consequently entail upon the 
government immense loss in reducing the place by a regular siege. The policy of 
dissimulation was accordingly again resorted to. The trials were suspended, or 
conducted with extreme caution. The emperor's own aid-de-camp was sent from 
Vienna with respites for prisoners under sentence of death. " Let but Comom 
surrender," said all the officials, " and the gaols will be thrown open, and the royal 
clemency displayed in all its glory.'' 

Comorn did surrender on the 4th of October : on the day following, the garrison 
dispersed towards their homes, after refusing to enter the Austrian service, each 
provided, according to the terms of the treaty, with a warrant of safety. On the 
6th of October, Count Louis Batthyanyi, who had not fought against Austria ; who, 
owing to Austiian treachery, had been in prison the whole winter ; whose only 
offence was his being prime minister, with the emperor's sanction and recognition, 
before the armed struggle commenced, and having resisted Jellachich, whom the 
omperor, under his own hand and seal, had declared a rebel and a traitor ; a man 
of ancient family, of immense wealth, of moderate views, of known patriotism, of 
unblemished honour, revered all over Hungary ; who had done all in his power to 
avert an appeal to arms by mediating between the king and the people — was 
shot at Pesth. His trial was secret. What occurred at it is not known, and in all 
probability never will be known, till the victim and his murderers shall stand face 
to face, where crime shall be blasted and innocence glorified in the presence of pure 
Justice. He was accused of high treason, simply for acting as has been described 
in a preyious part of this work, and condemned to bo hanged. The ignominy of 
the mode of death appalled him, and he made desperate attempts to cut his throat^ 
ifi prison with a penknife. He failed ; but was so mutilated, that the surgeons 
declared the sentence as it stood could not be executed. It was accordingly 
commuted to shooting. He took an affectionate leave of his wife and children- 
marched out to the place of execution, pale from loss of blood, but still dignifiedr 
calm, and defiant. A vast crowd had collected to witness the assassination of him 
whom for years they had looked upon as the foremost man in all the nation. 
He was blindfolded, cried, "Eljen a haza!*' — God bless the country! and M 
pierced with balls. His property was confiscated, and his wife and children are 
desolate* in a foreign land. '^Thiy blood will be . a curse on those "vHm- 
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shed it ; and men who sully their Tictory hj such immea have conquered im 
vain." ♦ 

On the same day, at Arad, fourteen general officers who had surrendered to the 
Russians as prisoners of war, tried in the same way hy vindictive enemies whom 
they had beaten in the field, and to whom they had never yielded, were shot or 
hanged. Ernest Kiss, Louis Aulich, John Damianich, Nagy Sandor, Ignatz 
Torok, George Lahner, Charles Count Veczey, Charles Knezich, Ernest Polt Von 
Poltenberg, Charles Coimt Leiningen Westerburg, Joseph Schweidel, Aristides 
Desewffy, William Lazar, Andrew Caspar. They all met their death with un- 
shrinking fortitude, as proud, as calm, and as victorious in suffering as they had 
been on the field. Damianich, who was the very type and model of a soldier, 
accomplished, gifted, studious, courageous, and indefatigable, who had held the 
fortress of Arad to the very last, defied the whole Austrian army to take it— r 
and surrendered to the Russians, solely on condition that both men and 
officers should be dismissed in peace and safety to their homes, but who, 
nevertheless, was delivered up to his enraged enemies, — was carried to the 
place of execution, being unable to walk in consequence of a" fracture in his 
leg. For four hours he was left sitting there face to face with death, watching 
the expiring agonies of his friends. He looked on with perfect composure, and 
when at last his turn came, and he limped to his post, simply remarked, '*It is 
strange that I, who was always first in the attack, should be the last here." 
Nagy Sandor defied his enemies at the portals of the grave, and warned them as 
to the future-^'* //of//c w//ii' — eras tibi'f* "To-day it is my turn — to-morrow it 
will be yours !" .' 

In addition to these, among the statesmen who were judicially assassinated in 
the same manner, were Ladislaus Csanyi, minister of commerce, one of the most 
eminent men in Hungary ; Baron Sigismond Perenyi, president of the Uppei 
House ; Baron Jessenak, lord lieutenant of the county of Nyitria ; and Princ^^ 
Worontiecky. Many of these were venerable for their age, and for an illustriouif 
life spent in the service of the empire, but neither age nor honours were any 
protection against the atrocities of the courts-martial. 

How many more, unknown to fame, were put to death at the same time< 
without even the poor consolation of feeling that posterity would treasure their 
names as " household wordsj" will never be known. The executions went on 
in every county in the kingdom with such rapidity, and such bloodthirsty 
zeal, that the appalled inhabitants ceased to take count of them, or to allude 
to them. All those against whom no overt act of hostility could be charged, 
but whose sympathies were known to be on the side of the patriots, were 
maltreated, plundered, and persecuted by the military. No sentence was passed 
without confiscation of property ; so that those who were fortunate enough to 
escape with life and liberty, found themselves beggared outcasts. Count 
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George Krolyi was fined fifteen thousand pounds for having shown "inde- 
cent joy" when the Hungarian army entered Pesth. Thousands were im- 
mured in dungeons in various parts of the kingdom, for long terms of years, 
and still lie there, hopeless and forgotten in their living graves. Nor did the 
cruelties of Haynau — the wretched monster who degraded the soldier's uniform into 
the livery of an executioner, under whose special direction '* this work of pacifi- 
cation," as it was called, proceeded — stop with the men who had conquered him in 
arms. As a last and crowning disgrace — a stain which all the waters in Chris- 
tendom cannot wipe out from Austrian colours^ and the rememhrance of which 
can never be blotted from men's memories — women were dragged from their homes, 
and in the presence of ** imperial, royal Austrian officers," and in the midst of 
ranks of armed men, were publicly stripped and flogged for having fulfilled the 
highest and holiest of woman's duties — succouring and sheltering the fugitive and 
the outcast. How many instances of this brutality occurred we know not. One 
case was made sufficiently notorious to fix the character of the rest, and to calj 
forth a shout of execration from all Europe. Madame de Maderspach, the wife 
of a noble, who had been living in the midst of her tenantry, in the retirement of 
domestic life, and in the xmostcntatious discharge of the duties of her station, 
beloved by all who knew her, whose husband had taken no part in the war, was 
accused, falsely or not makes no difference, of having afforded an asylum to her 
own nephew. AVe shall, ho we vet, let her tell her own tale :— 

" My heart has been turned to stone ; — I can, therefore, with some degree of 
composure, relate the misfortunes of my house. An army of Hungarians, oE 
10,000 men, sun'endered in our immediate neighbourhood. Two days after wards* 
some imperialist troops entered Ruskby. It is probable that my enviable famil 
happiness had created enemies at Ruskby, and that they were resoh'ed to destro 
it ; for I am not aware that any of us committed any fault. I was suddenljr.^ 
without a previous trial or examination, taken from my husband and children. T 
was dragged into a square formed by the troops, and, in the place in which I 
reside, and in the presence of its population, which had been accustomed to 
honour me, not because I was the lady of the manor, but because the whole tenor 
of my life deserved it, / ^oas flogged tvith rods. You see I can write without 
dying of shame; but my husband took his own life. Deprived of all other 
weapons, he shot himself with a Small cannon. A general cry of horror was 
raised. I was myself taken to Kararsebes." 

More than seventy thousand of the Hungarian soldiers who had borne arms 
in the war, and had surrendered or been dispersed, were torn from their homes, 
and forcibly enlisted in the Austrian army. This, though cruelty and injustice 
of the blackest dye, was still not an express breach of faith. But in the 
case of the garrison of Comorn, the articles of the capitulation were flagrantly 
and audaciously broken. One of the principal clauses provided for the free 
withdrawal and personal safety of the soldiers and officers, and on laying down 
their arms, "warrants of safety" were accordingly furnished them. They 
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bad all preTiouslj been invited to enlist in tbe senrice of bis impeiial oujestj ; 
box to tbe great disgust of tbe zojralist officers, not one man Tolonteered- 
Apparently to avenge tbis insolt, for. insult tbej cbose to consider it, notices were 
served on most of tbe privates after tbey reacbed tbeir bomes, p»emptorilT 
ordering tbem to enrol tbemselves in tbe Aostrian army ; and in defiance of tbe 
amnesty for wbicb tbe capitulation stipulated, several of tbe officers were 
proclaimed gmlty of bigb treason, and called upon to sunender to be tried by 
court-martial, and were consequently driven into exile, witb its attendant poverty 
and suffering. Of tbe tbirty-tbree generals wbo led tbe Hungarian armies tbrougb 
tbis eventful struggle, twelve were sbot or banged; tbree were sentenced to 
lengtbened terms of imprisonment in fortresses — a lot infinitely worse tban deatb 
itself; some bave since fallen victims to disease ; and otbers are wandering tbe 
wide world over, Hnog on tbe memory of tbeir wrongs and tbe bope of revenge. 
Of seventy-sevcn colonels belonging to tbe tbree arms of tbe service, two only 
were executed ; eigbteen received sentence of imprisonment for eigbteen years ; 
eleven, for sixteen years ; eigbt, for twelve or ten years ; some are dead ; otbers 
were saved by forming part of tbe garrison of Comom; and tbe rest, says 
general Klapka, are ^' fugitives somewbere/' 

Kossutb, with 5,000 men, amongst wbom were generals Bern and Dembinski, 
Guyon, and others, escaped across the frontier into Turkey, and threw themselves 
upon the protection of the sultan. They reached Orsova on the ISth of August, 
and received a welcome from the pasha of Widdin ; but owing, it is suspected, 
to tbe operation of Russian gold or Russian threats, they were afterwards made 
to undergo great privation, though the sultan had made a liberal allowance 
Um tbeir maintenance, and pestilential disease at last breaking ou: amongst tbem, 
tbey were carried off by hundreds. Soon after a formal demand for their extra- 
dilioii was made upon the Porte, both by Austria and Russia, in clear violation of 
international law, and the demand was accompanied by a throat of invasion in case 
of lefusal. Tbe situation of the sultan now became perplexing. Such a request 
was in itself an insult, but bow to repel it witb tbe feeble resources at bis oom- 
mand, was a question more easily asked tban answered. He applied both to Franco 
and England to lenm what course tbey would take in case be asserted bia 
mukmbled right to protect and succour all wbo sought shelter in bis dominions, 
bat was nnable to obtain an assurance of augbt beyond a moral support. To 
meet tbe difficulties of the case Redscbid Pasha suggested tbal tbe refugees should 
emlnaoe tbe Moslem faitb, in wbicb case c<mipliance witb tbe demands of tht 
allied powers would be impossible, as tbeir allegiance would, according to tbe 
Mabometan law, bave become irrevocably transferred to tbe Porte, When tbe 
proposal was made, Kossutb i ejected it nitboat hesitation^ but Bern, Guyon,'* and 
otbe» — men of action rather tban of thought, in wbom hatred of absolutism bad 
beoome a veritable religion — accepted it at once. To calm tbe fears of tbe powers, 

« Bom is siaoe dead : GuTwn is Pa*ka of I>amaiCW« 
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i^th respect to the remainder of the fugitives, they were removed- from the frontier 
and shut-up in prison at Kuiayah, but not before the sUltan had expressly declared 
his determination- to stake the eiistence of. his empire upon their safety. The 
'United States government having come to the determination to send a frigate for 
the purpose of bringing them to America, or any other country in which they 
chose to settle, Turkey consented to yield them up ; and accordingly, on the 7th 
of September, 1851, Kossuth and his suite, and a considerable number of his 
companions, embarked on board the " Mississipi." The ex-governor left the 
vessel at Gibraltar for the purpose of paying a visit to England, and arrived at 
Southampton on the 23rd of October. In England he received an enthusiastic 
welcome, and after a somewhat lengthened visit to America, he returned to 
London, where he has taken up his abode until circumstances shall enable him to 
re-enter his native country. 

Since the surrender of Comom, the state of Hungary has been a sealed book to 
the rest of Europe. Extraordinary precautions have been taken by the Austrian 
authorities to prevent the entrance of any person coming from countries in 
possession of a constitutional government, or in which liberal views are known to 
prevail. One traveller,* an American gentleman, managed to overcome the 
scruples of the police, and make his way into the interior ; but although extremely 
guarded in his conversation and inquiries, he soon drew down on him the sus* 
picion of the authorities, was arrested, tried secretly by court-martial, browbeaten 
and bullied by coarse and brutal soldiers, and at last thrown into a dimgeon, 
where he might have remained for an indefinite length of time, if he had not 
found means of making' known his position to the American consul, whose 
energetic remonstrances speedily procured his release, accompanied, however, hy 
expulsion from the Austrian territories. He bore testimony to the utter pros- 
tration of the people under the grinding tyranny of military despotism, the 
extinction of literature, the daily and nightly terror caused by the spies who 
infested every corner of the land, — the streets, the caf^s, the salons, the hotels, 
and even the family circle, watching and treasuring each word as it fell, and 
labouring with devilish ingenuity to twist innocent expressions into iseditious or 
treasonable allusions, — the ferocious insolence of the police, the unchecked 
brutality of the soldiery, the crowded state of the dungeons — crammed With 
wretches who had lingered in agony for months and years, untried, and in 
ignorance, not only of their accusers, but of the offences with which they were 
charged ; the terrible cruelties practised in the fortresses, the torturings, the 
beatings with' sticks, the daily fusillades on the glacis, and all the Other horrors . 
and enormities by \vhich tyranny heaps outrage on humanity, and blasphemes 
God. But he bore testimony, too, to the reverence with which Kossuth's name 
and memory are treasured in the hearts of the people ; to the pride with which they 
look back to that surpassing struggle in which the valour of their sons and brothers 

♦ Mr. C.L. Brace. 
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80 long baffled the rage of despots, and fertilized the soil of every comity with 
their blood ; to their hatred of their oppressors, and their firm belief in the speedy 
advent of a day of terrible retribution. 

Since him, no traveller from the west of Europe has been equally fortunate. 
The only information we have received regarding the state of affairs in Hun- 
gary, has been derived from the scanty, imperfect, and often inaccurate intel- 
ligence furnished by newspaper correspondents resident in Vienna. Even the 
passing glimpses thus afforded, however, are amply sufficient to give an idea 
of the miseries of the population. We hear that so many were arrested on 
such a day for some mysterious conspiracy; that on another so many were 
shot or hanged by sentence of court-martial, that discontent is prevalent, 
revolutionary agents never idle, the police ever vigilant. That martial law 
has supplied the plswe of the ancient laws and government of the country, 
and that of that proud and great constitution which survived the shocks and 
storms of a thousand years, not a trace remains save in the people's memories, are 
fiaicts which none seek to deny, and from them each of us may draw his own 
conclusion. Regarding the causes which led to this terrible state of things, there 
has been a great deal of angry discussion, even in England ; but no one who is 
sincerely desirous of arriving at the truth, who has no interests to serve but those 
of freedom and humanity, can have any opinion on the subject but the one — that the 
destruction of Himgarian liberty was a great crime, and that the Hapsburg family 
were the perpetrators of it. The assertion that Kossuth was in any way instru- 
mental in bringing about the catastrophe, is false ; the oftener it is reiterated the 
greater falsehood it becomes, for it is reiterated in the face of repeated refutation. 
He sought to bring about changes in the constitution certainly, but no changes 
that were not reforms, and no reforms that were not constitutional. Instead of 
injuring, he wished to strengthen it, to protect, restore, and build bulwarks round 
it. These measures were hateful to the Hapsburgs ; they sought to baffle them 
by stirring oip a war of races. They dissimulated till they had matured their 
plans, and then joined their forces with those of rebels in arms against the Hun- 
garian parliament, and made the rebel cause the caUse of royalty and tyranny. 
When Hungary resisted, she iTfesisted in defence of laWs which her sovereign had 
sworn to maintain. When she was crushed, she was crushed by a man to whom 
she owed no allegiance, who had not sought to conceal his hatred of her people, 
and his determination to subdue her. 

Those in England who believe that liberty of speech, and thought, and action, 
ire essential to the development both of man's intellectual and moral nature, will 
profotmdly regret her fall. For we know well that true progress consists not 
merely in the accumulation of wealth, or the diffusion of lulury^ but in the 
Constant and earnest endeavour to infuse into national thoughts and aspirations 
more and more of those " weightier matters of the law," Truth, and Justice, and 
Mercy ; in keeping a lofty standard of excellence, a great and pure ideal e\er 
beforie us — not, indeed, in the hope that we may reach it, but that we may dailjr 
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approximate to it. But, without political freedom, this is impossible. In England 
and America there are thousands who profess to have the welfare of the human 
race at heart, to desire earnestly its growth in every virtue that can ennoble 
and dignify it. Their missionaries are to be found in every clime, labouring 
earnestly to spread the knowledge of Him who brought liberty to the captive 
and light to the blind. But, strange to say, these men look upon the political 
condition of the continent as a thing which, as citizens of a free state, they 
certainly must lament, but with which, as Christians, they have nothing to 
do. This is a deplorable fallacy. Hordes of savages dancing before the images 
of their gods, form a less solemn and awful spectacle than great nations, amongst 
whom art, and science, and the elegances and luxuries of civilization have 
attained a high state of development, with their intellect paralyzed, their tongues 
tied, all liberty of "action, save in the common and petty affairs of life, utterly 
denied them — their very thoughts forbidden to flow, save in smooth and narrow 
channels ; every generoxis emotion repressed, and the base one of fear cultivated 
into an unnatural exuberance ; all honourable incentives to energy and activity 
removed. The one is a wild forest, with its points of grandeur, sublimity, and 
beauty, which labour and diligence may make to blossom as the rose, but the 
other is a fruitful field overrun with hateful weeds, and showing the industry of 
generations of husbandmen wasted and gone for nought. The continental nations 
should be our allies in diffusing the blessings of Christianity and peace throughout 
the world. But how can they be so, when countries like Hungary and Italy are 
prostrate at the feet of brutal soldiery, barbarians of the nineteenth century, as 
ferocious and unscrupulous as those of Attila or Genseric, as careless of truth 
and justice as if they worshipped Thor or Mars, instead of Him who first cancelled 
the law of might, and made love and justice our law for evermore ? If peoples, 
governed as these are, were fertile in the qualities which make nations great — in 
public spirit, moderation, enterprize, humanity, and high principle, they would be 
as wonderful prodigies as the thorn at Glastonbury which blossomed in the midst 
of winter. These virtues are the products of liberty, of a free press, of equal 
law, and of self-government. 

This, then, is continued a question which concerns all who look for and labour to 
hasten the advent of a better, holier, and happier state for all mankind. As such, it 
is especially a question for those who call themselves Christians par excellence. We 
cannot separate Christianity from politics. Rightly considered, the latter is sub- 
ordinate to, ought to be founded upon, and regulated by the other. If men arc 
not governed upon Christian principles, they are governed upon the devil's princi- 
ples. There is no medium. "But," in the words of the Persian fatalist in 
Herodotus, *' the saddest of all griefs is to see clearly and yet be able to do 
nothing.'* It is useless, if not cruel, to point out evils, if there be no remedy. In 
pointing out a political evil, however, to an Englishman or an American, it is seldom 
necessary to point out each step in the course he should follow with regard to it. 
One of the proudest characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race is the indomitable 
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energy it has always displayed in finding the means of righting wrongH when they 
are once set fully before it. What we want in this case is the creation of a 
higher standard of national duty, the infusion of a better tone into our diplomacy, 
an enlarged sympathy with our neighbours — not a sympathy which shall prompt 
us to meddle in their internal arrangements, and to seek to hinder them managing 
their own affairs in their own way, but one that shall repress the aggression of 
the strong, cause the rights of the weak to be respected, and support justice at all 
hazards. To do all this it is not necessary to fight against principles, to say that 
we will repress the growth of this or that theory by force of arms, or shed blood 
for the promotion of class interests. This was one of the follies of a past genera^ 
tion, the penalty of which wc are nqw paying. We need also, an abler class of 
diplomatists — ^men trained to their work, familiar with the state of public opinion, 
learned, indefatigable, lovers of liberty, with a man's respect Ufr simple mimhoad. 
We have had enough of fiddlers, courtiers, and gay idlcrij. 

These are some of the objects to the attainment of which our attention should 
first be directed. If our greatness conHist merely in our wealth, the sooaer we 
cease boasting of it the better. If it conftlst 'dino in immense moral infiuenc« 
backed up by immense physical strength, unless we use them for high and noble 
purposes, it were better we had never accjuired them. An individual in pos- 
session of such advantages would iind no difficulty in deterrniiiin;< tiie r;ourse he 
ought to follow. A nation i^hould hnd none either. As ri^rid an account will 
be required of the latter re2"::iruin;: tLe use nidue of iu taient« as of tJM? 
former. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THS HUNOAHIAN CONSTITUTION — ^YABIETY OF SAOBS. 

In the primitiTe organization of the Magyars the public expenditure was devoted 
almost exclusively to one object — the defence of the country. The civil adminis- 
tration, founded upon municipal institutions, was so simple and inexpensive as to 
require almost no\axation whatever. The king and high dignitaries of the realm 
received their salaries chiefly in revenues derived from large landed estates, specially 
devoted to that purpose, in addition to a proportionate share of the proceeds of 
ihe salt mines, &c. Therefore, the chief expenditure being strictly of a military . 
character, it cannot be said that at this period the nobility was exempt from 
taxation; but the reverse. It had to bear the burden of prpviding for the 
maintenance of the commonwealth ; for it had, at its own expense, to besr 
arms in its defence. It thus became a fundamental principle, that those who had 
to fight and provide for their own subsistence during the war, were not required 
to pay other taxes ; but all who were not liable to the performance of military 
duty were liable to taxation. 

The system of national defence was organized in the following manner : — From 
fifty-two to sixty-six strongholds, or fortresses, were selected as rallying points, 
and to each of them was assigned a piece of territory whence it drew its supplies. 
This was the origin of the counties, which became the basis of the political organi- 
zation also. They are called very expressively varmegye, from var a fortress, and 
megye a district, or territory. Over each county was placed a supreme count, 
fo-ispan, the commander of its forces in war, and its chief magistrate in peace. 
The nobility had to assemble under his banner, and it was his duty to levy a 
certain amount of taxation upon the non-fighting portion of the population, one- 
third of which he sent to the king, who, in his turn, was obliged, out of this and 
the revenues of the royal domains, to raise and support the royal banderia.* The 
service expected from the nobles was, however, in proportion to their ability. 
The poorer of them, who had not a horse, served in the infantry — those who had, 
in the cavalry. Any who had tenants {johhdgy) led a certain proportion of them 
into the field — for instance, one mounted horseman for every twenty tenants — 
hence the famous hussars.f Those who had estates sufficiently large, whether 
their own property, or held in virtue of some office or dignity, to muster 

* Royal army — from the Italian banderia, a banner, 
t From hii9Zt twenty, and or, price—the price or value of twenty. 
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men enough for one banner, — ^from 800 to 1000, brought their own banner into 
the field, one or more according to their ability. In the " banner-holders " was 
the origin of the magnates, or peers, of the Hungarian constitution. 

The military defence of the country was then provided for in the following 
order : — ^First, it devolved upon the king to take the field with his own banner. 
If this were not sufficient, the private banner-holders were called out ; and then 
the poorer noblemen, that is, those who had not men enough for one banner, under 
the banner of their country. The last resource, in cases of extreme danger, was 
a levy, en masse, of the whole population. 

From this it will be seen what an important part the banner-holders, or mag- 
nates, had to perform, being next in duty and in importance to the king. 

This duty, then, to fight in defence of the country, constituted not only the chief, 
bnt the only source of political rights. No right could exist without this corres- 
pJliding duty — ^and the duty was never imposed without granting the corresponding 
right. And it was natural that those who were bound to fight should have a voice 
in deciding the question of peace or war ; and, consequently, they all had a voice 
in the councils of the nation, but none else ; so that when, in consequence of the 
frequency of hostile inroads, it was found necessary to have, besides the fortresses, 
fortified towns to serve as places of refuge for the inhabitants of the adjoining 
country, these, however small they might be, — many of them like our rotten 
boroughs, were invested with political rights, and represented in the parliament ; 
while other large and populous, but open and unfortified cities, were not so repre- 
sented, because they bore no part in the national defence. 

Upon this principle, those who contributed the largest share to the protecting 
force of the country, received most authority and consideration in the great council ; 
and this is the origin of the high standing of the magnates in that body. 

Originally, all the nobility, or in other words, all the fighting men, were required 
to attend the national assembly in person. They were, in fact, mass meetings. 
Bat this was soon felt by the poorer nobles to be an intolerable burden ; and they 
therefore assembled at home in their counties, passed resolutions, and framed 
instructions for deputies whom they sent to the central diet to represent the county 
nobility — that is, those who did not go into the battle-field with their own banner, 
but under the banner of the county. This was the origin of the lower chamber, 
or house of representatives, answering to our Commons. 

The banner-holders, on the contrary, had too expensive and heavy a share in the 
national defence to absent themselves from the assembly, as they could not fail to 
be largely affected by its decisions ; and they accordingly came to form the Table 
ofMt^naieSj or House of Lords : so that in process of time, the diet became split 
into two bodies ; one composed of those who went into battle with their own 
banner ; the other, of the representatives of absent nobles who fought under the 
county banner. 

It often happened, that a magnate was prevented attending in his place in par- 
Uament through age or sickness, or absence on public duty, or the dignity was 

2 c 2 
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enjfljTfidjtyrft.jfidckW; *Bi id-this flaae-h^oi: ahp-jv^s .panait(ed;.ta.£BOfl ^.deputy. 

continued to enjoy both privileges so long as tbere was any truUii 0T ToaUfl^,^ 
^Kin iwp!ie^Rtotianr-ittat i^, an Itwg w t*"" *« a duty .cpnrespanding ,M> ^lie 

XighP nh -,,■■■ ■-,r,-l --r- ,1- vr:i/.;.i.,.- -■ -'i ,M^i.-l .■, ,r-,-. fij -:■;■.- 

,i.filJt_,l)j„»Hd,by t»m* P'lWg«dr,Vfl,>^Wt*lw^«WC^o«ed,iiTJtJ^,%fn^;iTh9 
fqrnw r^jBWPlBA. Vw, the «piIjt|^»p|^rt«L,.T^le,duUe8,;feaap4.^ exHt,,aB4^tl>? 
corresponding rights became merely nominal. Thia revolution was wrought bj 
the introduelion of «^nding armien. This mode of defending the kingdom was a 
fayoiirite with (he j^tgs; fiecause it furnished ihom with an instrument fur 
establi»hiiii; ab'^olnlp power"; and it was a. favourite lAh the ariatocracf, because 
it relieved ihem ollfie troUhlosome duty of serving in'HWW' The whole burden 
of maintainiiit; tbast&tc ivos thus thrown upon the poopfc^^who furnished sold'era 
for the army. an^Wer^ lascd fpr its sujiporl. The'nflbles declared, that if llin 
country wer^. Bttack^d,. :irul the regular i:riiiy proved icsufiicient for its defence. 
they woul4-^e m vtas0, Tii iLis ivord liie terrii iittarffclio^was applied, a word 
which in HalJgBTy never tun\-eyed Ihc iiloa of staled reaistiujce to aitthorily. 
Under Ibis futile |ire(e\t, the nobilily kc|it all Hie ■politic!(i!"iights to themselves, 
and threw all the cju'ies ujion the people. This Wuplural and unjust state of 
things continued until 18 iW, when Kossuth todk (tiS lead in o movement having 
for its object thtfTcfonn of the constitution, based upon the principle of "equal 
rights, equal dutic$;*! • ' ^ , 

In the Tneantim^ however^ facts and realitj' vf en making vigorous atlockf oa 
forms and fictions.- The country nobility ^fere• yeArff ioereaslng in number, and 
they were strengtlltneil by union with that large hoiy, comiJONed of the educated 
portion of the peiiplc — SucB as clergymen. |}rofessora, schoolmasters, lawyer!, 
physicians, chemists, Mij^inocrs, artistry — "ho, under the tiilc pf ■' honourable 
classes, ■' were admitted to a lull sliari.' in ilieir rigbia and privileges. Be- 
tween the ponr 'ri»*jiiber!».._of nobilily iilso, and thL' people, a perfect identity of 
interests had grown up. Thousani^pPtEa'WiilBratMMJtlK people and amongst 
them, followed the same avocatiotis, and abarcd the same toils and hardships. 
The relation between them, in flicf,' Very mubb resembled that existing between 
Diu eleotors aiwl nonneleotons. , The, iwuntry mobility th«Di ivded t>y:ithejimBwif«l 
ilUtitutiOM* 9nd(fQM)aging.tiie.affairB of tbeir OQuntifiP'in pttbUe.4aiteiRbliM'<«iA 
p«itfe«t frMdomtof- iRpeechkBtid'-utcreaeing :iin,«neiByi «MllGpirtt^j«T«ny,.g«^ 
^ntdvailj: acqure4, a greater prefonderance' ia parliam«itt l^rotigh . their ; tcpcmw 
tUivsB.i The :magBateij on. the icontrary, having: fallea Stom- thf.jwoud'i^iilM* 
x>f3^pl^.,byi tbe:a])cifa;t:bAn|wr>holden, to that ot ^mpty .tttl^-hojdnm' Mlf 
representing no particular interest in the nation, loBt^tiwiFjinSAcnT^Fdojlillyifb^ 
Thay bp»l nothing JpwcoinnipnjlilhsBilo^intij^ but ,tiil«fl, ,whi?h SWifftfrwhed- 
bccA^iiK tli&yi.Wor*: wiW, QpeHi^„b|srAli«„-bnnl«>y>t. A^rtriMl -«oiiBh>-.>:Tfei*Jf/:«SI 
?(W(««c4 t»wnd depuUe3:jfl-,tlwiriabi»enOfc, how«vsrt;biiit thMP ^ep»li«»* ta«il)* 



perBihted to speak, !ost Ihe priviiiege of votiDg^. ■ S* 0»»t the ' «pper caattbiet; 
be!ftg'hiaihly filled ty cmntiers ct bjgofcd Wriw, becamft « idead'tttrigKtiiiidtt tUfe 
rioiutitutiiTs. and WM Bmiiy *ppowd to' all tefetai. Sachi *aa llie ttatt'df 

«aairS-iO 1848: " :'' •"- ■ . ■ ■ ■ j' :-.r , u-rc-. 

■ VatrETV'o* Hicti-^t wastlieoMsfortTHiei of the fcjrtariJins'irtiofla&a fhVii 
seals in eastern Europe, in the regions liorderinE; on the Danube, after ihc ftill Of 
ihe'^Koniaii empire, that, owing to'whatever eause, fhey cowM n'^vtr'anKHgtrtniitc 
*ith't1*irn(rfghlftuts. In all the tetnpesB of ifrBr,' invasion" said r^Wfltolft'Oi wKtll 
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[,Dr.T.»h-i-jn.!.U^.,i-'i, }u.r : AHpfefT DACUSS.,, ,„.j, „„,.,, -J „.„„|.., .,rf-r 
liWwaliiae'fblteA ^cWn' ttteih. lliFytia^v remained a!tnostiM>disttflM tA'tte'^PMa 
itatbHii ur tBngnsg:^. maimerH. an<l dres^ias'when *4ic7 Ktntt-k tHeir tents «t('the 
fbioa'.aF AsU:' They have for inany a ebWhuy been' pojtngHnf penalty 6f-fhHl> 
omsevvstivi? Spirit by utideTgoing alt the -eril* of ftitigrreofimies* and'4t«niimr 
tiatn.- ■KoctMTitty has Buffered more fvoHt this ca>t<«'tlHin Hungdi^v fof ih noiKliU 
Uw stmt of' things' «onse(^ent Upon the oti^Aal Intaston been «d faKhfallypn^ 
An^ed dbwn lo the present day. , i i .- • i.. i 

. ■ Hia diffi!rent rueea now inhabliing Hungary Btid Transj'lVnnia are the MigyaM, 
(Stekhnt^ Saxons, Sclavee, Scluvacks, and WaJlacfcs, Oigatiy, or Gipsie*. each of 
which' spe.iks a difTnent language, and, as a general lulc, occupies a separait 
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district. Of the Magyars we have already spoken at sufficient length. We shall 
refer to the others in the order in which they are supposed to have entered 
the country. 

The Wallacks are said to be the descendants of the ancient Dacians, who 
inhabited the province of Dacia when it was conquered by Trajan in the second 
century of the Christian era. They were a people originally, no doubt, from 
Thrace, belonging to the great Hellenic family ; and, as they are referred to 
under that name by Herodotus, we may safely conclude that they were the 
first inhabitants of the country. The name Dacia was applied by the ancients 
to a great extent of territory, comprising all that lay between the Teyss, the 
Danube, and the Dneister, orj in other words, the eastern part of Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, Wallachia, and Moldavia. The inhabitants of the country, in the 
period immediately pl^cediilg the birth of Christ, appear to have acquired some of 
the arts of civilized life, and to have more than once proved themselves a match 
for the armies of the etnpire. The valour and mlsfbrtunes of their last king, 
Decebalus, hate cast a lustre round his name little short of that which has 
attended the exploits of our own Caracalla. His getlius and daring had made 
him the terror of Rome, when Trajan ascended the throne of the Ca?sars, and 
resolved at dttce upon his destruction, and the restoration of the empire to its 
ancient glory. Be accordingly led an army against him in the early part of the 
second century, and totally subdued him. 

Dacia appears to have rcmnined in the possession of the Komans until the reign 
of Aurelian, when the imperial troops were at lehglh compelled to retire and 
abandon it to the Goths, after occupying it for one hundred and seventy years. 
For a long period afterwards, the inhabitants experienced little rest. They were 
overrun by all the barbarians^ who were making their way into Europe from the 
north-east — the Goths, Gepidae, Huns, Bulgarians, Avars, Sclaves, &c. ; all of 
whom left behind a greater or less number of stragglers, who became mingled 
with the^rest of the population. The original inhabitants being brought under 
the domination now of one, now of another, sank into a state of hopeless servitude, 
and lost all marks of their ancient freedom and glory, though they still affected to 
despise the latest arrivals, and to pride themselves upou their Roman descent, a 
distinction to which they could, however, lay no claim, except such as could be 
foimded upon the trifling infusion of foreign blood which must have taken place 
by intermarriage with Trajan's colonists. At the time the Magyars arrived in the 
country, they appear to have partially recovered their independence, and to have 
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been governed by a native prince, bearing the title of knaz or ban. The secretary 
of Bela I. of Hungary, an able writer, though his name has not come down to us, 
makes mention of a Wallack prince, named Gelu, whose rule appears to have 
extended over all the territory included in modern Transylvania, as well as of 
some of his successors. Their sovereignty was, however, short-lived. They 
speedily fell under the yoke of the Magyars, and they have ever since been the 
conquered racCi the villains of Hungary. . Those to whom our observations here 
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principally apply, appear to have been cut off from the cradle of their race, 
and are now chiefly found in the south and north-west of Hungary, and the 
south-west of Transylvania. While Transylvania was under the government of 
her native princes in the period between 1527 and 1713, when the country Anally 
fell under the yoke of Austria, a number of them were enfranchised upon condition 
of doing military service, and have ever since possessed all the rights of the 
Magyar nobles, and they have been for a long time past gradually raising 
themselves to a footing of equality in Hungary. In 1791, two Greek bishops 
transmitted a petition to the emperor, praying him to assign to the Wallacks their 
legal and rightful position in Transylvania. This document was sent down to the 
diet, who passed a resolution, declaring that in accordance with article six of the 
law of 1744, the Wallacks did not form a separate and distinct people, but were 
part and parcel of the nation amongst whom they dwelt, — that Uie Wallack noble 
was in every respect equal to the Magyar noble, and the Wallack peasant to the 
Magyar or Saxon peasant. In 1843, the bi^hOpi of Bulasfalad and Szeben again 
called the attention of the diet to the tre&tinenl experienced by the Wallacks, in- 
those districts in which the Saxons wfete in the majority. They declared that 
although the Magyars w^c making praiseworthy and noble efforts to obliterate 
all marks of the conquest, the Satbns were dbihg all in their power to keep alive 
the old distinctions, and wete treating the Wallacks in every respect as an 
inferior and servilfe race, llelying on thb vote of 1791, in which the Saxon 
deputies had concurred, the bishops demanded that the Wallacks should be placed 
on a footing of perfect equality ; ilhould be admitted to the corporations ; and 
should have an equal share in the land attached to the villages. Their petition 
was supported by some of ilie most eloquent men in the diet, but it was not till 
1848 that the last traces of serfdom^ inequtOity; uiid conquisst) were entirely wiped 
out. Unhappily thb Concession cahie tttb late; the Wallacks could not, or at 
least' did not, a|)preciate it, ftlid by thfeit neutrality or hostility in 1849, they 
hastened the catastrophe whicn {ilaced tlie Magyars at the mercy of their 
tyrants. 

The whole of the Wallack or Roumain race amounts at the present day to about 
6,400,000, divided in the following manner : — Moldavia contains 1,500,000, 
Wallachia 2,000,000, Bulgaria 100,000, Brabia 1,000,000, Bucovina 300,000. 
Hungary and Transylvania 2,500,000. The Hungarian and Transylvanian WaU 
lacks, as might be expected, have all the vices and defects of slaves. 

The SCI.AVACKS. — The great Sclave family, which at one period appears to 
have occupied nearly the whole east of Europe, from the Baltic and Adriatic to 
the banks of the Volga, and which still predominates in Russia, Poland, and along 
the Danube, is now divided into several members, two of which, the Sclavacka and 
Sclavonians, are found in great numbers in Hungary. They appear at oi^s 
time to have peopled the greater part, if not the whole, of the country, and to 
have been driven into their present mountainous seats by the invasion of the 
3lagyars, jutt as in England the Celtic portion of the population was compelled to 



'The'SelOTatfcsnioslly belong In the Romau C-'uliioiic clinrch,! 'cxMtJ* aiTeWj'' 
are Lntherons, and nse supposed lb be the liesoendants ofBoliemiuu Hlisifteto 
fled'ftom'the pcrscculions in tlieir native country in the fifleepikiLtntiir^i'liabff 
gencroHy bear tho naunl marks erf conquest and subjetticn — Inzinossidialikolo 
VBCsnt ospTession of the ■ cffnnlenance — eeldom lighted' up except Ijy eani 
dcMit; treiwlicry, dirt and dbcomfort, pnticnt endurimce of insult HadifojMryt 
incftliablo'tspaciiy, love of bagging, and proneiness to intosication. QMh mediaiitt 
womea iidulge to esces* in the use of ardent spirits. Their houses are- mncb'MM 
(hose of the Wallacks, huilt generally of nnhewn stems of pine, uid'eilMteMf^' 
thatched wilh straw, and shared by their pigs and cattle. Tbey art totallyi 
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in th« piDud lelf-rmpect and love of perRonal comfort which diatinguish the Mag- 
yars : ' ami the more secluded Ihev are from irtlerrourse with their conquerora, the 
eoHser and more WiiUii tliey are in their tnttimeTS. They are in geaeral about 
middle height, strongly built, of light complexiDn, with coarse features, generally 
shaded by long flaien hair. The most tlegraded are, unquestionably, those knoirjj 
ssihe Drotoitat, a vngaboftd race, who earn a livelihood by tinkeTing. 

The Choits are another great branch of the Sclave family, and though not Tn 
twdity beioBgiiig to Htingary Prober; yet haw apiieared so proToideBtlr at'tn«n]f 
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yvwi&a in Hungary, being politically ■ a part of the kingdom, that il woold bo 
uni^wthle td pans them: aver without notice. Their original name was HinVl**^ 
m iCalled after Horvdlh, ihe name either of a great property or of a Huogarian 
ntiMtt;ibut. il was Botm changed in consequenee of their continued and fre<^Hntt 
Tplftticnis with: the cmqueiiag race, and the subsequent annexation of their ter- 
tikK7/[|o Hungary nnder some; of her early kings. Ccaatia^ contains an area 
Bfi«boiit ii99j000i sqware miles, atid a population cif 492,267^ It is divided into 
tiiBteIaiB>Uicoua!ics, n pitt of which hei,>nt;od, before the battle of iioUaia, to 
{]|»piln£c1ti<ntviia ; butiit: vas eolorgod by Fordiitaiid I„ in return far the n 
roililffeiKlo.lhc HapshUrg faniii^' by tl» inbaUtwtthc:i.:i ^ brii. .-^i.V.r d 
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The Croats are at present the least advaiiced in civilization of all the tribes 
that people Hungary. In fact, it would be hard to point to many traits of 
character or manners- that raise them above the savage. They are to a man 
tall, active, and robust, capable of enduring any amount of fatigue, hardship, 
or privation ; and it is a point of honour amongst the women to equal the men in 
courage and fortitude. Those on the frontiers, to whom for matiy hundred years 
has been committed the defence of the boundaries of the empire against the 
Turks, are remarkable for their warlike disposition. They take this duty in turns, 
a certain portion of the male population ^eing constantly in arms ; and then, after 
serving a stipulated period, returning to their farms and making way for their 
fellows. In time of war, when the force called the insurrection, or general 
levy of the whole of the inhabitants, every man takes arms and repairs to 
a particular post. Jellachich was in this way enabled to raise a vast force in 
1848, and to act with potent effect both in Italy and during the Hungarian war of 
independence. During that eventful period, Croatia had it in her power to have 
utterly overwhelmed the house of Hapsburg. 

The Croat possesses all the Kussian imperturbable stedfastness under a hea\^ 
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fire. There is but little impetuosity in his courage, but at close quarters nothing 
can surpass his ferocious intrepidity. The Croat infantry has long formed one of 
the most valuable forces in the Austrian services ; and during the wars of the 
succession under Maria Theresa, and in those of the Republic and Empire against 
France, they played a prominent part, and made their name terrible all over 
Europe. They do not possess a very large force of cavalry ; it is composed of 
hulans, seressans, and the ban, or viceroy's, frontier guard. The uniform of them 
all is very rich, and presents a striking and pleasing contrast to the coarse and 
heavy monotony of the appearance presented by the Austrian troops. The 
costume of the inhabitants in the districts bordering on Hungary differs but little 
from that of the Magyars. 

The Croats construct their own houses, if houses they can be called, as they are 
seldom anything better than miserable huts, divided into two compartments, one 
for the family, the other for the cattle and pigs. The life led by the inmates is 
coarse and brutal. Both men and women indulge to excess in the use of ardent 
spirits ; and the consequence is, that though the unmarried women are remarkable 
for their chastity, conjugal fidelity is almost unknown. Their religious creed is 
that of Roman Catholicism, or rather, a very clumsy imitation of it in the shape 
of a wild mixture of Christian doctrines with the grossest and most debasing 
superstitions ; and this, combined with their strong'attachment to their native soil, 
renders them exclusive to a degree bordering on fanaticism. Of a literature, 
they have not even that Indispensable element — a good language. 

The Sebbs, another tribe of the Sclavonic family, dwell to the south of 
Hungary. Servia was originally a Turkish province, and it was about the year 
1690, in the reign of Leopold I., that a crowd of fugitives came from the right 
bank of the Danube, and demanded an asylum amongst their neighbours. The 
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request was granted, and, as a return for their services against the Turks, they 
were invested with civil rights. But they very soon gave signs of their intention 
to abuse the hospitality of the Magyars, by endeavouring to form a province, 
independent of the rest of the kingdom. As Austria was ever on the watch to 
take advantage of discord such as this, in order to rivet her own yoke more firmly, 
she pretended to recognise Servia as an independent state, and established at 
Vienna a Serb chancery. The remonstrances of the Himgarian diet, however, 
induced her to forego her design. 

The country known as Servia at the present day comprises the countries of Batz, 
Verocza, Temes, Torontal, Posega, and the military frontiers, containing 385,742 
Magyars, 357,198 Wallacks, 1,985 Greeks, 14,549 Jews, and 5,691 French- 
altogether 1,116,427 inhabitants, besides 1,295,093 Serbs, and 500,000 Croats 
or Sclavonians. 

The Serbs are in general tall, robust, and capable of enduring great fatigue 
and privations. All the children are bathed in the rivers in winter as well as in 
summer, and run upon the snow and ice with naked feet, and without any other 
garment than a shirt 

Their costume differs but little from that of the Magyars. In some districts, 
however, it very much resembles Turkish, many of whose customs they still 
retain, such as that of sitting cross-legged, and allowing their beards to grow. 
They are very hospitable, and always manifest the liveliest joy upon the arrival 
of a stranger. Food is immediately prepared and set before him, and before he 
goes to bed the mistress of the house washes his feet. Their food is prin- 
cipally vegetables and milk during the summer, and meat during winter, usually 
pork ; but their favourite dish is sauer kraut. They make also a sort of 
pudding from flour mixed with milk and lard. They are generally very ignorant, 
and remarked for their cunning and mendacity. Literature, except poetry, they 
have none, and their only musical instniment is a sort of hurdy-gurdy. 

The Saxons are German colonists who settled in Hungary and Transylvania in 
the reign of Geyza II. In the former they no longer form a compact and distinct 
settlement. They are scattered in the north in the county of Scepuse, and towards 
the south in the neighbourhood and even in the midst of the Serbs. In Transyl- 
vania they have preserved their manners and physiognomy. They are distinguished 
by their industry in agricultural labours, and numerous other handicraft 4 — a cir- 
cumstance which fully justified the observation of Joseph II., when giving Maria 
Theresa the result of his observations upon the people of the country through 
which he had travelled. " I have seen one industrious Saxon, and one hundred 
idle Wallacks.'* The Germans are ever greedy of gain, and spare no pains or 
fatigue to heap up riches. Although they have preserved their distinctive 
characteristics in Transylvania, it is well known that there Ls none easier of fusion 
with other peoples, as is proved by the case of the ancient Franks, who became 
absorbed into the Gauls, and by that of the modem Alsatians, who have become 
entirely French since the annexation of their province. The Hungarian kings 
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assigned them a separate territory, with permission to regulate their internal 
affairs in whatever manner pleased them. This they took advantage of to frame 
a set of exclusive and intolerant laws. Whilst every German could claim the 
right of citizenship wherever he fixed his residence, no Hungarian was allowed 
under any circumstances to purchase a house in a German town, and the Wallacks 
were excluded . with still greater rigour. Then came the reformation to widen 
the breach still further. Whilst the Transylvanians became Calvinists, or still 
remained in the Roman Catholic church, the Saxons, following the example of 
the German states, embraced Lutheranism. 

The CziGANY, or Gipsies. — The gipsies are found in great numbers in Hun- 
gary, under the names of Czigany^ or Bohemians. According to the old Magyar 
historian, Pray, they were driven out of Asia by Tamerlane, and wandered into 
Hungary through Thrace and Macedonia. They, as is well known, practise the 
art of divination, and assert that they came originally from Egjrpt. Like their 
confreres in various other countries, they persist, notwithstanding all the efforts 
made to reclaim them, in following a nomade life ; but, receiving no education, 
having no home, no fortune, and no friends, they are generally half-starved, 
wretched, and degraded. The czigany delights in festivities of any kind. On 
ordinary days, whenever he does not leave his encampment on the borders of the 
steppe, or near the river, or at the edge of the woovl, he may be seen lounging 
about amongst his fellows, his breast bare, exposed to the heat of the sun in 
summer, and the rigours of cold in winter, his only clothing being a sort of dirty, 
ragged shirt, which is never washed from the day on which it is made to that 
on which it falls to pieces on the shoulders of the wearer. But on Sundays he 
cuts a very different figure. He will not appear in the towns and villages, to join 
in the sports and revels of the people, and tell their fortunes, without putting on 
a very different costume. He then dresses as a Magyar, and assumes the bearing 
of a magnate. He does not pay much attention as to whether the details har- 
monize. Something brilliant he must have — perhaps the embroidered coat of a 
noble placed over a pair of tattered pantaloons. 

Some of the gipsy bands are said to be able to discourse very fine music. One 
of their favourite tunes is " Bakotski's March,*' the Hungarian national anthem. 
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